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SKETCHES OF SING SING, N. Y. 


Srnec Srixc, in which we give several views of 
localities and buildings on the succeeding pages, is 
situated on the east bank of the Hudson, about 
thirty-three miles from New York. The river at 
this point reaches its test depth, being four 
miles in width, presenting the most enchanting 


landscape in every direction. Its population, 
according to the census of 1850, was 3000, al- 
though since the Hudson River Railroad has 
been completed and running, it has increased, like 
all the towns along the line of the road, ina 
rapid ratio, and is now bably double that 
number. It is celebrated for its educational in- 
stitutions, the principal of which is the Mount 
Pleasant Institute, situated on one of the most 
retired streets,and hav- 
ing a commandin 
view of the river ai 
the surrounding scen- 
ery. The number of 
students is limited to 
fifty, who are taught 
horsemanship and mil- 
itary tactics in addition 
to the usual branches. 
There several 
churches, a bank, and 
two newspapers in the 
place. The Croton 
aqueduct also passes 
through the centre of 
the town, and crosses 
the Sing Sing kill in 
a magnificent arch of 
masonry 88 feet from 
abutments and 100 
feet from the water. 
The top of this arch 
is prominently seen in 
the centre of the town. 
The principal object of 
attraction to strangers, 
however, is the State 
Prison, represented in . 
the third engraving, 
which is situated on 
the bank of the river, 
about half a mile be- 
low the town. These 
buildings are of mar- 
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ble or limestone, and form three sides of a square. 
The main edifice is 484 feet long, and five stories 
high, containing cells for 1000 prisoners, who 
are engaged in various mechanic arts and in 
quarrying the marble or limestone which is so 
abundant in the neighborhood. The system and 
discipline of the prison owe their origin to 
Elam Lynds, for many years agent of the 
Auburn prison. The convicts are shut up in 
separate cells for the night, and on Sundays, ex- 
cept when attending religious services in the 
—- While at work they are not allowed to 
exchange a word with each other, under any 


retence whatever; nor to communicate any 
intelligence to each other in writing; nor to ex- 
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it in 1829. The first 
engraving shows a 
view of the Rockland 
~ Lake Ice-Houses oppo- 
This is 
the great depot whence 
New York the 
larger portion of her 
supply of ice. The 


BANK OF SING SING, AT SING SING, 


change looks, or winks, or to make use of any 
signs except such as are necessary to convey 
their wants to the waiters. The plan of con- 
fining each convict in a separate cell during the 
night, or the “Auburn system,” as it is called, 
was adopted at the Auburn prison in 1824. The 
rison at that time contained but 550 cells. Be- 
ing, therefore, totally inefficient to accommodate 
all the convicts of the State, an act was passed 
by the Legislature, authorizing the erection of a 
new one. Sing Sing was selected as the loca- 
tion, and Captain Lynds as agent to build it. He 
was directed to take from the Auburn Prison one 
hundred convicts ; to remove them to the ground 
selected for the site of a new prison; to pur- 
chase materials, employ keepers and guards, and 
to commence construction of the building. 
The reasons for taking the convicts from Auburn 
and transporting them so great a distance, in- 
stead of from New York, were, that the convicts 
at the former place had been accustomed to cut- 
ting and laying stone, and had been brought by 
Captain Lynds into the perfect and regular state 
of discipline he had established there, and which 
was indispensably necessary to their safe keep- 
ing in the open country, and the successful prose- 
cution of the work. The party arrived at Sing 
Sing without accident or disturbance in May, 
1825, without a place to receive them, or a wall 
to enclose them. A temporary barrack was 
erected to receive the convicts at night, and the 
were then set at work building the prison, eac 
working at his trade—one a carpenter, another a 
mason, etc.—all the time having no other means 
to keep them in obedience but the rigid enforce- 
ment of the strict discipline adopted at the Auburn 
Prisun. For four years the convicts, whose num- 
bers were gradually increased, were engaged in 
building their own prison, and finally completed 


lake is situated in the 
notch back of the 
buildings seen in the 
engraving, and its wa- 
ters are remarkably 
clear. It is between 
four and five miles in 
circumference, and af- 
fords an unfailing sup- 
ly of clear, crystal- 
ke ice, which, when 
cut, is placed in the 
ice-houses at the brow 
of the hill, and in the 
season it is ran down 
over the long slides to 

houses at the 
docks, whence it is 
shipped on board the 
vessels destined to 
convey it to the city. 
The second engraving 
represents the Bank of 
Sing Sing—the only monetary institution, we 
believe, in the town. 

Teller’s Point, a view of which concludes the 
series, is one of those interesting localities which 
are inseparably connected with the revolutionary 
history of our country, and stands out as one of 
the landmarks of that eventful episode, the trea- 
son of Arnold and the execution of Andre. The 
Vulture, which brought Andre up the river to 
his conference with the traitor Arnold, anchored 
off this point, about in the position of the vessel 
represented in our sketch, From her Andre was 
rowed to the foot of Long-Clove Mountain, seen 
over the point in the distance, where, in the dark- 
ness of the night, the traitor and his victim met 
for the first time face to face, and heard each 
other’s voices. The chronicler tells us that their 
conference lasted until the approach of day, and 
they had not then completed their arrangements. 
Arnold suggested to his companion that they 
should ride to the house of Joshua Smith and 
finish their business, which the latter, with much 
reluctance, finally consented to. They accord- 
ingly mounted horses which were in waiting, and 
about daybreak and soon after a cannonading 
was heard in the direction ofthe Vulture. Andre 
looked towards the vessel, and saw her hoist her 
anchor and drop down stream. His feelings may 
be imagined as he beheld the only means of 
escape leaving him, particularly as he had been 
made aware of the fact that was within the 
American lines, and that too in disguise. Fully 
sensible of his danger, he watched anxiously un- 
til he saw her drop anchor, when his spirits again 
revived, and the conference was continued. The 
cause of the firing was as follows: Colonel 
—~! Livingston, who commanded at Ver- 
planck’s Point, was informed that the vessel la 
so near shore that she might be reached wi 
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artillery, and accordingly conceived the idea of 
destroying her. During So night, while Arnold 
and Andre were in co: ce, he despatched a 
party to Teller’s Point with a four-pounder, with 
orders to open a fire upon the vessel, which — 
did with so much effect that, had not the fi 
tide enabled her to get off, she must have sur- 
rendered to the brave little party with the four- 
under. Colonel Livingston had the day be- 
fore applied to Arnold for heavier ordnance, but 
he had eluded his demand upon some frivolous 
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to make.the at- 
On sending to Gen- 
‘oint, for ammunition, that 
officer returned a limited supply, with the remark 
that he hoped it would he used sparingly, as, in 
his opinion, firing at a vessel with a four-pounder 


pretext, and he was com 
tempt with the field-piece. 
eral Lamb, at West 


was a waste of powder. Little did he or Colonel 
Livingston think of the importance of that can- 
nonade. It drove the Vulture from her mooring 
down the river, thus increasing the distance be- 
tween Andre and his means , and com- 


pelling him to attempt a return by land, which 


107 
led to his capture and execution, and the 

of Arnold. Who can tell the mighty difterence 
there might have been in the destiny of our coun- 
try, had Andre been able to return to the ship, 
and the traitorous desi of Arnold been con- 
summated? West Point was the key of the 
river, and once in ion of that important 
post, the enemy could have most effectually cut 
offall communication between the Eastern States 
and the rest of the colonies, and thus brought 
the war toa close. How different might have 
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ity 


been the history of our country, had not that 
cannonading occurred on Teller’s Point! The 
rebellion quelled ; Washington, the Pater Patria, 
Hancock, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, and a host 
of others, whom we today delight to honor as 
the noblest of patriots, handed over to the tender 
mercies of the hangman, and our country still 
under the sway of the British sceptre. 


Time is like a creditor who allows ample 
omen to make up accounts, but is inexorable at 
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A GLIMPSE AT BOULOGNE, FRANCE. 


Everybody has heard of Boulogne, on the coast 
of Picardy, France, and within two or three 
hours’ sail of the English coast. It is divided 
into the upper and lower town. The latter, 
called Boulogne-Sur-Mer, is a very interesting 
place, with many handsome streets and houses, 
and many queer nooks and corners, and many 
queer people, the fishermen, women and girls 
most attracting the notice of strangers. Bou- 
logne is a bishopric, and contains six churches, 
a hospital, an ex- 
change, a maritime 
court, a society for the 
promotion of agricul- 
ture, commerce and the 
arts, a school for in- 
struction in navigation, 
sea-baths, manufacto- 
ries of soap, earthen- 
ware, linen and woolen 
cloths. Herring and 
mackerel, large quan- 
tities of which are 
caught off the coast, 
Champagne and Bur- 
gundy wines, coal, 
corn, butter, linen and 
woolen stuffs, are the 
articles of export. The 
cheapness of living in- 
duces many English 
people of limited in- 
comes to establish 
themselves at Bou- 
logne, and you see as 
many English as 
French faces in stroll- 
ing about the town. 
Our illustrative sketch- 
es will be confined to 
the fishermen of Bou- 
logne. The first en- 
graving represents one 
of the streets in that 
part of the town where 
they reside, with the 
steep steps that descend 
into it, the windows of 
the lower stories se- 
cured by stout shutters, 
and shrimp-girls, bare- 
legged and loaded with 
baskets and nets, pad- 
dling up and down. 
The figure in the fore- 
ground represents one 
of the shrim -_ of 
Boulogne. 5 e is 
starting for her daily 
toil with her heavy 
basket on her back, and 
her net with its long 
handle folded up on her 
shoulder. The man- 
ner of collecting the 
shrimps is shown in 
our next engraving. 
The girl wades knee- 
deep in the shallows, 
pushing the net before 


her. These shrimps are in demand and 

a high price in the ne fish-market. 
The last picture shows a grou these people— 
sturdy, hardy and honest, bi , red-shirted, 
woolen- men, old young women with 


curt petticoats, chunky boys and children. 
These fishermen and their families live in a 
quarter by themselves. They are a peculiar 
| ple, and live as much a from the rest of 

Dedlegeses if they lived a hundred miles away. 
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race, tolerated as necessary to minister to their 
greater is occupied by peo- 
ple they look down upon, they still entertain the 
same feelings. It is amusing to see these tall, 
sturdy fellows tramping down the stairs from 
their heights, dressed in their h woolen 
shirts, huge boots reaching to their hips, and red 
worsted caps. These sturdy men, whilst they 
refuse to to those whom they fancy be- 
neath them, will not on the other hand, flunkey 
to those above them. In the Fishermen’s Quar- 
ter, aduchess might pass through without no- 
tice, and a millionnaire draper would be looked 
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he oF she would lose ‘caste, and’ it send wenld 
| be driven from the ——y And this has 
always been their character. Formerly, nearly 
the whole of the town was in their hands, and | 
(| the shop-keepers were considered to be a lower 
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upon with silent contempt. Boulogne is more 
than a mere watering-place like Margate, Rams- 
gate, etc.—it is really a fine old town, the per- 
manent residence of many hundreds of English 
families, and moreover, now it is the great 7“ 
way to Paris, Switzerland and the East. T 


be. He says: “To all who are ‘about to go to 
Boulogne to live 

The ness of 
not a dear place compared with England, but 
certainly it is not remarkable for cheapness. 
Lodging, bread, meat, fish, vegetables, grocery, 


cheaply,’ we say—don’t. 
logne is a fiction. It is 
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town, say the guide books, is very ancient, was 
a town in the days of Julius Cesar, has many 
ancient Roman remains, and has been the scene 
A'late English traveller, fn 

ate English tra , in a amusing 
sketch ot Boulogne, denies that it is the cheap 
place which it has been generally represented to 


are nearly as dear as they are in English towns. 
Wines and spirits are cheap, but nothing else 
that I can find. Poultry is low-priced, but not 
cheap. You may get a fowl for a franc and a 
half; but what a fowl! I have seen pigeons 
larger. Let me, however, do justice to the 


donkeys. They are really and cheap.” 
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114 HOMBOURG, GERMANY. 


HOMBOUBG, GERMANY. 
The spirited and lively sketches on these two 
represent scenes at Hombourg, or rather 
ombourg-von-der-Hohe, the capital of a little 
German landgraviate, and situated about eight 
miles from Frankfort, amidst some of the most 


charming scenery of the Euro continent, the 
t resort of and of foreigners during 

@ summer seasons. “ Hombourg,” Mr. 
Sala, “is six hundred feet above the level of the 


sea. The streets are and 
ightest apparatus 


ly clean, though not the s 


Hh hh 


purposes of drainage, appear to exist. But there 
are plenty of pumps and fountains, and the air 
seems to be arly clear and salubrious. 
The inhabitants and the surrounding peasantry, 
male and female, are very ugly, but not very 
healthy. There is an old town and a new town, 
and the population is —— at about six 
thousand. The main street is called the Luisen 
Strasse, running from southeast to northwest ; 
there are two public squares, and at the lower end 
a fountain called the Pombejibrunnen, ‘from its 
resemblance,’ the guide-books say, ‘to a fountain 
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dug out of the ruins of that city.” Besides the 
Luisen Strasse there are the Promenade and the 
Dorothean Strasse, the Haingasse and the Ober- 
thor, and half way up the main street is the finest 
building in the town, the Kursaal. The state 
religion is Protestant. There is also a Roman 


Catholic church, and in the Juden Strasse there 
isa synagogue. The communicants of the dif 


ferent persuasions live together in harmony.” 
Onur first sketch represents the gardens and ex- 
terior of the Kursaal, the grand centre of attrac- 
tion, with its formal terraces and formal archi- 


why - 


tecture, but within dazzling and brilliant. Let 
us follow our lively guide, Mr. Sala, into the in- 
terior, and condense a sketch of the doings there, 
in explanation of our second engraving, which, 
with its varied figures and faces, atfords an inter- 
esting study. In the Kursaal is the ball or con- 
cert room, at either end of which is a gallery 


pillars of composition marble. The 


rted b 
and immense mirrors in sumpte- 
og 


ous frames are hung on the walls. The cei 
is ae decorated with bas-reliefs, while the 
up by and gorgeous 
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chandeliers. The splendid t to the 
right is called Saal Japanese, and is used as a din- 
ing room for a monster table d’hote held twice a 
day. There is a sumptuous reading-room, with 
luxurious settees covered with crimson velvet, 
warmly carpeted, and on the inlaid tables lie the 
chief new and periodicals of the world. 
There is a huge Café Olympique for smoking 
and imbibing purposes—private cabinets for par- 
ties; the monster , and two smaller ones, 
where from eleven in the forenoon to eleven at 
night, Sundays not excepted, all the year round, 
and year after year, knaves and fools, from al- 
most every corner in the world, gamble at the 
ingenious and amusing es of “ Roulette,” 
and “ Rouge et Noir.” re is one table cov- 
ered with green baize, tightly stretched as ona 
billiard-field. In the midst of it is a circular pit, 
coved inwards, but not bottomless, and contain- 
ing the roulette-wheel ; a revolving disc, turning 
with an accurate momentum on a brass pillar, 
and divided at its outer edge into thirty-seven 
narrow and shallow pigeon-hole compartments, 
colored alternately red and black, and numbered, 
not consecutively, up to thirty-six. The last is 
a blank, and stands for zero, number nothing. 
Round the upper edge run a series of little brass 
hoops, or bridges, to cause the ball to hop and 
skip, and not fall at once into the nearest com- 
aees. This is the regimen of roulette; the 
ker sits before the wheel—a croupier, or pay- 
er-out of winnings to and raker-in of losses 
the players on either side. Crying in a voice 
calmly sonorous, “ Make your , gentle- 
men!” the banker gives the wheel a dexterous 
twirl, and ere it has made one revolution, casts 
into its maelstrom of black and red an ivory ball. 
The interval between this and the ball finding a 
home is one of breathless anxiety. Stakes are 
eagerly laid, but at a certain _— of the revo- 
lution the banker calls out, “ ‘The game is made ; 
nothing more counts ;” and after all that intima- 
tion, it is useless to lay down money. Then the 
banker, in the same calm and impassible voice, 
declares the result. On either side of the wheel, 
extending to the extremity of the table runs, in 
duplicate, the schedule. of stakes. The green 
baize first offers thirty-six square compartments, 
marked out by yellow threads woven in the fabric 
itself, and bearing thirty-six consecutive num- 
bers. If you place a florin (one and ei ce, 
no lower stake is permitted), or ten florins, or 
any sum of money not exceeding the maximum 
whose multiple is the highest stake which the 
bank, if it loses, can be made to pay, in the 
midst of the compartment twenty-nine has be- 
come the resting-place of the , the croupier 
will push tow you with his rake exactly 
thirty-three times the amount of your stake, what- 
ever it might have been ; bearing in mind, howev- 
er, the bank’s loss on a single stake is limited to 
eight thousand francs. Moreover, if you have 
placed another sum of money in the compart- 
ment inscribed, in _— yellow colors, “ Im- 
pair,” or odd, you will receive the equivalent to 
pobre twenty-nine being an odd number. 
you have placed a coin on you will also 
receive this res to your 
twenty-nine bei © Rubicon, or mi 
of the table Again, if you 
have ventured your money in a com t 
bearing for device a lozenge in outline, which 
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represents black, and twenty-nine being a black 
number, you will again pocket a double stake, 
that is, one in addition to your original venture. 
If you have risked money on the columns—that 
is, betted on the number turning up correspond- 
ing with some number in one of the columns of 
tabular schedule, and have selected the right col- 
pet ee have your own stake and two others ; 
if you have betted on either of these three event- 

ities, first dozen, middle dozen, or last dozen, 
as one to twelve, thirteen to twenty-four, twenty- 
five to thirty-six, all inclusive, and have chanced 
to select a division in which number twenty-nine 
occurs, you also obtain a treble stake—your own 
and two more which the bank pay you; your 
florin or whatever else, metamorphosed into three, 
But woe to the wight who shall have ventured on 
the number “eight,” on the “red ” color (com- 
partment with a crimson lozenge), on “even,” 
and on “not past” the Rubicon; for twenty- 
nine does not comply with any one of these con- 
ditions. He loses, and his money is coolly swept 
away from him by the croupier’s rake. This 
is the game of roulette as played at Hombourg 
and the German watering-places. It will be seen 
that ladies are depicted at the table, and it is a 
fact that the fair do not scruple to sit down be- 
side professional gamblers and “make their 
game.” A friend of ours says he has often 
seen Henrietta Sontag seated at the green table 
with a pile of Napoleons and bank notes before 
her, ly watching with vivid interest the 
whirl of fortune’s wheel, which was to enrich or 
impoverish her. 


VIEWS IN CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


The two pictures which we give on pages 112, 
113, of noted public buildings in Charleston, S. 
C., rather define what once existed than present 
localities. The recent disastrous fire which swept 
through the city, involving in its passage the de- 
struction of six or seven millions of property, 
also laid both these buildings low with the ground. 
They were located upon the same street of which 
the flames made an entire demolition. The Cit 

Market, shown in our first engraving, whic 

stood upon the easterly side of Meeting Street, is 
but partially seen in our view, the main building 
alone being shown. This was constructed of 
stone, and was erected in 1841. The front was 
adorned with very elaborate iron work, in the 
way of railings and lamp-posts, which is a feature 
in Charleston. On the opposite side of the street, 
a little to the south of the ket, stood the New 
or Charleston Theatre. It was, as our view 
shows, simple and ngs in its appear- 
ance, but quite commodious, and well adapted to 

purposes. 


Weicar or a Mitton Dotrars 1n Gotp. 
To the question “ what is the weight of a million 
dollars in gold ?” an officer of the mint answers 
as follows: The weight of one million dollars 
United States currency in gold, is 53,750 troy 
ounces, This makes 4479 pounds 2 ounces—or 
nearly two tons and a quarter, reckoning 2000 
ton. As weighty as it is, no 

bt if the amount were offered to anybody 
who would lift it, enough persons would be found 
ready to break their necks in the vain attempt. 
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THE ABYSSINIANS, 
The scenes presented to the reader on 
117—119 are derived from a far-off land. Lt 


sinia, in the far east of Africa, forms an elevated 
table-land, and contains many fertile valleys, 
watered by numerous rivers, the chief of which 
are the Abai (Bahr-el-Azrek or “Blue Nile”), 
the Tacazze and the Hawash. Many of the 
rivers are lost in the sands, or only reach the sea 
during the rainy season. Lake Dembea or 


Tzana, about fifty miles in length, is the largest 
in the country. The highest mountain is 
in the southwest table-land, where the of 


Abba Yaret rises 15,000 feet, and Mount Buahat 
14,364 feet. The upper part of these mountains 
is covered with snow, while their sides are 
clothed with trees and fine The temper- 
ature of Abyssinia is much nal theh that of 
Nubia or Egypt, owing to the elevation of the 
soil, the numerous rivers, and the copious rains of 
summer. The mineral products of the country 
are iron-ore, rock-salt, and a small quantity of 
gold. The cultivated grains are wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, rice and millet. All the wild ani- 
mals indigenous to Africa, as lions, elephants, 
buffaloes, leopards, etc., are found in Abyssinia ; 
and domestic animals, horses, mules, asses, cat- 
tle, sheep and geats, are reared in great abun- 
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dance. The ind and commerce of the 
Abyssinians have @ some pro . They 
manufacture tanned hides for tents, shields of 
hide, agricultural implements, coarse cotton and 
woolen cloths, glass and The imports 
include raw cotton, pepper, blue and red cotton 
cloth, glass and tobacco, 

Abyssinia was comprised in ancient Ethiopia, 
and appears to have been the cradle of African 
civilization, but the — of the people is 
merely traditional. y were converted to 
Christianity in the time of Constantine, and their 
first rulers seem to have great influence. 
The present inhabitants have preserved nothing 
of their former power—the Turks on one side, 
and the ferocious Gallas on the other, have al- 
most neey separated them from the other 
nations. Ankobar, capital of the kingdom of 
Shoa, is the only place ing the name of a 
town in Abyssinia. The first engraving of our 
series, on page 117, representing life in Abys- 
sinia, shows us the interior of an Abyssinian 
house, built of stone, and belonging to a chief. 
On the walls are sus arms, lances and 
shields, while guards are posted to secure the 
privacy of the host and his guests, who are seated 
at a long, low table. The plates used are not of 
wood, metal, or earthernware, but are made of 
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ABYSSINIAN WOMAN GRINDING GRAIN. 


cakes of corn, dourah or ee: The entertain- 
ment is usually commenced with prayer. Every 
one makes the sign of the cross and says Amen, 
after which the servants begin to serve the dishes. 
Then is brought on the brondou, the favorite food 
of the Abyssinians, raw, in fact almost live 
flesh. It is warm, and is eaten while —< 
and palpitating. An ox is knocked down an 

slaughtered before the eyes of the guests. An 
immense mass is first served to the host, who 
cuts off two or three pounds, and then it 
to the most honored guests. Servants bring huge 
masses of the smoking beef to the others. Trav- 
ellers describe such a feast as a terrible ordeal to 
their nerves. The ts to be naked to 
one sitting at the table, for Royesinian etiquette 
requires them to let their drapery fall from their 
black shoulders, and it remains attached to the 
waist. The guests look like so many demons, 
as they tear the beef to with ferocious 
eagerness. The blood flows from their and 


stains their hands, while their eyes sparkle with 


a savage delight. The might easily 
fancy himself the guest of a band of cannibals. 
Some slice their meat into strips; others fix 
their teeth in a huge piece, dexterously severing 
huge morsels with their keen knives. he sol- 


diers on guard at table are also served with meat, 
but with them the sabre serves instead of a knife. 
When the brondou has circulated sufficiently, the 
table is covered with large dishes filled with meat 
variously prepared—some containing minced 
beef, others legs of mutton loaded with red pe 
per. The Abyssinians do not drink at their 
meals ; they eat first and drink afterwards. As 
there is a prodigality in eating, so there is a pro- 
fasion in drinkables. bydromel 
(tech), and a sort of beer called bouza, in large 
pitchers. They drink deep, as they eat glutton- 
ously. As soon asa can is empty, it is filled 
and drained again. The result of this sh 
practice may easily be guessed. All talk 

ticulate at once, and the confusion is terrible. 
Sur second engraving shows an Abyssinian lad 
in walking costume, The dress is white, wit 
scarlet borders. She carries a parasol of palm 
leaf. The other figures in this scene are a female 
water-carrier, and an Abyssinian of the lower 
class. The women of the lower classes work 
very hard. Oar third pone | shows one of 
them engaged in grinding corn mh means of a 
heavy stone—a laborious task. The manners of 
the Abyssinians are certainly strange enough to 
satisfy the most eager lover of novelty. 
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APPLETON CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 

The beautiful engraving on this page, is a 
view of the chapel of Harvard College, used for 
daily _ and for services on the Sabbath. 
The chapel was designed by Mr. Paul Suhulze, 
a German architect established in this city. It is 
quite a conspicuous feature in the group of uni- 
versity buildings which occupy the level tract, 


a 
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diversified with noble trees, comprising the ter. 
ritory of the college. This venerated institution 
is now more than two centuries and a quarter old, 
and is the oldest in the United States, having 
been founded in 1636. The first president was 
Henry Dunster, who, with his successor, was 
educated in England Cornelius C. Felton, 
LL. D, is now at the head of the institution. 
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{onrerma.] 
TIME AND CHANGE. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 

O, pilgrim Time, who journeyest on 

O’er empire dust and crumbling throne 
That line the track of ages gone 

Where history breathes her far-off moan, 
Thou leav'st forever in thy flight 

The heart’s poor hope and fear behind, 
Till death wave on the closing night, 

And dry worlds toss along the wind. 


Gray Time, thou mov’st with palsied limb; 
Thy face is carved in glooming woe; 
Thy fading eye grows coldly dim 
Beneath thy scanted crown of snow! 
One day thou'lt see the eternal strand, 
And angels bear thy form to rest, 
As Judah's chief from Nebo scanned 
The golden plane Jehovah blessed. 


O, youthful Change, thou tireless form! 
Earth bows before thy final doom ; 
Age may not chain thy lightning storm, 

Or crush thy century-plant in bloom. 
As creed, and law, and glory fade, 

We rear new shrines along the way, 
And lift new cries, and backward shade 

The paling light of truth's new day! 


Within Columbia's favored land 

Ye sap the broad foundations laid; 
Rebellion draws the murderous brand, 

Our sons for conflict stand arrayed! 
While Right and Freedom head the line, 

God save the meteor “ Stripes and Stars,” 
Till ages round their pathway shine, 

And Rhalia break the sword of Mars! 


O Change, though clothed in menial guise, 
Thou art the life, the soul of time! 
An angel from the holier skies, 
To show th’ Eternal's truth’s’sublime. 
Thy frown is but thy smile withdrawn 
At eve to grace the far-off shrine, 
*T will come with clouds of crimson dawn, 
In glory robed by hands divine. 


Thrice glorious hope—lone souls to cheer, 

While storm-winds rock the trembling world: 
Lead, till thou reach the golden year, 

And treason’s midnight wings be furled; 
Till peace come down, an angel guest, 

And heaven peal out the morning chime, 
And sin, and care, and death shall rest 

Within the close-barred grave of time! 


As in a letter, if the paper is small and we 
have much to write, we write closer, so let us 
learn to economize and improve the remaining 
moments of life. : 
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THE CORNET’S WAGER. 
A STORY OF QUEBEC. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


A HUNDRED GUINEAS AGAINST A DRAGOON’S 
HEART. 


Seven years ago! What tempests and 
changes in life—what sorrows and joys—may be 
embraced within seven years! Yet it seoms like 
yesterday that the events recorded in these col- 
umns agitated the lives of many in the quaint 
old city—Quebec—that sole relic on the Ameri- 
can continent of ancient architecture, where 
walls and turrets, huge bastions, and massive 
gateways were considered indispensable for a 
city’s safety. 

In a large and sumptuously furnished apart- 
ment, fronting Lewis Street, near the Esplanade, 
were gathered about a half dozen gentlemen, on 
this dreamy, breezy evening in early June. It 
was plain to be seen they belonged to the army, 
for whilst two or three were in military undress, 
the rest were equipped as fully as if just from 
parade, which really was so, for they had not 
quitted this, their club room, since they had dined 
after the dress drill upon the Esplanade in the 
afternoon. 

Let us glance at the group. There was Major 
Jack Dorney, the jolliest officer in the 2lst, the 
merriest “‘three-bottle man” in the corps, who 
owed every tradesman in the town, but who 
would have sold out, rather than not pay his 
debts at the gaming-table. Colonel Davidge, a 
showy, pompous officer, with huge whiskers, 
black and carefully trimmed, which he stroked 
continually with a satisfied air, as he guaranteed 
the conversation with a knowing word now and 
then. 

Then the most distinguished amongst the 
younger men were two which it is our purpose 
to describe more minutely. The first, Cornet 
Wilton, of the dragoons, the other a French 
artillery officer, M. de Lescours. Arthur Wilton 
was the only son of an idolizing father, the Hon. 
Mr. Wilton, of Groves Range, Somersetshire, 
England, who had yielded to his son’s desire to 
buy him a cornet’s commission in the —st 
Dragoons, only after the most earnest entreaty 
of Arthur, who had his hopes realized of at 
once becoming an officer of her majesty’s troops, 
and seeing the country he had read so much 
about. Scarcely twenty-four years of age, rich 


and very handsome, thrown into the company of 
m:n much older than himself, flattered and ca- 
ressed by all, itis no wonder that Arthur was 
beginning to imitate the vices of the old cam- 
paigners, and also indulging in a degree of ego- 
tism unpardonable in any one with less actual 
merits than he possessed. But he was the idol 
of his company ; he had been at this station but 
a year, was well disciplined, brave, and generous 
toall. No wonder, then, that the name of Arthur 
Wilton was hailed with delight, in either mess- 
room or social circle. 

But little was known of M. de Lescours, 
other than this—he was the honored guest of the 
town major, had brought letters from high 
sources at “home,” was agreeable, intelligent 
and travelled ; his light and gracefal conversation 
pleased all; but at times there was a wandering 
of the eyes, that restless motion which betokens 
watchfulness or anxiety which detracted from the 
harmonious expression of his bland face. 

Seated around a large table, on whose crimson 
cloth the long-necked, graceful bottles were 
strewn, were all the gentlemen; most of them, 
it was plain to be seen, had drunk deeply—the 
conversation had reached that hilarious pitch 
when wine is the dictator, and reason has crept 
behind the door. 

“Fill up, fill up!” cried Major Jack ; his red 
nose still more rubicund. ‘ We have drunk all 
royal toasts, and it is left for me to name the last 
and best, the very utterance of which shall crown 
your wine with perfume—” 

“ Hear our good, rapturous Major Jack,” said 
Colonel Davidge, coolly. ‘“ What new Phyllis 
has conquered our Strephon’s heart ?” 

“ Or rosy French girl.” 

“?Tis the landlady at ‘The Jesuits College.’ ” 

“T’ll swear tis the poor band-master’s wife, 
now !”” were the exclamations shouted out before 
the major could fill his glass. 

“Silence !’’ thundered the major, as he held up 
his narrow-stemmed glass filled to the brim with 
the amber liquid. ‘Silence! or you shall perish 
in ignorance. Davidge, you’re a savage. De 
Lescours, you’re an infidel. Wilton, you popin- 
jay, wait till your beard grows ero—” 

“ Come, my long-winded major, her name, her 
name?” interrupted the colonel, again. 

“ Ay, her name?” shouted the chorus. 

To his feet the tipsy major staggered. ‘“ The 
belle of the world,” he said. “The embodied 
fragrance of all earth’s flowers. To her who is 
colder than ice, and purer than snow. I drink 
—with all respect, be it understood—the health 
of Bertha Allyn!” 

Each glass was drained, but the effect of that 
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name was different on each person. The French- 
man bit the edge of the glass suddenly, until it 
cracked beneath the pressure, and half of his 
wine was spilled upon the carpet, as he muttered 
between his teeth : 

“Ha, Je suis dans les coulisses (I am behind 
the scenes).”” 

“The American belle, eh?” asked Arthur, 
with the first appearance of interest. 

“Yes, the fair American who has fired every 
heart in Quebec with love,” answered Colonel 
Davidge. 

“ All the old fellows, I suppose ?” 

“You deserve not to know her for your 
impertinence.” 

“Fie, I don’t want to. My list is full. I 
fairly walk on hearts in this stupid town, St. 
Roch, the suburbs, all are paved withthem. Ha, 
ha!” 

“Vain boy! I intended you should know her 
to-morrow night—you shall, too, if only to give 
a scathing lesson to your vanity.” 

“Show me your little plebeian, major. Does 
she know her fat lover raves about her when he’s 
drank ?” 

The Frenchman started up as if he was struck, 
his fist came crashing down upon the table, 
making the glasses ring again, but he seemed to 
master himself by a superhuman effort, and 
drank off hurriedly a glass of brandy. The ma- 
jor quickly replied to Arthur’s badinage. 

“TI will wager you a hundred sovereigns that 
you will be madly in love with her in a fortnight, 
and that ina month she would dismiss you if 
you proposed to her.” 

The young cornet’s lips curled scornfully as he 
replied with nonchalance : 

“* Make it guineas, my dear major, and I am 
yours.” 

The company, at this strange wager, drew to- 
wards the couple ; every hair of the Frenchman’s 
moustache seemed to writhe as the lips beneath 
it quivered. Cornet Wilton pulled out a heavy 
purse and showered the gold upon the table, 
carelessly counting it. Major Dorney com- 
menced to scribble an “I O U,” but the young 
man smilingly and coolly reminded him: 

“ Gold against gold, my dear major,” and with 
some difficulty the latter made his sum complete. 

“‘ Now to have this little affair well understood, 
draw up in writing the conditions,” suggested 
Arthur. 

And after the stipulations of the bet were 
written, it was agreed that the proofs of his hav- 
ing won the bet should rest with the young 
dragoon, that he should clearly show to the ma- 
jor that not only would he be heart-free in regard 
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to the young American, but that he should acta- 
ally propose to her and be accepted. And 
whilst this mad bargain was being entered into, 
Monsieur de Lescours seemed to be the most 
riotous in mirth. 


Il. 
A RUNAWAY, AND LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Tue next morning found Arthur Wilton 
heartily ashamed of the wild agreement into 
which his folly had led him while flushed with 
wine. His better nature, and his respect for wo- 
mankind, all taught him that he had tarnished 
his honor, in entering into such a compact, which 
was born in frivolity, and mayhap would end in 
sorrow and pain. It was therefore in a slow and 
thoughtful mood he wended his way from his 
quarters at the citadel towards the town, on the 
following morning. 

His beautiful chestnut mare chafed and pranced 
impatiently at the curb so tightly drawn, and 
seemed to be wanting to fly over the level roads 
which laid beyond St. Roch; the soft June 
breezes sweeping towards them full of delicious 
odors ; the swelling downs in the distance, so in- 
viting to the eye, as the zephyrs waved the deep 
green verdure like the roll of the emerald sea, all 
was lost upon the young cornet until he neared 
the palace gate, when he seemed to be aroused 
from his reverie, not so much by the quiet 
beauty of the scene, nor by the sound of the 
quick reveille which the drums wer: so loudly 
beating; but a confused noise and hum was 
heard in the distance, and in an instant the young 
dragoon comprehended all the danger involved. 

A short distance before him, and coming up 
the hill from the parish at a fearful speed fall to- 
wards the massive gate was a large black horse, 
who bore upon his back a lady, whose long habit 
flowing, her hair disengaged, and flowing in a 
mass around her shoulders, showed him that the 
horse was beyond her control. Up, up the hill 
he dashed, the thick foam flying over the lady’s 
habit like snow, and with awful velocity speeding 
onward. Once or twice he stumbled almost on 
his knees, but in an instant was up again, spurn- 
ing stones from beneath his hoofs, striking fire at 
each bound from the flinty roads. 

The lady kept her seat, and Arthar could see 
she was still straggling for the mastery with the 
beast, and now he beheld for the first time, at a 
distance behind the lady, a man, also mounted, 
dashing after the runaway. As the heroic horse- 
woman (whose face was blanched, and yet she 
spoke not) approached the gate, it was evident 
that the catastrophe would occur there the rather, 
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as two heedless soldiers had rapidly descended 
from the guardhouses, and had closed the main 
gate, leaving only the footpath open. 

Ina moment Arthur Wilton bounded from 
his horse, leaped from the road through the foot- 
passage, and had hardly gained the outside wall 
ere the blinded, furious,runaway was upon it. He 
could only grasp at the bridle, and throw the 
powerfal animal back for an instant, ere the horse 
was away again, and down in the narrow passage 
struggling upon his back ; but in that instant the 
lady had slipped from her saddle into the arms 
of the dragoon, and she was saved from simost 
certain death ; but Arthur did not escape without 
injury, for in the effort to stop the horse’s mad 
career, he had crushed one of his feet quite 
badly. 

At the moment of the lady’s rescue by the 
brave cornet, the horseman who had evidently ac- 
companied her, came up, but no sooner did he 
comprehend the scene, than he said, with bitter 
emphasis, to Wilton : 

“Ah, monsieur, you have had a good 
introduction.” 

“ De Lescours, I have had the pleasure of as- 
sisting this lady. Pray, miss, are you much 
hurt? I beg that you will lean upon me. We 
will walk into the guard-house.” 

“O, sir,” spoke the lady, for the first time, 
“T have so much to thank you for. But, pray 
assist my poor horse there. I am really faint, 
now.” 

“Allow me to relieve you, sir,” said De 
Lescours, abruptly and haughtily, as he offered 
his arm to the lady, who seemed to perceive for 
the first time that Arthur limped, and a shade of 
pain passed over his features. 

“O, sir, you are hurt. Do, I beg of you, 
come in—” 

“O, it is nothing, miss, lassure you. Bruised 
my foot a little, that is all. I will be with you 
in an instant. There, my men, show the lady 
in. I will follow quickly.” 

But as they disappeared, the pain in Arthur’s 
foot became so intense that he was assisted over 
to the surgeon’s quarters, which luckily happened 
to be close at hand, and had his foot examined 
and dressed. One of the small bones was 
broken, and the foot contused considerably, but 
no serious injury was the result. But when the 
cornet limped over to the palace gate, he found 
the lady and her attendant had departed, but the 
former had left her card for him, on which she 
had written as follows : 

“Brave Sir:—I thank you more than I can 
say. My father will also tell you how much he 


owes you, if you will call on us. 
“Bertaa Atiyy.” 
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Arthur Wilton was dumbfounded. This, then, 
was the beautiful American! And she was sur- 
passingly lovely, he had thought, as she lay for 
& moment in his arms, her face pale as alabaster, 
her eyes closed, and her heavy brown hair falling 
in confusion to her waist. This, then, was the 
creature he had wagered jhe would never love, 
when at their first meeting her glance of kind- 
ness, and her sweet words of thanks, made his 
color come and go, and his heart beat fast with 
pleasure to which before he was a stranger! His 
bosom was in a tumult. The romance of their 
meeting was so strange he could scarcely credit 
it; but—but— Fie uponit, he was no silly boy, 
he thought, to be caught thus by a pretty face, 
and a delicate bit of adventure; but still he 
must see her that night. He would keep his ap- 
pointment with Major Dorney, his crushed foot 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and win his 
wager after all. 


“My father, this is the gentleman who, at the 
risk of his life—and the expense of a crushed 
foot—saved mine this morning. Thank him for 
me.” 

“My dear sir, how poor are words when we 
would speak such thanks as I give you for your 
bravery this morning, which saved my Bertha’s 
life—” 

“Nay, nay, I beg of you do not refer to it 
again; I am more than repaid in your good 
wishes, and in your daughter’s acquaintance, al- 
though so strangely formed this morning.” 

And in the spacious, brilliant rooms of Gen- 
eral Lambert that evening, the above conversa- 
tion began. The old, white-haired, courtly gen- 
tleman, Bertha’s father, held the young officer’s 
hand, while tears, big tears of heartfelt gratitude 
filled his eyes. The daughter, radiant and 


smiling, stood by his side, and when the hand- 
some young cornet spoke the last words, he bent 
over the white hand of Bertha and touched her 
taper fingers respectfally with his lips. At this 
instant Major Dorney came up, accompanied by 
the Frenchman, the former, after saluting the 


lady and her father, whispered slily to Arthar ; 


“J shall draw on you to-morrow; you're 
caught already.” 

But M. de Lescours’s eyes blazed with fury. 
He nodded haughtily to Wilton, and immedi- 
ately devoted himself to Bertha, who treated 
him coldly, and seemed to avoid him, 


“T am sorry that by your accident you are not 
able to dance. I know at least that is one pleas- 
ure you are deprived of through me,” said 
Bertha to Arthur. 

“ Then, since through you,” he answered gal- 
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lantly, “I am disabled, I look to you to remedy 
the evil. Will you not walk towards the window 
and bear me company in star-gazing, which will 
overbalance my pleasure in dancing ?” 

“Miss Allyn, will you not dance? I think 
you promised me—” quickly interfered De 
Lescours. 

“TI have just promised Mr. Wilton my com- 
pany,” replied the lady, coldly, and taking the 
officer’s proffered arm, he led her to a seat at the 
window, leaving the artillery-officer gazing after 
them with looks expressive of the deepest 
hate. 

The broken moon rolling amongst the clouds 
in the deep blue sky, sending her soft light down 
on the trees which throw such strange shadows 
over the castle—that filmy, hazy light softening 
each object it envelopes, and shimmering on the 
waters of the swift-ranning St. Lawrence, and 
resting on the tin-pointed gables and roofs of the 
houses—the evening dew pressing out fragrance 
from the flowers which it caresses, while soft 
zephyrs waft to the senses the delicious odors ; 
within, the swell of the fine music, rising and 
falling in voluptuous cadences, and filling the air 
with harmony; around, mirth and joy, and all 
conspiring to produce a feeling of profound 


peace. 

By the side of her, the glorious queen of wo- 
men, entranced Arthur Wilton sat, more thought- 
ful, more subdued than ever, for when the heart 
feels most, the tongue refuses to trip so lightly. 
The brilliant, witty, and versatile, had become 
the dreamy and reflective man. One day—ah, 
what it had accomplished! The night before a 
careless, reckless youth. To-night, sitting a 
captive at the feet of beauty he had, unknowing 
it, despised—the slave of a sweet, controlling 


magnetism which seemed to spell his soul, hold- 


ing mind and heart alike in a strange but certain 
bondage. 

And Bertha Allyn—regally beautiful, courted, 
and a belle—never till now had her soul been 
drawn towards another. Butasomething in the 


look or tone of the young officer would send the 
blood bounding to her heart in quick torrents, 


But lo, woman’s tact rises superior to man’s re- 
sources in such cases as these. Her voice was 
even, her face placid ; her eyes alone, if they had 
been rightly read, would have shown in their 
depths the new born tenderness which had sprung 


up for the brave youth at her side, And thus 
the timo sped on. The fair American, when not 


engaged in the dance, returning for an instant to 
speak a kind word to Arthur Wilton, and when 
surrounded by the gay officers, and the merry 
repartee passing quickly, her inner thoughts were 
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floating in a rosier, sweeter atmosphere, her eyes 
would seek the shaded corner where the young 
dragoon reposed, and always met in his own a 
quick, watched-for recognition. How sweet to 
love, and be beloved ! 


IIL. 
THE WAGER WON, BUT THE LADY LOST. 


Tue month had nearly expired when the 
cornet was either to win or lose the guineas 
which had been staked so rashly. But each day 
found that young officer more and more enamored 
of Bertha Allyn, and more ashamed of the 
wager he had so foolishly made. It seemed to 
him each hour that the bet stood thus, that it 
militated against the respect, as well as love, 
which he bore the maiden, and as one seemed 
born with the other, he determined to give up the 
gold to the jovial major, and acknowledge that, 
ho matter what his success with the lady was, at 
least he was madly, deeply in love for the first 
time in his life. So on parade that day he asked 
Mujor Dorney to meet him at the club in the 
evening after the review on the Esplanade, and 
he would settle his bet, while the major, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his small eyes, asked : 

“You mean to make me pay it, eh ?” 

“« Ah, I shall be the gainer, I assure you,” re- 
plied Arthur Wilton, meaning that losing all his 
gold, would still leave him richer, if but dowered 
with a kind look from Bertha. 

M. de Lescours heard the remark of Wilton, 
and attributing it literally, no doubt, muttered to 
himself 

“So, then, it is not an earnest game our 
dragoon is playing. Ciel, ala sin mon Berthe.”’ 

It was nearly dusk on the evening of that day, 


and Bertha sat in the large bay window of Gen- 
eral Lambert’s mansion, half hidden by the 


heavy lace curtains which fell around her, form- 
ing a careless classical drapery which suited weli 
her statuesque appearance. The window was 
up, and the sweet south breezes laden with their 
wealth of violet odors, stole softly into the room. 


Tt was twilight in her heart as well a8 on the 


earth, that still repose, that sweet reflection, as if 
earth and heaven at last were harmonious, was 
felt in the delicious peace which permeated her 
whole being. 

The sun had just sunk behind the far-off 


western hills, but his molten purple and golden 
glory still flooded the horizon, and covered the 


earth with that rosy haze, that pearly mist which 
softens so earth’s outlines, and casts such strange, 
wierd shadows on the bright, wooded hills and 


swelling downs, till the bright lights of day are 


covered with the creeping shades, first steel-gray 
then sombre black, and night, canopying the 
earth with her “hollow gulf of stars,” assumes 
her mystic reign. So Bertha watched the 
changes—but who shall say her thoughts were of 
them ?—until a hand in the cosy recess lightly 
touched her shoulder, and a bland, smooth voice 
whispered : 

“ Are you dreaming, fair lady, amongst the 
shadows, and the sunset’s depths ?” 

It was De Lescours who spoke, and who had 
entered the room softly and unannounced. 
When Bertha discovered who her visitor was she 
seemed embarrassed. If her thoughts had been 
of any mortal, it was evident M. de Lescours 
was not that favored one. 

“ Ah, monsieur, is it you? What a beautiful 
sunset we have had! See, in the mellow twi- 
light we can distinguish the little Indian village 
of Lorette, and I even fancy in this sweet still- 
ness I can hear the rumbling of the Falls of 
Montmorenci. But have you seen my father ? 
I will go and call him—” 

But he put forth his hand as she arose to leave 
him, and said, his slight foreign accent sounding 
quite masical : 

“No, Miss Allyn, to him I would not speak. 
I would talk to Bertha (pronouncing the name 
Bairta’).”’ 

“I am honored, monsieur. What would you 
tell me? Of the next coup of your great Napo- 
leon, or your last game of ecarté?” 

“ Ah, lady, with me you jest. I would tell 
you of these things not at all; but of a dearer, 
sweeter subject, so near my heart—ah, so long! 
Have not you guessed before, I love you ?” 

“I pray you, monsieur, speak not of this 
again. I would not pain you, indeed; but I 


cannot love you. I have never taught you to 


entertain such hopes—never.” 

“ Sweet Bertha, are the bright flowers taught 
the sun to love? No, no; but yet they lift up 
their petals to his warm rays. I, for life care 
not if you do not consent to be my wife. O, 
take pity, beautiful one! I can give you wealth 


and station” 


“ No more, I beg of you. I cmpennanngim: 
I am sorry you have ived this passi 
me. I never can be your wife.” 
“Then you love that boy, that bright-eyed 
fool who bets you love him when he sees you 
” 


you rave, sit—=I must not listen to you— 


permit me to pass to the drawing-room.” 
She arose with calm dignity, and was passing 
out of the recess, when he again in 
“ Listen to me, Bertha. Cornet Wilton sports 


y 


with you. He wagered guineas one hundred, 
at his club, that you should love him, that in 
month he should be accepted as your husband. 


The villain makes you the jest before his drunken 
bon vivants, he—”’ 

As he poured forth each word his voice grew 
thick with rage, and as Bertha perceived there 
was really a method in his speech, she paused to 
listen, while her face became as marble, and her 
heart seemed to stand still, until it swelled up in 
her bosom as if it would burst its narrow prison, 
and with its freedom, let out her life. 

“Prove this to me, monsieur; although of 
course I do not love this Arthur, still I should 
like to learn if such perfidy could exist in 
man.” 


And she tottered to a large chair near by, 


whilst De Lescours reached out to her the very 
agreement which was drawn up with the stipula- 
tions of the wager thereon, which the wily for- 
eigner had procured surreptitiously from the 
confiding Major Dorney. 

“This from him !” was all she said; but she 
crushed the paper tightly in her hand, which 


closed over the fragment like a vice, her head fell 


back for an instant, but in another moment she 
rose—ah, what lines of anguish had been traced 
athwart her pure, girlish, beautiful face in that 
one moment !—and looking upon De Lescours 
with a glance of scorn, she said, “I will not be- 


lieve this of him, M. de Lescours. He is not 
base enough, I think you are & conspirator.” 


And she left him crushed and trembling there as 
she passed out to her own apartments. 

Dear heart, thy night of anguish, ah, who can 
even guess it? Mortal’s knowledge can surely 
never compass the grief of one who, for the first 
time fully trusting, loving in her heart’s core, is 
suddenly taught that the being she set up for a 
god, is but the poor, vain mass of clay who 
tramples upon weak hearts, and trades in 


But with the dawn came the hope, growing 
brighter, greater, that Wilton was not so base a 
thing as to lend himself to such an act. And 
when a card was handed to hor by her maid, with 
the sun shining so warmly, and her birds singing 
80 gleefully, she could not believe she was to 
have such sadness for her portion. Pale, there- 
fore, but very beautiful was she, when entering 
the drawing-room Arthur ardse to meet her, his 
fine eyes expressing all the love his heart was 
burning to have acknowledged. 

“You are pale this morning, Miss Allyn. 
May I hope our delicious ride to the falls yester- 
day did not fatigue you too much ?” 

“O, notatall. Was it not charming? But 
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I will not conceal from you that I am unwell and 


unhappy this morning, and you will agree with 
me I have ample cause for grief, when I tell you 
I have just discovered the treachery of a 
fri: 

EE to you? Impossible! Who, 
knowing, could ever prove false to you?” 

“Ah, I have the sad proofs by me. And 


heart-sad I am indeed, the more so as I have 
much cause to be grateful to the one who has 


proved so recreant—he saved my life once !” 
- He !”’ caught up Wilton, quickly, never sus- 
ig fora t the real allusion, but a 
pang of jealousy assailing him. “Was he then 
a very dear friend?” 


“T loved him asa brother, and would have 
staked my happiness on his truth to me. But 


all has passed. I shall never trust again— 
never !” 

Her vehemence was startling in one usually so 
placid, and the pain visible in her whole being 
was so intense, that the generous Arthur was 


penetrated with grief. In the impetuosity of his 
nature, he broke forth ; 
“(, Bertha, dearest, beloved Bertha, let me 


atone by a lifetime of truth for this friend’s 
falsity. Heart and brain is all thy own forever. 
I can offer you riches and position ; you are my 
soul’s need—my better naturedemands you. O, 
Bertha, recognize this worship—be mine!” 


And he clasped her hand to his heart as he 


poured forth in these fervent words his love. 
And what a history of grief, and yearning love 
and bitter struggle passed over Bertha’s face in 
those few seconds! But her woman’s nature, 
true to itself, prompted her to say : 

“Prove to me, Arthur, that what you say is 
true, and my heart shall obey its promptings, 
and acknowledge you as its chief.” 

“ How I long to prove my devotion, dearest ; 
I only await the sweet task.” 

“Take this paper, then, and read it! O, 
Arthur, Arthur, is it—is it true ?”’ 

She leaned towards him as he read the docu- 
ment like one in a dream, her face betraying all 
her anxiety; but she read in his countenance all 
her worst fears realized. He had bargained for 
her love—he had wagered to win her—and the 
price was one hundred guineas. 0, pitifal! 

“Is it true, quickly, tell me ?”’ 

“It is, Bertha, but I swear to you—”’ 

“O, Arthur Wilton, go, do not perjure your- 
selt beside! You have won your wager, for I 
despise you. Despise your wealth and riches— 
all the honors you could heap upon me! You 
saved my life, but this one act has cancelled all. 
Never will Ibe your wife!’ And leaving the 
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room, whilst her fainting spirit would assist her, 
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which was so insulting to me; but I have since 


Bertha heard not the last words of Wilton, nor | learned that before he declared hs love to me, he 


saw him sink upon the fauteuil, murmuring : 

“ Lost, lost forever! She may have redeemed 
my life, but, alas! too late, too late !’’ 

Thus folly is ever the handmaid to sorrow— 
two lives perhaps wrecked, two souls perhaps 
lost—miserere ! 


Iv. 


WAR AND PEACE. 
“Au, I am sorry to hear that,” said G 1 


had paid back the money to him with whom he 
had wagered, and intended to tell meall. But 
suffering from the supposed indignity I dismissed 
him with scorn, and am now doubly wretched 
with the knowledge that Arthur is reckless.”’ 
And the tears coursed down Bertha’s face as she 


confided to Her father. 
“Poor child! Poor Arthur! I must save 


you both if I can.” And mounting his horse 
soon after, he rode rapidly towards the barracks. 
“ Where is Cornet Wilton?” he asked of the 


Lambert, musing over his paper, the London 
Times, which he had received from the steamer 


off Farther Point, He addressed himself more 


particularly to Mr. Allyn, who with Bertha was 
sitting at the table. 

“ What is it that surprises you, general ?” in- 
quired the old gentleman. 

“Why, read this paragraph marked ‘ official.’ 
We are to lose one of the prettiest fellows in the 


—ét Dragoons,” 
And Mr. Allyn read aloud : 


““We learn from the war-office that Cornet 
Wilton, son of the Honorable Robert Wilton, of 
Somersetshire, has asked to be exchanged from 
the Quebec (North American) station, for active 
service in the Crimean army. This noble re- 


quest has been granted by the department, with 
many flattering expressions from her majesty’s 


home government at the unusual offer to ex- 
change from a peaceful station into active 


service.” 

Mr. Allyn looked around to his daughter, but 
he found her lying back in her chair, her face 
blanched, and all color departed from her lips. 


It was evident to him she knew somewhat of 


this strange freak of the young dragoon, so he 
assisted her from the room, and kindly said to 
her : 

“ What is all this, Berty? What does this 
mean about Arthur’s exchange ?” 

“Tt means that he will throw his life away, 
father. I see it all now. He made a wager 
some few months ago, before I knew him, that he 
would win my love. Yes, at his club, amongst 
some riotous officers afterwards the bet was 
made, and Monsieur de Lescours—” 

“The rascal!” broke in her father. ‘“‘ The 
rascally Frenchman was arrested last night for 
forgery, and it is now proven that he is a defaulter 
from France, and has embezzled government 
funds to a large amount He has deceived you, 
I will believe—” 

“Nay, nay, dear father, Arthur himself ac- 
knowledged that the wager was indeed made 


first drag he met. 
“Why, sir, he sailed in the Cyclops this 
morning with four hundred of the twenty-third 


for England. Did you not know, sir, that he 


has exchanged ?” 

“ We heard it, but did not suppose he had 
departed.”’ 

“He has left a commission for me to execute 
for him at General Lambert’s,” said the officer, 


and upon Mr. Allyn’s making himself known to 


him, he delivered to him a small packet supers 
scribed, “7’o Miss Bertha Allyn, at General 


Lambert's.” 

When Bertha received the news, she accused 
herself of the young officer’s death, and even the 
last words in his parting letter to her brought no 
comfort. He said: 


“Bertha, my dearest, forever my soul's choice, 


I leave you to seek death; I should perish here 
from too much thought. I prefer to lose my life 
for my name’s honor, where fame may be earned. 
If you hear of my death, ask my comrades if 
our name and God’s was not last upon my lips. 
it I survive with honor, again shall [ see you to 
ask you once more on this side of the grave—to 
forgive me. Wixton.” 


In the spring of 18—, Bertha Allyn accom- 
panied her father to their home on that beautifal 
legendary river, the Rappahannock, in Virginia. 
But her face was paler than before she sought 
the Key City of the Canadas, and the good old 
servants expressed their fears for “ young mis- 
sus” in their own fondling way. 

Her mind was drooping, and as each note of 
war reached America, and that famous siege was 
carried on before Sebastopol, poor Bertha eagerly 
sought every scrap of news which would throw 
light upon the movements or fate of Arthur. 
She only heard from time to time of his bravery, 
and his rapid promotion to colonel, and then all 
news ceased. 

It was a sultry day in August, and in the 
evening Bertha threw open her latticed shutters 
to gaze out upon the silver winding stream curv- 


ing around the deep woods in the distance, and 
to receive a little breeze which seemed now to be 
blowing from the river. It was nearly two years 
since her departure from Quebec, and what an 
experience had been hers! She had refused three 
offers of marriage, but still cherished the one 
image of that graceful form, scarlet-coated, whose 
deep, magnetic eyes looked softly into hers from 
beneath his heavy fur hat, whom she’could see in 
her imagicstion, recklessly charging upon bodies 
whose artillery belched forth death. And yet, 
as upon this evening she took this fancy, there 
would be a strange hope spring up in her heart 
that he was yet alive, and she felt sure if he was 
they would meet again. 


The mists of evening gathered over the valley, 
the hours of labor were over, and the happy ne- 
groes were wending their way to their “ quar- 
ters,” wildly chanting some of their strange 
choruses; the purple and gold irradiated the 
serpentine river, and the maiden conjured up 
strange images in its glistening depths. The 
twilight magician was wooing Bertha to peace. 

Ail at once there was a strange murmuring 
sound from below, a din as of some strange 
event. She was startled as by an electric shock. 
Her face reddened and paled again. She arose, 
moved by some invisible power, and hastened to 
the piazza below. A group stood there which 
rooted her like a statue to the spot. Grasping a 
tall gentleman’s hand warmly was her father. 
The stranger was in military undress, his face 
burned by exposure, and his long fine hair 
falling in heavy curls around his face. But, O, 
the eyes! they drew Bertha to their possessor 
with a power held by none save Arthur. 

“Bertha, I have come for your forgiveness 
these many thousand miles,” the stranger said. 

“ Dear Arthur—at last.” And she would have 
fallen, but the officer’s arm enfolded her. 

Thus, with the white-haired father’s blessing, 
and the wondering group of negroes standing 
below, sending up a glad shout, with the last rays 
of the golden sunlight pouring its warm beams 
over the scene, thus did Bertha Allyn become 
Colonel Wilton’s wife. 


Wonderful Memory. 

An extraordinary power of memory is noted in a 
Scottish newspaper, in the case of a son of a farmer 
named Gordon, living at Reuaton. This young 
man remembers everything, even to days and 
hours, repeats whole sermons, cites any passage 
from Scripture without missing a word, and does 
other wonderful things with the phrenological 
organ of eventuality. 
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NATIVE AFRICAN TRIBES. 


The tribes which M. Du Chaillu visited are 
the most remarkable of intertropical Africa. The 
Fan people are undoubtedly cannibals, as are, it 
is believed, all the adjoining mountain tribes. 
They buy the dead for food and the king alone 
is not eaten. Piles of haman bones and skulls, 
fragments of the ordinary meals, meet the eye at 
every turn. Human flesh is exposed in the pub- 
lic markets for sale. It is the food of all, and is 
relished by all. Ordinary animal food is scarce. 
The Fans are of a lighter hue than any of the 
western tribes. They are well armed, and bear 
shields of elephant hide, impenetrable as iron. 
The Ostreba, a neighboring tribe, are expert 
blacksmiths ; and as iron ore is found in consid- 
erable quantities in the country, they make their 
own weapons, and obtain by native skill a much 
better quality of steel than any brought from Eu- 
rope or America. They have constructed a very 
peculiar pointed axe, which, when thrown from 
a distance, strikes with the point down. They 
use this weapon with great effect, and, as the ob- 
ject aimed at is the head, the point penetrates 
the brain, and kills the victim immediately, and 
the round edge of the axe is then used to cut off 
the head. Their ingeniously-constructed knives 
are sheathed in covers made of human skin. 
These people seem to M. Du Chaillu the finest 
and bravest race he had seen in the interior of 
Africa. They point to the east as the quarter 
from whence they migrated, describe it as a very 
mountainous country, and say that the people 
are cannibals like themselves. Domestic slavery 
does not prevail to any considerable extent 
among these tribes, but great numbers are sold 
every year to the traders, and M. Du Chailla 
says that French “emigrant” ships have been 
reeently filled with Fans, and that they have 
been thus transported from their country in great 
Discovery” in the Quarterly 

iew. 
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THE BIBLE. 


I am of opinion that the Bible contains more 
true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more pure 
morality, more important history, and finer 
strains of poetry and eloquence, than can be col- 
lected from all other books in whatever age or 
language they may have been written.—Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. 

I will hazard the assertion that no man ever 
did or ever will become truly eloquent, without 
being a constant reader of the Bible, and an ad- 
mirer of the purity and sublimity of its language. 
—Fisher Ames. 

The Bible is a book worth more than all the 
other books that were ever printed.—.Patrick 
Henry. 

Young man, attend to the voice of one who 
has a certain degree of fame in the 
world, and who will shortly appear before his 
Maker—read the Bible every day of your life.— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


A virtuous person looks upon the whole world 
as his country, and upon God to be a witness 
and judge of his words and deeds. He so gov- 
erns his life and thoughts, as if the whole world 
were to see the one and read the other. 


— 
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[ontema.] 
PRITHEE. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Lady, turn thine eyes aside, 
They are full of splendor; 

And my lover, ere they witched him, 
He was true and tender. 


Thou hast all the pride and bloom 
Of the perfect summer; 

I—ah, lady! I am but 
Spring, the sweet new-comer. 


I have dewdrops in my hair, 
Pretty, pearly cluster! 

And the Morning envies me 
When she sees their lustre. 


I have buds upon my brow, 
Daintily unfolding, 

Tenderest odors, sweet and faint, 
In their young hearts holding. 


I have music-sandalled feet; 
Do you hear them tripping ? 

Fleet as fays’, in haste to be 
At their banquet sipping. 


I have April's tender tears; 
April’s glow and shiver; 
And her coy coquettish smile, 

In my glancing quiver. 


And my head with shifting light 
Shiningly is laden, 

Snooded in the modest grace 
Of sweet May—the maiden. 


eo Yet, fair lady, seest thou not 
How these timid graces 
Pale, when peerless charms like thine 
Fate beside them places ? 


Lady, turn thine eyes aside, 
Ere my lover love thee. 

You care naught for him—but // 
Holy heaven above me! 


Where would any sunshine be ? 
What would life have left me, 

If your careless, cruel splendor 
Of his love bereft me? 


(onrerwa.) 
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BY H. B. SANFORD. 


“Don’t go out this evening, dear!” said Mrs. 
Maverick to her son. “TI feel every day that 
there will be trouble between our people and the 
king’s troops, and I am only contented when 
you are safe at home.” 
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“T shall only go as far as the church, mother. 
Surely there is no harm in standing there to see 
the soldiers at drill. I shall return long before 
nine.” 

“ Well, remember that you are the sole pro- 
tector of myself and your sister ; and if you come 
to harm, what will become of us?” 

“I do remember, dearest mother. My father’s 
dying words are never out of my mind. I trust 
never to disgrace them, but always to assist and 
protect you both.” 

“Go then, and do not forget that we are lone- 
ly at home without you.” 

“As to that, mother, it would be a pleasant 
stroll for youand Anna. Come, get your cloaks, 
and I will engage that Lieutenant Wilcox will 
be too much occupied to-night, to annoy her with 
his admiring gaze.” 

And the affectionate boy went up to his sister 
and kissed the ripe, rosy lips with a brother’s 
loving touch. He still lingered, with a longing 
look at the hat and overcoat that lay upon a 
chair. The mother saw his look, and said, qui- 
etly, “No, Samuel, but remember your promise 
to be at home early.” When he said his smiling 
good-by, she thought she had never seen him 
look so handsome nor so animated. His closely 
curling brown hair had not been shorn to the 
prevailing fashion, and his large brown eyes 
sparkled with pleasure and affection, while the 
red lips were parted over the beautifully white 
and even teeth. Tall for his age, which was 
barely seventeen, Samuel Maverick might have 
passed for twenty-two. 

The boy was all in all to his widowed mother, 
who leaned upon him almost as she had leaned 
upon his father. He and Anna were all that 
were left of a large family, and they had grown 
dearer to the mother’s heart by each newly-sev- 
ered tie. There was something moble and chiv- 
alrous in the way in which the youth devoted 
himself to her, and to his sister, who was two 
years his senior. 

The pretty home in Union Street remained 
just as when his father died, with its ponderous 
claw-footed tables, and leather-covered chairs and 
sofa, studded with brass nails, its rich chintz bed 
and window-hangings, and its wealth of old sil- 
ver, which Mrs. Maverick would never dream of 
parting with. But the chief charm of the house 
was sweet Anna Maverick ; so full of simple and 
earnest tenderness to her mother and brother, so 
devout in her religious duties, so kind to the poor 
and distressed. She was more than loved—she 
was worshipped. 

The jest which had brought the bright flush to 
her cheek was not without its meaning. A 
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young lieutenant in the king’s troops had been 
smitten by the charms of the sweet girl, whom 
he had seen at church; and, although perfectly 
respectful in his demeanor, he had ventured to 
follow her at a distance until he had clearly as- 
certained her residence. Since she had discov- 
ered this, she had remained almost wholly at 
home, not liking to go out, even if attended by 
her young brother. 

Lieutenant Wilcox was stationed with his regi- 
ment at Murray’s Barracks on Brattle Street; 
and as the Mavericks attended meeting in the 
ancient edifice in that street, there was one day 
in the week in which Anna could not well avoid 
him. It was difficult on that day for the modest 
eyes to be raised to the minister’s face without 
encountering a pair of black orbs fixed admiring- 
ly upon her. Her blushes on these occasions 
could not be repressed, and they gave rise to un- 
merciful raillery on her brother’s part. 

The evening on which the above conversation 
took place at the house in Union Street was that 
of the fifth of March, 1770—that eventful night, 
in which were ripened the seeds of the great and 
glorious struggle that made our country free. 


Stand !” 

This command was issued from the stentorian 
lungs of a British sentinel to four youths, who 
were attempting to pass through Boylston’s Al- 
ley from Brattle Street to the bottom of Market 
Street. It was completely disregarded; the 
young men still endeavoring, though quietly and 
without words, to force their way. 

The sentinel, who for the last half hour had 
been amusing himself by idly striking fire against 
the wall with his sword, now brandished the 
weapon to some purpose; for, infuriated at the 
contemptuous manner of the young men, he 
struck at them right and left. The first blow 
elicited a shower of heavier ones from the hands 
of the sturdy youths, and in three minutes the 
whole street was in the wildest confusion. Hun- 
dreds were brought to the spot by the fierce cries 
that were uttered. The soldiers flocked to the 
aid of the sentinel, and the town’s-people eagerly 
gathered at the sound of the bells that were now 
ringing out upon the clear March air. 

Among these crowds might have been seen the 
bright brown locks of Samuel Maverick, who 
had been leaning quietly against the wall of the 
old church. He had started forth involuntarily 
at the first sound, and had now become inextri- 
cably entangled with the moving mass of persons 
who had made their way to thé scene. The 
sight of Lieutenant Wilcox made the poor boy 
recall the idle words he had spoken to his sister. 
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He was quite near him, when a crowd surround- 
ed the soldiers. Billets of wood, ice and snow- 
balls flew rapidly, and the troops were dared to 
fire. The command was given, and they did 
fire, “right and left.” A ball struck young 
Maverick, and he fell. Some one in the crowd 
shouted his name, and pressed forward to defend 
him. It was too late! The poor boy lay dead 
in the street. 

There was one ear to whom the sound of that 
name came with a crushing sense of sorrow. 
The young officer, who had often dreamed of 
sweet Anna Maverick, heard the tidings, and 
knew that the dead boy was her brother. He 
pressed forward now, and saw the same bright 
eyes still open, the long bright hair clustered 
around the white forehead, just as he had seen it 
only the Sabbath before, when he was sitting by 
his sister’s side in church; and thought what 
desolation a few moments of this wretched work 
had brought upon the fatherless girl and her 
mother. 

Hour after hour that mother and sister awaited 
the boy’s return. Many times they were tempted 
to go out in search of him ; but the probability of 
the troops being around the town, as they fre- 
quently were in the evening, prevented them. 
They had heard the firing, and were terrified at 
the sound ; yet they hardly dared own their fears 
to each other. Anna kept her eyes turned stead- 
ily upon her work—a jacket for her brother—and 
Mrs. Maverick, who was diligently knitting a 
sock for him, kept her own eyes shaded from the 
light. 

A knock at the door made them both start. Ir@ 
was the minister who entered; he under whose 
preaching the family had sat; who had baptized 
the children and buried the father; and who had 
now come to announce this dreadful calamity to 
the widow. He took the proffered chair, and 
then came that awful pause that precedes the 
telling of a fearful tale. Tears were in the old 
man’s eyes—true and sympathizing tears, such 
as are welled up from generous and affectionate 
hearts for the woes of others. He never remem- 
bered afterwards in what words he told the story 
—nor did they; but when he had finished, the 
door was again gently opened, and tenderly and 
with hushed footsteps the dear boy, who had so 
lately left them with a bounding heart and a 
promise to come back soon, was brought in and 
laid upon the old-fashioned leather sofa. Kind 
hands had washed the blood from his face, and 
he lay with that indescribable beauty upon his 
countenance that always comes in the “first 
dark days of nothingness,” 

“ Before decay’s effacing 


Have swept the lines where beauty lingers ;” 
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that beauty, too, which is said to be most remark- 
able in those who have died of wounds inflicted 
by shooting. Mother and sister were on their 
knees before the couch that held their idol, but 
there was something in that calm, heavenly look 
that checked their tears. Brave men stood by 
with teardrops raining over their rough, weather- 
beaten cheeks, and sobs came up strong and 
deep from manly hearts ; but there was no sound 
of wail from the two who looked upon their dead 
son and brother. A moment more, and then the 
voice cf the venerable pastor arose in prayer, the 
first words of which were “ Father, we asked for 
him life—and thou hast given him long life, even 
forever and ever.” 

It was all he could say; but on the ensuing 
day, when the coffins of the murdered men were 
brought into the church, the outpourings of the 
good man’s grief and righteous indignation found 
vent in a thrilling appeal to the people to be up 
in their might and tamely bear these outrages no 
longer. Truly they needed no such stimulus 
from the pulpit; they waited only to bury their 
dead before raising that anthem of liberty, which 
has since been heard throughout the world; and 
which, God helping us, will never cease to re- 
sound until there are new heavens and a new 
earth. 

Near one of the pillars of the church stood a 
young English officer, shading his face with his 
plumed hat. Those near him saw the bright 
tears trickle through his fingers, and fall upon 
the floor. Yet ever and anon his eyes were fixed 
upon the slight figure of Anna Maverick, as she 
bent from the front pew over the pallid face that 
lay close beneath her gaze. Once a gust of wind 
from an open window blew aside a bright tress 
of hair, and she started as if she believed the 
dead were coming to life again. Then the long 
pent-up showers drenched her pale face, and the 
mother’s tears followed. It was like breaking 
up the ice by the spring rains. People looked 
on and wondered that such drops could fall from 
eyes that seemed but a moment ago so hard and 
dry. 

When all was over, and the bereaved women 
had retired to their lonely home, it was nearly 
dark in the short March afternoon. Some kind 
neighbors had made tea for the wornout mourn- 
ers, and friendly voices urged them to refresh 
themselves, but in vain. They were grateful, 
but they wished to be alone—and soon the house 
was left to the solitary beings. There was no 
light in the room save that which gleamed feebly 
from a neglected wood-fire. The mother and 
daughter felt no cold, yet each shuddered as they 
thought of the snow now falling fast upon the 
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new-made grave—of the white mound which 
would meet their eyes, gleaming up like a marble 
carved cushion in the morning sun, as it would 
come up over the old burial-place at Copp’s 
Hill. 
A gentle tap and a noiseless step did not alarm 
them, or make them raise their eyes. Some 
friendly being had come perhaps to sympathize 
with them; and they would be thankful, if it 
would be only in silence. But a strange voice 
came on the ear, and words of attempted conso- 
lation reached them, that sent a thrill through 
their hearts. They listened, and were comforted, 
unknowing who was their consoler. The speaker 
went on in tones that seemed almost inspired— 
so full of tender hope and soothing comfort—to 
depict the blessedness of the departed, that the 
tears of the mourners were checked, and they 
looked up to see who was giving them such 
heavenly consolings. 

Anna started. The face, seen by the fitful 
firelight, seemed familiar. Could it be the same 
of which she had caught stolen glances, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, as it beamed on her from a distant 
corner? But the gleam of comfort was short- 
lived. It was this very man, perhaps, who had 
shot her darling brother! Ile watched her, and 
seemed to read her thoughts. 

“Your brother, Miss Maverick, met his death 
at other hands than mine. God knows I would 
have made any sacrifice rather than a single per- 
son should have been shot by our troops. We 
shall, in all probability, be withdrawn immedi- 
ately ; but I could not go without a last farewell, 
and without assuring you that I am guiltless of 
the blood of your people. Think of me kindly 
when"] am gone. To you, madam,” turning to 
Mrs. Maverick, ‘‘I must apologize for what may 
seem an intrusion. In happier times, when these 
unfortunate differences are over, you may better 
bear to see me. ‘Till then, farewell!” 


When war’s desolations were over, and peace 
was proclaimed between the nations, Robert 
Wilcox returned to America for a brief season, 
When he again sailed for his native shore he was 
not alone. Mrs. Maverick did not accompany 
them ; her heart was in the grave with her dead 
son, and she could not leave the land where he 
was buried. ‘“ There is no love like a mother’s.” 


Were not the mysteries of antiquity, in thei 
practical effect, a sort of religious peerage, to 
embrace and absorb those persons whose inquir- 
ies might endanger the established belief? If so, 
it is a strong presumption in favor of Christianity, 
that it contains none ; y as it borrows uo 
aid from castes. 


T had crept up to within less than th 
of a noble cow, and was only waiting 


J 


audibly. H 


GRAND CONFLAGRATION. 


paces 
r the 
brate to present some eligible point to fire at, 
when, while thus watching her movements, two 
others had unperceived approached me from be- 
hind, and before I became aware of their near- 
ness to me, were actually only about fifteen 
yards from where I sat. Indeed, they would 
probably been upon me in a second or two had I 
not chanced to cast my eyes on my native attend- 
ant, who was crouched alongside of me in fear 
and 5 < with his teeth chattering quite 

e had discovered the danger, but had 


and was shown a young lady about twelve years 
old, who had aed much i appearance of a 
icked Cochin China fowl. I concealed m 
peiee, and told the old lady that, when 
lassie became taller and very fat, I might then 
think more seriously of her proposition ; but as 
at present I had not six cows—the required price 
—handy, I could not entertain the subject. The 
old lady told me she would get the skin and 
bone adorned with fat by the time I came on an- 
other visit; and, for all I know, this black 
charmer may be now waiting in disappointed 
plumpness.—Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs 
of South Africa, 


either not the sense to warn me, or had become 4 


too frightened to s 


be at my heels. 
suddenly 


The act proved a rash one. 
down upon me furiously. 


that I did my best to outstrip my pursuers. 


rifle, a heavy one, considerably impeded my pro- 
gress; but the shorter the distance became be- 


tween me and my foes, the tighter I grasped my 
weapon. For some seconds my esca 
more than doubtful ; but, providentially, just as I 
was almost out of breath, the elephants stopped 
short in their chase. Had they but followed for 
another fifty yards, destruction would have been 
inevitable, for I had to cross a considerable open 
space.—Andersson’s African Explorations, 
PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 

I won an old lady’s heart by a present of to- 
bacco on my return to Inkau’s kraal. She had 
been frequently looking at me very attentively, 
and paid me some neat compliments; had she 
been young, and more like Peshauna, I should 
have been flattered; but, unfortunately, her ap- 
pearance was not one that would be at all likely 
to inspire the tender ion. Her face was thin 
and wrinkled, while her whole body looked as 
though it were covered with a skin that had 
been originally intended for a very much larger 
person. During the whole time she was at 
work, she was uttering disjointed remarks to me, 
and at length , in the most shameless 
and barefaced manner, that I should marry her 


k. It was by following the 
man’s fixed and frightened gaze that I first be- 
came conscious of our unpleasant situation. To 

rise to my feet—to clear with a tremendous leap 

the first bush that obstructed my flight, was but 

the work of a moment. The brutes pursued me 

instantly, aod I was obliged to abandon precipi- 

tately a second ambush I had taken up. The 
troop at last stopped, and following their ex- 
oust, I dropped flat behind a bush. The whole 
herd was now facing me, distant only a hundred 
yards. What with their small, peering, restless, 
mischievous-looking eyes, huge flapping ears, el- 
evated trunks, etc., their appearance was alto- 
gether most fierce and threatening. I was more 
than once in the act of pulling the trigger at the 
foremost cow, but was afraid, feeling certain that 
if she received the shot, even should it prove 
fatal, the entire body of them would once more 
While in this dilemma they 
wheeled right about. This was my 
time, and I instantly fired at the original leader. 
With a shrill and 
heart-piercing trumpeting, the beasts charged 
Those who know 
what it is to run for one’s life can easily —_ * 
The 


GRAND CONFLAGRATION. 


The whole country before us was one huge 
lake of flames. Turning to Mortar, I exclaimed, 
“ Good God, our return is cut off!” 1 had seen 
many wood and grass fires, but nothing to equal 
this. Immediately in front of us lay stretched 
out like a sea a vast pasture prairie, dotted with 
occasional trees, bounded in the distance by 

roves of huge giraffe thorns, all in a blaze! 
Through the very midst of this lay our path. 
By delaying a few hours the danger would have 
been considerably diminished, if not altogether 
over; but delay in our case seemed almost more 
dangerous than going forward, and so on we 
— trusting to some favorable accident to 

ring us through te we had to face. As 
we advanced we h distinctly the sputtering 
and hissing of the inflamed grasses and brush- 
wood, the cracking of the trees as they reluc- 
tantly yielded their massive forms to the unre- 
lenting and all-devouring element, the screams 
of startled birds and other commingling sounds 
of terror and devastation. There was a great 
angle in our road, running parallel, as it were, to 
the raging fire, but afterward turning abruptly 
into a burning savanna. By the time we had 
reached this point, the conflagration, still in its 
glory on our right, was fast receding on our left, 
thus opening a passage, into which we darted 
without hesitation, although the ground was still 
smouldering and reeking, and in some places 
quite alive with flickering sparks from the recent 
besom of hot flames that had swept over it. 
Tired as our cattle were, this heated state of the 
ground made the poor brutes step out pretty 
smartly. At times we ran great risk of being 
crushed by the falling timbers. Once a huge 
trunk, in flames from top to bottom, fell athwart 
our path, sending up millions of sparks, and 
scattering innumerable splinters of lighted wood 
all around us, while the numerous nests of the 
social grossbeaks—the Textor erythrorhynchus— 
in the ignited trees, looked like so many lamps 
suspended in designs at once natural, pleasing, 
and splendid. It was altogether a glorious illu- 
mination, worthy of Nature's palace with its in- 
numerable windows and stately vaulted canopy. 
But the danger associated with the grand specta- 
cle was too great and too imminent for us thor- 
oughly to appreciate its magnificence. Indeed, 


we were really thankful when once our backs 
were turned on the awful scene.—Andersson’s 


African Explorations. 


daughter. I requested to know which of the 
damsels then present was the bride, 


The young lady who gives herself away loses 
p possession. 
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THE FAIR-HAIRED BOY. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


The moonlight silvered all the hills 

That leaned against the starry blue. 
The glory trembled on the rills, 

Slow wandering down the valley through; 
And every dew-gemmed tree and flower 
Did mirror fair pale Luna's dower. 


The winds were hushed, the waters mute, 
’T was tranquil all beneath, above, 
Save that the nightingale’s rich flute 
Was heard from out the solemn grove, 
As sweet the liquid sounds ascended, 
Echo softly with them blended. 


We sat beneath the ancient oax 

That waved our cottage home before, 
Of vanished friends my mother spoke, 

Her eyes with grief were brimming o'er: 
My father kissed her tears away, 
She smiled, and we again were gay. 


But when in lighter mood she told 
Of her young days of sunny joy, 
And all her playmates dear of old, 
The best beloved a fair-haired boy; 
Then first I saw, in mute surprise, 
That tears were in my father’s eyes. 


Together home from school they went, 
Oft sat beneath the ancient oak, 
The rainbow hope was o'er me bent— 
My mother, smiling as she spoke, 
While fell a tear of tender joy, 
“Thy father was the fair-haired boy!” 


The moon still silvers all the hills, 
The woods, the waves with splendor pale; 
The nightingale her music trills, 
And echo dies along the vale: 
But not for us, our joys are o’er, 
Those cherished scenes we see no more. 


[oRIGINAL.] 
THE HUGUENOTS’ ESCAPE. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF FRANCIS I. 


BY CARRIE E. DODD. 


Tue depths of a thick forest were vocal with 
the songs of birds. All nature seemed uttering 
one gl:d, triumphant shout, and the golden day 
seemed as if it could shine on none but images 
of peace and beauty. Beneath those green trees, 
the brignt sun looked down through interlacing 
boughs, on a group of travellers who had halted 
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at the only cleared spot for some distance around. 
It was the hour of noon, and they had evidently 
stayed for rest and repose ; for, here and there, a 
weary one lay upon the grass with motionless 
form and eyes closed against the bright, beauti- 
ful scene. Some leaned heavily against the 
enormous trunks of trees that must have waved 
there centuries ago; while little children, hushed 
to peaceful slumber, were swinging in hammocks 
slung between the branches, 

This was in the long ago times of Francis II. 
of France, when the relentless persecutions against 
the Huguenots caused them to hold themselves 
in readiness to flee at any moment from the mis- 
erable tyranny that so harassed them; and the 
serene beauty of this day was lost to the anxious 
party. Here were father and son, mother and 
daughter, brother and sister, lover and mistress— 
all anxious for the fate of the beloved ones who 
were leaning upon them for support or asking for 
sympathy. 

And among the group assembled on the green 
sward and under the greenwood tree on this day, 
was one of the loveliest beings that ever graced 
this lower world. The beautiful person was ani- 
mated by as beautiful a soul. The pure, pale 
Greek face expressed only the emotions of a pure 
and innocemf# heart, that had been sadly tried in 
the furnace of affliction, yet was still brave and 
heroic to endure to the bitter end. 

Marguerite de Espernay, the daughter of a 
princely father, had been left in orphanhood from 
her seventh year. Her father had been cruelly 
murdered in one of the shameful political strifes 
that deformed France; and her gentle mother, 
unable to stem the rude tide of adversity, had 
bowed her fair young head and sank to an early 


grave. 

The little Marguerite had remained under the 
care of her father’s sister, Marie de Espernay, a 
princess in her own right, but deprived, by the 
same despotic sway that destroyed her brother, 
of her inheritance. She alone clung to the little 
orphan—her helpless state, as well as her sweet 
and winning ways, demanding from her a moth- 


er’s love. By the memory of her murdered 
brother, by the ties that bound her in tenderest 
affection to his gentle wife, she vowed to devote 
herself, heart and soul, to her interests, as long 
as Heaven should spare her life. 

Under her kind, yet firm rule, Marguerite had 
grown up in a thoughtful sadness that was per- 
haps a shade too gloomy for her years; yet what 
was lost in the gaiety of youth was more than 
compensated by the beautiful spirit that ruled 
every word and look. When the troubles of the 
Huguenots broke out, Marguerite de Espernay 
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was like an angel guardian to the feeble and de- 
sponding. Far more than the gay and cheerful 
of their persecuted ones, she helped to animate 
the spirits of the sorrowing, and impart hope 
and comfort to the distressed. Strong men and 
women looked to the young girl for sympathy 
and consolation, and sometimes even for counsel 
in times that required the deepest thought and 
the highest judgment. In short, there was nev- 
er, perhaps, one who, in many points, so nearly 
resembled Joan of Arc, combining the softest 
and purest maiden modesty with high and lofty 
qualities and principles. 

Not unsought as a wife, was she who was 
sometimes called the Angel of the Huguenots. 
Francois de Aubrey, a noble French gentleman, 
who had joined the Huguenots from principle, 
had been passionately attached to Marguerite, 
almost from herchildhood. The attachment was 
warmly approved by her aunt Marie, and it was 
one of her dearest wishes that, in the event of 
her own death, she might leave her in the care of 
one who had proved himself to be so good and 
noble. 

They had been sitting a little apart from the 
rest, on this day—the aunt and niece—while 
Francois was devoting himself to the general 
comfort of the party. Marguerite h@@ been hush- 
ing the tired children to slumber, and now, weary 
and faint, she had thrown herself upon a mossy 
bank beside her aunt, who seized the opportunity 
to again press the suit which had been so ineffec- 
tually urged. Francois had entreated her to 
do so, and she was not unwilling to accept the 
office. 

“It is in vain, my beloved friend,” answered 
Marguerite. ‘Had it been possible to alter my 
determination, Francois would have had no oc- 
easion for an intercessor. But I have devoted 
myself, heart and soul, to my suffering compan- 
ions ; and, until this wicked persecution ceases, I 
shall never seek my own happivess.” 

The beautiful eyes were bedewed with tears, 
and she besought her aunt never again to urge 
her to break her resolve, so earnestly that Marie 
had not the heart to disobey her wishes. Yet, 
as Francois approached the spot where they sat, 
the same weeping eyes gave him a soft welcome, 
and the little hand was put fearlessly and loving- 
ly within his own. 

“I know by Aunt Marie’s looks,” said the 
lover, “ that she has been unsuccessful with you, 
Marguerite, and these tears tell me that you are 
touched by my devotion. Would to heaven that 
you could recall your resolution not to make me 

happy.” 


THE HUGUENOTS’ ESCAPE. 


blous times like these? Now, that every breeze 
bears some threatened danger to our sorrowing 
band—now, that we are in doubt whether we shall 
ever pass the river and land in some more genial 
clime—now that we are bidding adieu to our be- 
loved France, is it a time to think of bridal fes- 
tivities? Nay, do not interrupt me—would it 
not be a sad, sad time to be united? You know 
my heart, Francois; and when happier times 
come to us, depend on it that no girlish affecta- 
tion or pretended reserve will, on my part, be as- 
sumed or felt. Only see our persecuted band be- 
yond the reach of tyrant sway, and I will be your 
wife without any unnecessary solicitation. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“Love, you shall be obeyed, I will press you 
no longer ; looking only to the moment when I 
may claim my reward for the patience you im- 
pose on me—” 

He paused, for Marguerite’s face had assumed 
a listening look. 

“ Hark, Francois! I hear strange and startling 
sounds. What if our little party should be al- 
ready tracked ?” 

Francois turned pale, for he knew the danger 
of which she spoke. Yet in a moment, both 
rallied from the shock. That they were being 
sought for, they could not doubt; and their only 
safety now, was truly indeed in instant and silent 
flight. 

All along the banks of the Loire, the enemies 
of the Huguenots had been at work, guarding the 
fords, and setting the strictest watch for the fugi- 
tives. Not content with stripping them of their 
titles and possessions, basely robbing them, in 
many instances, of their friends and children, 
but they were determined that no other country 
should give them refuge. The long summer heats 
had given them hopes, that, notwithstanding the 
guarded fords, they might be able to elude the 
enemy, by crossing in the night, at some unim- 
portant point—the river being dry and shrunken 
beyond what was ever remembered of it before. 
They were now within a distance of the river 
which would require but three fourths of an hour 
in advance of their pursuers; and the sounds of 
pursuit were still afar off and undistinguishable, 
save to the nicest sense of hearing. 

The three persons who had heard them, went 
forward, and communicated the tidings in the 
gentlest and quietest manner—carefully avoiding 
to disturb the aged people or children, until the 
horses were caught, and every vestige of their 
recent presence there removed. Then the ham- 
mocks were dislodged from the trees, and each 
sleeping child placed in the arms of a mounted 


“ And could you be happy, Francois, in trou- 


rider. Not a word, save in the lowest tones, was 
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uttered ; but when the cavalcade was ready to 
proceed, the man who was to actas guide, turned 
his horse river-ward. . 

Instinctively the whole party made way for 
Francois, Marguerite and her aunt to follow him 
first. Each of the three bore a sleeping child 
nestled lovingly to the heart. The others follow- 
ed by threes, and the horses were spurred on 
through the path, which was just wide enough to 
permit them to go on easily. The soft yet firm 
path, covered with the tassels of the larch and 
pine, was favorable to the silence required ; the 
horses’ feet moving over it without a single echo ; 
while the embowering trees prevented all possi- 
bility of being seen from the main road. 

Ah! what a moment was that, when their eyes 
caught sight of the gently flowing river! Its bed 
was shrunken to a depth that seemed fordable, 
and not a single guard was apparent! With 
hearts that almost burst their bounds with glad- 
ness and thanksgiving, they planged in. The 
waters were deeper than they had imagined, but 
not a cry or loud word burst from that brave lit- 
tlearmy. ‘For God and for Freedom!” was 
the watchword in each soul, but all unspoken by 
the mute lips. 

They were trained horses that carried over the 
gallant company ; horses that were used to the 
pressure of fearless riders; and the leaders had 
taken care that the timid and aged should be 
mounted behind those who were powerful and 
strong. Once, in the passage over, Marguerite’s 
steed became separated from its companions. 
The child which she bore in her arms awoke; 
and, seeing nothing but the wide waste of waters, 
and the horse on whose back she seemed to be 
swimming over it, uttered a shriek, which Mar- 
guerite checked by placing her hand over its 
mouth, subduing it to a low moan. But, in the 
act, she dropped the bridle; and her efforts to 
recover it almost cost her her life. Francois 
saw her danger, but could not reach her. A mo- 
ment of breathless agony, and he saw the brave 
girl, who had been vainly reaching after the 
bridle, drop back into the saddle, and trust her- 
self wholly to the instinct of the horse. He heard 
her speak to the horse in a low, soft voice, and 
felt that if any danger existed, it would be at 
landing. He strove to encourage his own steed 
to put out his full strength ; and succeeded in get- 
ting him safely to the shore, in time to put down 
the child he carried, to seize Marguerite’s bridle 
and relieve her of the increasing burden of the 
little girl. 

Long before they had reached half way across 
the river, the sky, hitherto so bright, had be- 
come overcast with threatening clouds. Dark- 


ness came over the green wood path they had left 
behind, and dull, heayy clouds had hang over 
their way upon the waters. Scarcely had they 
obtained footing upon the bank, ere the storm 
came on in its fury, and they were forced to find 
refuge in the small huts that had been erected on 
the shore for the salmon fishers. Here they lis- 
tened to the roar of the thunder, and saw the 
fearful lightning that every moment threatened 
to strike the little frail houses in which they hud- 
dled ; while the poor horses, tired and wet, were 
shivering without. 

By-and-by, the bow of promise was sect in the 
sky. The sun shone out goldenly and illumined 
every object. They looked out upon the river, 
now swollen to an immense height by the fast 
falling rain, and blessed God that he had permit- 
ed them to cross it before that change had come 
upon its surface. 

Something on the opposite bank glittered 
brightly in the setting sun. What could it be? 
They had left no such gorgeousness upon the 
shore they had left. And Marguerite, who had 
been watching it with eager eyes, touched her 
lover upon the arm, and whispered softly, as she 
pointed to the swollen river, and, beyond it to 
the flashing armor of the king’s troops: “Our 
freedom is accomplished! Look, Francois! the 
enemy cannot reach us now!” 


A month from that day, there was a bridal ina 
little Swiss cottage among the mountains. Sim- 
ple and modest looked the bride, as any of the 
mountain maidens ; yet men called her the Lady 
Marguerite, as befitted her princely descent. 

And, from that noble pair, came the noblest 
defenders of the faith for which the brave band 
that crossed the Loire upon that eventful day, 
had perilled their lives. 


“* When the eoft, low hymns went up to hea 
Sweet praise to Freedom’s God.”’ ny 


MEAT AND VEGETABLES. 

In an elaborate paper by Dr. Londe, of the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine, Paris, recently 
read before its members, he lays it down asa 
fundamental principle in the philosophy of diet, 
that the use of fresh meat daily is necessary to 
the working classes, although he admits that per- 
sons leading a comparatively idle life may do 
very well on fish, poultry, and other lighter forms 
of nourishment. In support of his opiaron, he 
produces the following conclusive fact :—In V841, 
the Rouen Railway Company, of France, having 
conceded the making of their line to English en- 

ineers, the latter brought over a band of Eng- 
ish laborers, who performed one-third more work 
daily than did the French. The latter were put 
upon a meat diet, similar to that of the English, 
and in a short time were able to accomplish the 
same amount of labor.—Scientific American. 


{omsarmat.] 
MORNING. 


BY MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


The phantom hosts, that the livelong night 
Held carnival o'er the land, 

Are striking their tents and marching away, 
A ghostly and goblin band. 


And the skulking shadows are hiding 
In the solemn woods away; 

And the crimson foam of the dawn-light breaks 
At the beautiful feet of day! 


Where the floating curtains of azure 
Are tasselled with fringed bands, 

Lo, the radiant morning, blushing and coy, 
In her golden sandals stands! 

Then have faith in the dark and the dawning, 
God sendeth them both at will; 


The mists that shadow the valleys, 
And the-morning light on the hill. 


Thus, though sorrow and sad peth 
So often about our way, 

We shall hear, in the beautiful dawning, 
The chimes of eternal day! 


> 


(ORIGINAL. 
THE MONK OF LA TRAPPE. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL. 


No more than half a century ago, the priest- 
hood of France numbered within its ranks as 


many corrupt and licentios members as any 
other profession, not even excepting the theatri- 
cal. The stigma attached itself alike to the high 
and noble families, and to those who took up 
the profession as a of earning daily bread. 
Religion was but a cloak to cover the most nefa- 


rious designs ; and gaming, intemperance, and, 
in short, the worst of vices found their votaries 


among those who had assumed the garb of piety. 
There was, to be sure, the shadow of conceal- 
ment. ‘The priesthood, although profligate, did 
not openly boast its profligacy ; but the younger 
and gayer clergymen wore a veil so thin, that it 
was impossible not to penetrate to the shameful 


Among those of the highest birth, was Adrien 
De Vere, the younger son of a noble family, who, 
having little save the family title to bestow upon 
the elder, were solicitous to the patronage 
of the church for his brother. Adrien was a 


youth of great intellectual culture, elegant tastes, 
and an eminently social and affectionate nature. 
There was a simple gaiety and kind-heartedness 


THE MONK OF LA TRAPPE. 


in his disposition, so different from the awkward, 
stiff, and restrained manner of his brother, that 
every one involuntarily wished him in his place. 
Every servant and dependent of the family pre- 
ferred Adrien to Claude; and if the father and 
mother did not express the same wish, it was be- 
cause decorum forbade them to utter it. 

It was cruel to bind one of such a tempera- 
ment to a profession he abhorred; and no less 
wicked to profane the holy calling, by placing 
one in its ranks who had no definite idea of its 
duties—no restraining respect for its require- 


ments. Soon after his introduction into the 
sacred office, he was introduced to a young and 


lovely woman who had been deserted by her hus- 
band. Madame de Cappelle had procured a di- 
vorce and was then performing at the opera, hav- 
ing the reputation of a brilliant performer. 


Her talent bad procured for her a splendid es- 
tablishment, to which were only invited persons 


of culture and genius. To her credit it may be 
said, that up to the time of De Vere’s introduc- 
tion to her, she had been of a perfectly irreproach- 
able character, and that her separation from her 
husband involved nota single charge against 
her. The young priest, with his delicate and 


elegant taste, bis genial, whole souled character, 
his strong intellectual traits, and his admiration 


of her peculiar talent as well as of herself, was, 
to her, an object of the anost cea but of course. 


the most h 3; and in a very 
short time, it ‘was fully returned by him. Inher 
society hours seemed moments. was impossi- 


ble to conceal dom the of hn world 
was forgetting his most sacred obligations. He 


was forever by her side; and people began sar- 
castically to remark how very musical he had 
grown. The rumors reached his family. They 
were shocked and scandalized at the report, and 
affected to disbelieve that Adrien should wish to 


lay aside his office, abjare celibacy and marry an 
actress ; for such was the story told. 


~ eae the passion and the sorrow of the 
lovers increased. A strong grief was superseded 
by a fixed melancholy for a time; and im the 
height of the latter sentiment, the young priest 
disgraced his profession irremediably. He gave 
up his nights and days to Madame Cappelle, 


While she peremptorily closed her doors upon 


all others, in order that she might devote herself 
wholly to him. 


In this soft dream of love and romance, the 
priest forgot all but the beauty and sweetness of 
her for whom he had bartered his soul. For 


Angelique Cappelle was enchantingly, pre emi- 
nently beautiful. Her first youth was past, it 


was true; but in its stead was that sweet matron- 
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ly charm, so dear ina wife, and which hardly 
seemed unsuited to her, lost and sinful as she 
had become. She loved decoration—as what 
Frenchwoman does not?—but her taste was 
pure and refined in dress, and the gaudy colors 
and elaborate ornament which her class usually 
delight in, were abhorrent to her. Her usual 
dress was white and her ornaments chiefly pearls ; 
and the contrast of these to her brilliant black 
eyes and the splendid hair that flowed arousd 
her like a cloud, or lay coiled about her beantiful 
head like a magnificent coronet, dark, shining, 


and banded with pearls, was a marvel to see, 


A matter of great importance took her lover 
away for two days. As soonas it could possibly 
be despatched, he d home and repaired 
without delay to the house of Angelique. There 
was not a soul visible. In vain he called to the 


servants. No voice nor presence answered him ; 


and, sick at heart, with a dreary presentiment of 


evil upon his spirit, he ascended to her chamber. 
The door was shut; but from the crevices, issued 
the smoke and smell of burning gums, so power- 
fully that they nearly took away his breath. He 
burst open the door, for he had called in vain for 


her to come. Had a thunderbolt burst before 
him, he could not have been more prostrated than 


at the sight that now swam before his eyes. 
Upon the floor, still clothed in the beautiful 
silken garments which she had worn when-he 
left her, lay the body of Angelique. Beside it 
was a casket of elegant material, but evidently 
of hasty construction, and the inside covered 


with some preparation of pitch or rosin, Tho 
same gums, mixed with others equally powerful 


and more aromatic, were burning in a small fur- 
nace, and for a the ke obstracted 
his view. As the air from the open door blew it 
aside, he perceived to his horror that the figure 
was headless! An instant passed, in which his 


senses seemed passing away, He awakened to 
new horrors. Ata short distance, within reach 


of his hand, lay the shining tresses, unbound, 
but with here and there a pear! clinging to the 
massive curls. They were Angelique’s—but 
was tbat scarred and distorted face, were those 
swollen and purple lips, the ones he had kissed in 


parting two days ago? Impossible! yet he 


could not doubt after all. 

in a few moments, a man who had brought 
the casket, it seemed, came back. Some car- 
riage had stopped at the door. He explained to 
Adrien’s eager questioning, that Angelique had 
been seized suddenly with what appeared to be 


a species of plague—that her servants fled, giv- 


ing the alarm to the authorities—that the casket 
proving too short, he had separated the head, for 
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want of time to procure another, and that 
the vehicle which was to bear the deceased 
out of the city was now waiting. Would his 
reverence say a prayer? yet he must be brief, 
for infection might have already marked them 
both! 

Horror-stricken, the unhappy priest, unheeding 
the man’s pious wish, ran wildly from the house. 
As if there was no escape for him from that 
dreadful sight, the hearse passed him, at a driv- 
ing pace, in a retired street which he had taken 
to avoid meeting any one, and the indignant 
driver called out to him to make way, if he could 


not just utter a prayer for poor madame’s repose ! 


In the heart of a dark wood lying in the shad- 
ow of the Appenines, is a monastery, whose 
gloomy turrets rise above the tallest trees. In 
appearance, it is the abode of the strictest monas- 


tic lify—and so it is, But in those days, under 
the pretence of religious purposes, it was the 


haunt of the vilest band of assassins and robbers 
that ever infested the solitude of the forest. The 
midnight traveller, joyfully beholding the light 
in its watch tower, impatiently hastened towards 
it; but so surely as he was about to turn his 


horse’s feet to the welcome bend in the road, it 
was the last tine. Untold horror awaited him 


under the guise of hospitality, and all trace of 
the murdered man was lost to his friends forever. 
Suddenly the terrors of the black forest ceased. 
The traveller passed securely along its edge, and 
confidence was restored. True, no one had ever 


thought of implicating the monks. It would 
have been deemed a sacrilegious suspicion, for 


the people believed that ifthe wayfarer could 
only reach the monastery they would be safe. 
The cowled heads, and meek, saintly faces that 
came forth daily, for alms for the convent, were 
a guarantee fur protection and safety to all! But 


now it was really so—for among these reckless 
and dangerous men, had arisen ono whose strict 


austerity of life, whose appeals to their con- 
sciences, and whose devoted picty put them all 
to shame. One after another renounced his ter- 
rible crimes, and resolved to watch and pray, 
lest he be again led into temptation, until the 


whole of that band of ruffians were changed into 
prayerful, religious beings. The person who 


had caus:d this reformation was elected superior 
of the convent, and all bowed to his dictation. 
The silent brotherhood of La Trappe was now a 
self denying, sin-forsaking community; and it 
owed this marvellous change to the sinful lover 


of Angelique Cappelle, the reckless breaker of 


priestly vows; to him who had so mysteriously 
disappeared at the time of the .pestilence, and 
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was supposed to have fallen a prey to its ravages. 
Yet of all that numerous band, not one knew 
who had come among them as a guardian angel, 
turning away their hearts from the deep sins of 
their lives. In that abode of silence no word 
was ever uttered, save the necessary sentences 
belonging to their institution and the purposes it 
involved. Names were never spoken, except 
when imperatively called for religious matters, 
and even then, the worldly name was unknown 
to all. The present superior was recognized 
only as Father Ambrosius. No one knew what 
had been his life, or the sorrow, guilt or shame 
that had brought him there, but all felt that what- 
ever it might have been—however sinful or reck- 
less—the sin and disgrace was all cancelled now. 
Austere to none but himself, the scourge and 
cord were his daily companions, prayer and hu- 
miliation forever in his thoughts. 

It was remarked, as the only offset to all this, 
that there was one picture in the chapel from 
which he always shrank and grew pale at the 
sight. It was the only evidence of dislike to the 
duty he owed there. This was the picture of a 
headless body, which, by some miraculous pro- 
cess, was about to be re-uniied to its head by the 
power of a saint. At the sight, Father Ambro- 
sius trembled and staggered. Some earthly feel- 
ing was still tugging at his heartstrings. 

“ Some fatal remembrance, some sorrow that throws 

A deep shade alike over joys, over woes, 

To which Time nothing sadder nor deeper can bring, 

To which joy hath no balm, and affliction uo , 

This fatal remembrance was his when this ter- 
rible painting brought up before him all the hor- 
rors of that day; but when once out of the chapel, 
he resumed his serene and quiet sway over him- 
self and others. 

None but a being who has seen some great and 
aggravated trouble could bear the intense soli- 
tude and silence of this convent. Every member 
of the silent brotherhood must have passed some 
terrible ordeal—some scathing, withering sorrow, 
or some sin which asks for life long, silent re- 
pentance. To its gloomy shades there once 
came a youth scarce beyond the tender years of 
his life. He was ail unknown, but his deep and 
penitential sorrow was not unmarked by the 
silent brothers. Not long after, a man of ripe 
years, with hair blanched to whiteness, as if it 
had changed in a single night, took his place at 
the table—another new comer at the anchorite’s 
meal that scantily covered it; and the only va- 
cant seat at the board was beside the young 
brother who had last entered. 


No word—no look passed between them. In 
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ging beside each other in the garden, the elder 
was called upon to assist in preparing a grave 
for the younger; and in placing a rude stone 
above him. Then, and not till then, when the 
name which the dead brother had borne in the 
world was inscribed there, did he know that it 
was his own son! 


There came a deeper change upon the supe- 
rior of La Trappe. The austerities he had prac- 
tised since he had entered the convent walls had 
been too much for one so delicately and tenderly 
reared. Sorrow, too, indisputably had done its 
wretched work upon him. He grew thinner and 
paler every hour, until he seemed almost ethe- 
realized; and one morning his presence was 
wanting at the early matins. One next him in 
office took it upon him to enter his cell, and 
found the attenuated form stretched upon the 
iron bed, and beside it the coffin half filled with 
ashes which he had long ago prepared for the 
reception of his body. But what is that which 
glitters upon the breast of the dead—lying upon 
his heart, but shining through the closed fingers ? 
It is the miniature of a lovely lady—so lovely, 
that he who takes it from the dead hand, ancho- 
rite though he be, may well be pardoned for gaz- 
ing upon it witha quickened throb of his own 
ong deadened heart. That was the picture of 
the lost love of Father Ambrosius, still cherished 
by the unhappy monk. 


A musical Phenomenon. 

A letter from Venice says that a professional mu- 
sician of that place has discovered a prodigy for 
which there is no precedent—a singer, that is to 
say, who is at once a bass, a baritone and a tenor. 
The professor was on his way to Rovigo, when he 
paused to rest atacountry inn. Suddenly, in an 
adjacent room, he heard a splendid bass voice sing 
Silva’s aria out of Ernani. That at an end, a so- 
norous baritone struck up the well known “ Lo ve- 
drem o veglio audace.’’ The listener was still lost 
in admiration of the beauty of these two: voices, 
when a high ringing tenor made itself heard, and 
sang, with great range of voice, Edgar's closing air 
in Lucia. The delighted professor could not re- 
strain his enthusiasm, and hurried into the adjoin- 
ing room to thank the gifted trio, when, to his as- 
tonishment, he found the apartment occupied by 
only one young man, who declared that he himself 
had sung all three airs. Put to the test, it was 
proved that he had spoken the truth, and that the 
singer possessed the extraordinary range from the 
low D to the high C, all full and beantiful chest 
notes. It is thought possible that the professor 
may persuade this Croesus of voices, who is the son 
of well-to-do burgesses, to devote himself to the 


a few months, in which they had been often dig- 


stage. 
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THE BEGGAR-GIBL. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


She was not (this beggar-girl that I knew) 
A beautiful fair-haired child; 

She had only rags, and bare red feet, 
And dark eyes fierce and wild. 


She had scanty skirts, that were notched and torn; 
Her ankles were brown and scarred ; 

And her fingers were bare, and purple with cold, 
And her palms were coarse and hard. 


The frost on the ground had somehow crept 
To her heart, and the hungry stare 

Of her hollow eyes flashed strangely out 
From her matted and straggling hair. 


The touch of the world had brushed the bloom 
From her cheek, and left it bold; 

And her voice had changed its childish tone 
For one that was harsh and old. 


She was so unlike a child, one shrank 
In affright at her elfish face, 

And marvelled, half doubting, if God would mete 
To her a measure of grace. 


God knows, not we, how the tender light 
Of her eyes went out in tears; 

We only see that a life-time’s weight 
Is lain on her half-score years. 


+ 


BORROWED PLUMES, 
NOT ENTIRELY A FANCY SKETCH. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


A somBre, rainy morning, with mud under 
foot, a raw, chilly atmosphere above and around, 
a cold, drenching rain to fill up the crevices, and 
general cheerlessness covering the whole scene, 
opened the day in and around the Star Tavern, 
upon which the events occurred which we now 
feel ourselves called upon to describe, just as 
they happened, and without coloring or distor- 
tion. “The Star,” by the way, was the name giv- 
en to a quaint little brown painted inn, situated 
by the side of one of the most out-of-the-way and 
unfrequented roads, through the extreme north- 
ern counties of England. Yet when we say un- 
frequented, it behooves us to make an exception ; 
for this self-same highway, be it known, was one 
of the few “ cross-cuts” which helped materially 
to shorten the way to that paradise of desperate 


lovers, the immortal Gretna Green; and such 
being the case, it could hardly be otherwise than 
that the Star of which we have spoken should 
provea guiding one to many a brace of sorely 
pursued candidates for matrimony, on their flight 
towards the goal of safety. 

Upon the morning in question, the snug little 
back parlor of the Star, gorgeous with its bright 
yellow painted floor, its green paper window-cur- 
tains, its highly-colored, impossible representa- 
tions of scriptaral scenes, and its gypsum statu- 
ary—these two latter being models of art in their 
way—upon this morning, as has just been re- 
marked, this little inn parlor contained two indi- 
viduals, who have much to do with our very 
matter of-fact story. 

“ They were lovers of course—a noble young 
man, anda beautiful, distressed damsel,” my 
ardent and sympathetic reader is, I fancy, already 
repeating to him or herself. But nothing of the 
kind; on the contrary, the two persons spoken 
of were both of the genus male, and, apparently, 
neither had the honor of the other’s acquaintance. 
At least, as we now find them, they are standing 
some fifteen feet apart, flattening their respective 
noses at the panes of different windows, and gaz- 
ing out silently, wofully, and most woe begoned- 
ly, at the driving rain and heavily-charged clouds, 

A word as to their personal appearance. The 
taller of the two would impress you instantly 
with the very distingué air with which he bore 
himself, and with the general elegance and ease 
of his appearance. To be sure there was noth- 
ing fastidious, or even fashionable about his dress, 
which seemed rather seedy than otherwise, and 
the scrupulous care with which his gray surtout 
was fastened under the chin, would inevitably 
carry to an observing mind a violent presump- 
tion of unclean linen, or no linen at all. Never- 
theless, his general bearing, as I have said, was 
extremely impressive; he looked for all the 
world like the conventional hero of a modern 
novel, and in looking at him, you would be very 
apt to feel that Ais name could not, by any pos- 
sibility, be Smith or Brown. Is he sufficiently 
described 

The other was a dapper, well dressed youth, 
whose uneasiness manifested itself in nervous 
tappings and scratchings at the window-glass, 
and by occasional passings from the parlor to 
the adjoining room, through the quarter open 
door of which portions ofa calico dress were 
now and then perceptible. Add to this fact an- 
other, that much of this second young man’s 
time at the window was occupied by tracing up- 
on its dampened surface, with his little finger 
end, the name Arabella, and you have a slight 
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framework upon which to base any amount of 
guessing, as to the event of our tale. 

At length, and as if by mutual consent, the 
two turned simultaneously from the windows, 
and seated themselves at opposite ends of the 
chintz-covered deal table, in the centre of the 
apartment. Their eyes met; each read the ex- 
pression of sorrowfal disappointment and restless 
fear which occupied the other’s face ; each felt 
instinctively, that he had found a brother in mis- 
fertane! The idea at least was expressed in so 
many words by the taller of the two ; and his thick 
moustache seemed to droop more sorrowfully, 
and his sad, dark eyes to roll more frenziedly as 
he uttered it. The other nodded assent; their 
right hands met over the chintz table-cover, and 
their knuckles snapped again, with the emphatic 
grasp that followed. 

“Let us be confidential,” the first remarked. 
“We both of us have evidently great and touch- 
ing griefs; let us unbosom ourselves, and free 
our minds, even if we cannot cheer our spirits !”” 

“ Agreed, my dear brother in grief!” the oth- 
er briskly rejoined. ‘Miserable being that I 
am, the unfortunate breaking down of the post- 
chaise has probably ruined my prospects forever 
—to say nothing of Arabella. Here we are, ‘ crib- 
bed, cabined, and confined’ in this 
of creation, when our whole happ 
upon our being at Gretna befure pursuit can 
reach us! Well—the fates are unpropitious ; 
we can only pray for the best.” 

“Proceed, I beg of you; your situation is 
similar to my own, and I am already deeply 
interested.” 

“ You will also unburthen your mind ?” 
“ After you, certainly. Now begin, I beg of 


“And I obey.” The little man crossed his 
arms conversationally on the table, heaved a deep 
sigh, and commenced : 

“My name is Charles Villiers, and I am de- 
scended from the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
family in the south of England. You are famil- 
iar with the name?” 

“ What—a Villiers? Is it possible that I am 
conversing with a man whose ancestors were the 
friends and counsellors of kings and queens ?” 

“Tt is even so. Well, my story is brief, but 
full of import to me, I assure you. My boyhood 
and early youth were passed in the home of our 
family, a noble old castle, situated not far from 
the sources of the Thames. There, in sight of 
the turbulent waters of the English Channel —” 

“ Of what?” the other interrupted. “ Excuse 
me, but your eyesight in boyhood must have 
been remarkably good!” 
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“ Don’t interrupt me, if you please!” rejoined 
the narrator, with a frown. “As I was saying, 
there in sight of the Irish Sea, I grew up to man- 
hood. From an early age I had been affianced 
to Arabella De B—, the lovely daughter of a 
neighboring peer; and I eagerly anticipated the 
time when she was to take upon herself the name 
of Villiers, and the vows of matrimony with my- 
self.” 

The rustle of the calico dress in the adjoining 
oom caught the attention of the li-cener. He 
nodded interrogatively towards the door; Vil- 
liers placed both hands, palms inward, upon his 
breast, rolled his eyes piteously towards the ceil- 
ing, heaved two groans and said “ Yes.” 

“It was deemed advisable,” he continued, 
“that my education should be finished by a con- 
tinental tour. I was at first unwilling to leave 
my beloved Arabella to the dire mischances that 
might befall her or myself during the year of our 
proposed separation ; but allowing myself to be 
persuaded against the dictates of my better judg- 
ment, I bade her a tearful farewell, and took the 
packet from Dover to Hull.” 

“ Queer way, that, I should say, to reach the 
continent!” the other observed. ‘ However, 
don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“Thad never supposed, previous to my de- 
parture from my native country, that I had a 
rival in the affections of Arabella, nor did I 
know at the tims, that I was closely fullowed to 
Paris by a desperate knave, a man of the world, 
a gemeste-, onc whose heart was full of every- 
thing villanous, and who had been discarded by 
Arabella. Such, nevertheless, was the fact, and 
he now tracked me, wholly unsuspected by my- 
self, but intent on my ruin. I had not been in 
Paris two days befure meeting him, and I was 
not long in discovering that he was constantly 
watching me. The result was, that I was driven 
into a quarrel with him, and was rash enough to 
accept a challenge. I had not a single friead in 
the whole city, and the affair was managed en- 
tirely by his mercenaries. My pistol refused fire 
—I have always supposed because not charged— 
he was therefore uoharmed, while I was shot 
through the body. 

“ For the neXt five months, I lay upon a sick 
bed in Paris, balancing between life and death. 
Finally, bat slowly, I recovered fiom my well- 
nigh mortal wound; and then, for the first time, 
learned the truth of the matter, and the villanous 
plot of which 1, and perbaps Arabella, had been 
made the victim. I hastened across the Channel, 
and oa to the castle. The news quickly reavhed 
me, that | was believed to be dead, that my pa- 
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rents had died of grief in consequence, and that 
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Arabeila, careless of life, since my reputed death, 
was that day to be united to my treacherous 
rival! With the speed of the wind, I flew to the 
castle, and burst in upon the bridal party which 
was already assembled. Arabella recognized 
me, and rushed to my embrace; the perfidious 
wretch who had so nearly ruined the happiness 
of both of us stared at me as affrightedly as 
though I had been a spirit from the tomb. With- 
out giving him or the company a moment to re- 
cover their senses, I led my beloved Arabella 
from the room, down the stairs, and handed her 
into the chaise which stood at the gate. We 
fled, hotly pursued; but we have been able to 
baffle pursuit thus far, and had hoped to reach 
Gretna in safety, until the disastrous accident to 
the conveyance this morning, compelled us to 
stop at this place. I expect momently to hear 
the sound of their wheels in pursuit; they cannot 
now be far behind! I shall probably be killed 
outright, by the desperate crew; certainly Ara- 
bella will be torn from me forever. Good heav- 
ens! can nothing be done to avert this dire 
calamity ?” 
Villiers rose excitedly, thrust his hands, elbow 
deep, into his pockets, took two turns and a half 
across the room, and finally re-seated himself. 
“Such is my story,” he said. ‘Now for 
yours.” 
“Were you to look upon the guest-record of 
this inn, Mr. Villiers,” the other began, ina 
deep, pathetic tone, “ you would find the name 
of Thomas Tompkins entered as among the ar- 
rivals of to-day. This, however, is but the mean 
disguise which Tam compelled to assume, in 
order to conceal from the world the secret of my 
real individuality, Villiers !—I will trust to your 
honor and your friendship; you cannot, under 
these circumstances, betray me! I am the Mar- 
quis Duigi Paoli, a lineal descendant of the cele- 
brated Corsican general of that name, and upon 
whose unhappy head there is now set the price 
of blood ! 
“You have heard of the terrible vendetta of 
Corsica—the deadly feud that compels the son 
to avenge the wrongs of his sire, and which binds 
every kinsman, by the obligation of honor, to the 
same dreadful duty? I, as a Corsican, was edu- 
cated to believe that nothing was so glorious as 
the execution of a just revenge; and it is because 
of my obedience to these teachings, that I am 
to-day an outcast, hunted over the face of the 
whole earth by my hereditary enemy. 

“For time immemorial, a bitter fead had sub- 
sisted between the families of Paoli and Gas- 
coigne ; and this was rendered more violent and 
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Leonard Gascoigne, when I was scarcely ten 
years of age. The murderer fled to Spain; and 
only waiting until my age would warrant the 
step, I started in pursuit. He thought he had 
secluded himself beyond my power of detection ; 
but I discovered him, and waited, maturing my 
plan of revenge. I might have safely killed him 
almost any day, but this would not have satisfied 
me. I restrained my thirst for vengeance, until 
at last, when he was about to wed one of the fair 
est maidens in all the land, and entering the 
church where the ceremony was being performed, 
I shot her dead by his side, and escaped before 
arrest was possible ! 

“TI fled through Spain, across the Pyrenees, 
through France, over the Channel, and had gain- 
ed thus much of my desperate journey to the 
north pole, when the accident whieh interrupted 
you, placed me also in the most frightful jeopar- 
dy. Yes, I fully appreciate my situation; Rob- 
inson is close to my heels, armed and thirsting 
for—” 

“ Who did you say?” Villiers inquired. “I 
understood you to say before, that your enemy’s 
name was Gascoigne !” 

“ My dear friend, I must beg of you not to in- 
terrupt me!” Paoli warmly rejoined. “ You'll 
allow, I presume, that I ought to know more 
about my own story than yourself; and I trust, 
therefore, you will see the propriety of permit- 
ting me to tell it in my own way. I did say 
Gascoigne, and I do not propose to unsay it. To 
be sure, I said Robinson, also; but what more 
likely than that his name should be both—Gas- 
coigne Robinson, or Robinson Gascoigne? Mind, 
now, that I don’t say such is the case, but then 
it might be. Well—that I believe, is about all. 
I see clearly that I am a dead man, or probably 
shall be in fifteen minutes. When ’tis all over, 
my dear Villiers, you will bear witness to my 
friends in Corsica, that I died like a Paoli?” 

“Ay, noble marquis! And for yourself, should 
you survive me, you will defend and protect the 
forlorn Arabella?” 

“To the last drop! Hark !” 

The last exclamation was caused by the rat- 
tling of wheels, as a vehicle was driven rapidly 
up to the door of the Star. Villiers and Paoli 
started to their feet, and turned pale, uttering al- 
ternately, the words : 

“?Tis Gascoigne !” 

my rival!” 

The door leading from the tap to the parlor 
was thrown unceremoniously open, and two men 
entered. The foremost was a stout, burly man, 
with an officer’s staff in his hand; and producing 


still deeper, by the murder of my father, by 


a pair of steel handcuffs, he proceeded very un- 


ceremoniously to clasp them upon the delicate 
wrists of the unresisting Paoli. 
“Found ye, my beauty, have I?” was his sal- 
utation. “ You’re a keen ’un, to be sure, Bill 
Sharp, when London jugs wont hold you !” 
“Anda pretty fellow you, Harry White!” 
exclaimed the second new comer, a plain looking 
man of fifty. ‘“ What can you say for yourself, 
you scamp?”’ And seizing the pseudo Villiers by 
the shoulder, the irate old gentleman twisted 
him round upon his heels like a top, concluding 
by a flat-handed blow upon the side of the young 
man’s head, which fairly made his teeth rattle. 
“Where’s Susan?” he demanded. The youth 
motioned to the next room, and entering it, the 
old man quickly returned, forcing along a young 
girl in calico, whose confusion was really painful 
to behold. Attracted by the noise, the inn-keep- 
er now entered to ascertain its cause. The mat- 
ter was explained to him immediately. 

“ You see, sir,” began the officer, pointing to 
the person he had arrested, “ this cove is Bik 
Sharp, the most rascally pickpocket in the three 
kingdoms! He broke jail in Lunnun a while 
ago, and I’ve been tracking him ever since. He’s 
got a queer habit of telling outrageous big yarns 
about himself, in places where he’s not known; 
but he’s nothing but Bill Sharp, howsomever, 
and a great scamp, I assure you!” 

“ And this person,” said the old man, point- 
ing to the whilom Villiers, “is my apprentice ; 
and a lazier vagabond never disgraced an honest 
trade! My daughter Susan, here, was foolish 
enough to allow herself to be persuaded to elope 
with him ; but I have been lucky enough to over- 
take them, and shall march them home imme- 
diately, whether they like it or not. Harry 
White is his name ; and his head is crammed so 
full of novels and nonsense, that you might think 
him a prince, or a madman, to hear him talk. I 
think a course of bread and water will benefit 
both of them !” 

Harry White and Bill Sharp looked at each 
other in ludicrous bewilderment, as the master 
of the former concluded. As they were conduct- 
ed to their different vehicles, they exchanged 
their farewell greetings. ; 

“Good by,Paoli,keep an eye to your vendetta !”” 

“ Adieu, Villiers; don’t forget Arabella, and 
your home in the south of England! And I’d 
advise you to look over your geography again !” 

Thus summarily stripped of their stolen feath- 
ers, the two were separated and hurried away. 
And it was not until too late to remedy the mat- 
ter, that poor Harry White discovered that his 
purse had mysteriously disappeared, during his 
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Alcohol was invented 950 years ago, by the 
son of a strange woman, Hagar, in Arabia. La- 
dies used it with a powder to paint themselves, 
that they might appear more beautiful, and this 

wder was called alcohol. During the reign of 

illiam and Mary, an act was passed encourag- 
ing the manufacture of spirits. Soon after, in- 
temperance and profligacy prevailed to such an 
exteut, that the retailers in intoxicating drinks 
put up signs in public places, informing the peo- 
= that they might get drunk for a penny, and 
ave some straw to get sober on. In the six- 
teenth century, distilled spirits spread over the 
continent of Europe. About this time it was in- 
troduced into the colonies, as the United States 
were then called. The first notice we have of 
its use in public life, was among the laborers of 
the Hungarian mines of the fifteenth century. 
In 1751, it was used by the English soldiers as 
a cordial. The alcohol in Europe was made of 
grapes, and sold in Italy and Spain, as a medi- 
cine. The Genoese afterwards made it from 
grain, and sold it as a medicine in bottles, under 
the name of the water of life. Until the six- 
teenth century it had only been kept by the 
apothecaries as medicine. During the reign of 
enry VII, brandy was unknown in Ireland, 
and soon its alarming effect induced the govern- 
ment to pass a law prohibiting its manufacture. 
About 120 years ago it was used as a beverage, 
especially among the soldiers in the English col- 
onies in North America, under the preposterous 
notion that it prevented sickness, and made men 
fearless on the field of battle. It was looked up- 
on as a sovereign specific. Such is a brief sketch 
of the introduction of alcohol into society as a 
beverage. The history of it is written in the 
wretchedness, the tears, the groans, poverty and 
murder of thousands. It has marched the land 
with the tread of a giant, leaving the impress of 
its footsteps in the bones, sinews, and life’s blood 
of the people.—Philadelphia Guzette. 


+ > 


STEALING A HOUSE AND FURNITURE. 


The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Express says:—‘ A gentleman who had not 
lived long in his house, went to the seaside for a 
week or two, leaving everything safe, and his 
furniture locked up in the various rooms. When 
he returned, it was late at night, and he could 
not find his house. It had absolutely been sold, 
pulled down, and carried away in his absence ! 
The assistance of the police was obtained, when 
it was found that a person of fashionable exterior 
had called upon a furniture dealer, and, upon 
some pretext that he wished to emigrate, asked 
him to value the furniture in the house. An es- 
timate was given, a bargain was struck, and 
em py in the house was taken away. The 
thief then went to a bricklayer, and inventing a 
story that he wished to build a larger house on 
the site, sold the bricks and materials for what 
they would fetch! The astonishment of the 
owner, fresh from sea-bathing, who left a house 
and farniture, and on his return could find neith- 
er, was ‘caution.’ ” 


colloquy with the remarkable Corsican exile ! 


Laws are always multiplying law and 
lawyers always multiplying ae ™ 
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[ORIGINAL] 
BELSHAZZAR. 


BY J. F. WEISHAMPEL,. 


The king was revelling mid his glittering shrines; 
His golden goblets had been emptied thrice, 
And wasted nectar trickled down in lines 
Upon the table where he flung his dice; 
And great Belshazzar tottered from his throne, 
In the intoxication of a king, 
And danced before his images of stone, 
And smiled to hear the giddy courtiers sing 
Their wanton glees in wild, voluptuous tone. 


A thousand lords were feasting in that hall, 
And peerless women sat on every side; 
And golden censers swung along the wall, 
And lofty mirrors gleamed with regal pride, 
And cups were brought—the sacred cups of old— 
Robbed from the holy temples of the Lord; 
And great Belshazzar drank from one of gold, 
And bade his nobles mock, with lance and sword, 
And quaff with pride and profanation bold. 


The lords polluted with their vicious hands 
The sacred cups, and boasted of their power; 
And offered incense to their idol bands: 
Alas, for them—it was an evil hour! 
For suddenly appeared before them all 
An apparition, chilling with affright— 
A livid hand loomed out above the ball, 
The chandeliers ceased shedding forth their light, 
And high that hand wrote fire upon the wall! 


Aghast, Belshazzar called soothsayers in, 
To tell the meaning of that living line— . 
O, mene, mene, tekel, upharsin 
Woe to Chaldea, these are words divine! 
But they knew not the mystery which they read, 
And sent for Daniel to interpret it; 
“Thou art found wanting, king!’’ the prophet said, 
“Thy mighty sceptre hath Jehovah split— 
A Mede shail rule, this night, when thou art dead!” 


But great Belshazzar sought again his wine, 
And, though he shook before the holy seer, 
Still rolled upon his purple couch supine, 
And drank the more to quench his guilty fear. 
That night, while giddy Pleasure held her reign, 
A Persian foe stood at the monarch’s gate; 
The host turned broad Euphrates from her lane, 
The sword of Cyrus sealed Chaldea’s fate— 
And ere the morn was great Belshazzar slain! 


Envy is the most inexcusable of all passions. 
Every other sin has some pleasure annexed to it, 
or will admit of an excuse; envy alone wants 


both. 
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Other sins last but for a w ile; the appe. 
hatred has 
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THE ARTIST’S STORY, 


BY J. A. UNDERWOOD. 


Arter a long residence in the country, I re- 
turned to New York. The exhibition of the 
Academy of Arts was then open, and being very 


fond of paintings, I hastened to visit it. On the 
very threshold of the door I met my friend 
George Herbert, one of our most charming land- 
scape painters. After shaking hands we entered 
together. 
I asked Herbert if he had anything on exhibi- 
tion, and on his replying in the affirmative, I 
begged him first of all to show me his pictures. 
But modest as usual he led me to some of the 
best paintings, and pointed out to me beauties of 
detail not usually appreciated by the mass of 
visitors. He thus passed in review the works of 
his friends, rivals and enemies, and was equally 
just with them all. It was not until an hour had 
elapsed that he placed me opposite one of his 
own pictures, which was surrounded by a consid- 
erable number of ladies. 
“IT can make no remark on this picture,” said 
he, “look and judge for yourself.” 
The moment I cast my eyes on it, I could not 
suppress an exclamation of surprise and joy, 
which made all the persons looking at it turn 
round their heads. One only remained motion- 
less. She was a lady elegantly dressed in black, 
and who with her elbow leaning on the balus- 
trade, appeared to be entirely absorbed in the 
contemplation of my friend’s picture. I profited 
by the departure of several of the spectators to 
approach closer myself, in order to explain if 
possible the impression the first glance at this 
picture had made on me. 
Nothing could be more simple than the subject 

of the painting. It represented a white house, 
festooned all over with green vines; in front of 
it two beautiful children were playing together. 
Seated on a green bank at the entrance of a long 
avenue of old trees was a lady, watching the 
children with a tender and loving glance, while 
a piece of embroidery just fallen from her hands 
showed her distraction. In the foreground a 
young man was pushing off a boat which was 
half hidden by a bed of roses. His eyes were 
fixed on the house, the children and the lady, 
and from the expression of his face they ap- 
peared to sum up his whole happiness. The 
work was executed with marvellous detail, and 
simple though it appeared, it was really a re- 


tite may be satisfied ; anger remits ; 
an end; but envy never ceases. 


markable chef d'euvre. 


T turned to my friend to express the sympathy 
and admiration with which his picture had in 
spired me. Hecut my praises short by pretend- 
ing that he had forgotten to show me an impor- 
tant painting, and drew me away for that 
purpose. But when, after another walk through 
the galleries, we passed through the apartment 
in which Herbert’s picture was placed, I cast 
another look at it, I was a little surprised to find 
the lady in black etill gazing on it. 

“ That lady’s admiration,” said I to Herbert, 
“is very flattering to you, if her face only cor- 
responds with the elegince of her shape and 
toilet.” 

“ Pshaw ! what matters it to me?” he replied, 
in a tone of utter indifference. 

“It matters to me, though,” said I, laughing. 
“T like to see that my friends are appreciated by 
those whose good opinion is worth having.” 

And letting go his arm I advanced towards 
the unknown. She was at that moment referring 
to her catalogue, doubtless for the purpose of 
discovering the painter’s name. But at the mo- 
ment I leaned forward for the purpose of catch- 
ing a glimpse of her face, she uttered a cry, and 
fell fainting into my arms. 

Scarcely noticing her marvellous beauty, I 
had just untied her bonnet strings, when I heard 
another cry which appeared to be an echo of the 
first one behind me. I turned quickly round, 
and saw Herbert reel forward and catch hold of 
the balustrade for support. Leaving the strange 
lady in the hands of her friends, Iran to him. 

His eyes were half closed, and he was fright- 
fully pale. He could not articulate a single 
word. When he had somewhat recovered, his 
first glance was directed to the spot where the 
lady had stood. Not perceiving her, Herbert’s 
first impulse appeared to be a determination to 
follow her ; but reflecting a moment he stopped, 
and I heard him murmur: 

“What woe would it be? It is well she did 
not see me.” 

This scene, which no one understood, drew a 
concourse of people around us. I drew Herbert 
into another gallery, and after a little time pro- 
posed that we should leave the place. He fol- 
lowed me without making any reply. At the 
door we got into a hackney-coach, and I ordered 
the coachman to drive us to Herbert’s residence. 
During our progress there he did not utter a 
single word. 

“ You are suffering, Herbert,” said I, when he 
pointed with a mute gesture to a bunch of cigars 
on the mantel-piece of his studio. 


“No, it is nothing,” said he, shaking his head, 
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thought at first I should have died, but I feel 
much better now.” 

“ You know that lady?” I asked, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“ And you are always on the alert for stories, 
even if they are about your own friends,” he 
replied, with a resigned smile. ‘ Well, so be it. 
You, at least, are not ‘béte’ enough to laugh at 
a love affair.” 

And handing me a cigar, Herbert sat down by 
my side on the sofa, and related to me the 
following history : 

During my last visit to the little estate owned 
by my mother near Albany, I met my uncle, 
Major C——, of the United States army, many 
times. He was home on a leave of absence, and 
resided near my mother’s property. He told me 
marvellous stories of his campaign in Mexico, 
and with the Indians, and as I was a good listen- 
er, I speedily ingratiated myself in his favor. 
His leave of absence expired about the same 
time that I proposed to return to New York. 
We had to proceed twenty miles by carriage be- 
fore we could reach the boat that was to convey 
us to New York, and the major proposed that I 
should accompany him. Of course I could not 
refuse, although to tell you the truth his society 
somewhat bored me. The day before our in- 
tended departure I called upon him to know the 
exact time that he would start. I found him 
fuming and fretting as only a military man can 
fume and fret. 

“The deuce take all women!” he cried, the 
moment he saw me, crushing up in his hand a 
note that he had just read. 

“ That is not a very gallant speech, uncle,” I 
returned, offering him my hand. 

The major looked at me a moment without 
speaking, and then pushed away my hand. 

“‘T suppose you are a gallant man,” he re- 
plied. “If so, to-morrow you will have a 
chance of showing off your gallantry to the 
greatest perfection.” 

“ How is that? Do we not start to-morrow ?” 
“Yes, and that is precisely the reason I am 
out of temper. Would you believe it, that I, 
who will not take the trouble to look after my 
baggage when travelling, have been requested to 
take charge of a young boarding-school miss, 
who is returning to her mother ?” 

“You appear to me to be a very proper 
escort.” 

“ Thunder and lightning! I wonder if they 
take me for a nurse ?” 


“ How old is your charge, major ?” 


as if to chase away a painful thought. “Ty 


Seventeen.” 
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“In that case, if she be not too ugly, I will 
relieve you of your duties,” 

“On the contrary, she is represented to be 
charming.” 

* You have not seen her, then ?” 

“I suppose I may have seen her at her uncle’s, 
who is one of my old friends, although it is not 
very amiable of him to impose this task on me.” 

“ What is her name ?” 

“ How should I know? 
Vane.” 

“A pretty name.” 

“ Yes, a pretty name and a pretty face; but 
not a cent of fortune,” returned my uncle, with 
asneer. “ Do you like girls without fortunes ?” 

“That depends on circumstances. [ know 
many heiresses who would not suit me, even to 
mix my colors.” 

“T tell you what it is, Mr. Artist, with such 
ideas as you have you will ultimately die of 
hunger. But take your own course, marry this 
girl, if you like. But, come, we will pass the 
day together, and you shall go with me to take 
an answer to this cursed letter, for I am expected 
there to dinner, and you can be introduced to 
your fature dulcinea.” 

“Thank you,” I returned, smiling, “I am 
not in such a hurry to run after my chains. It 
will be time enough to-morrow, if you are really 
determined to yield your right to me.” 

“Go to the deuce, then,” said the major, tak- 
ing up his hat and approaching the door; “ but 
remember, if I do not see you again to-day, we 
leave to-morrow at eight o’clock. Confound all 
women, I say !” 

So saying, my worthy uncle disappeared, 
leaving me to my own reflections. I returned 
home, and having finished packing my trunks, 
and made a few farewell calls, I was somewhat 
embarrassed to know how to spend the remainder 
of the day. I determined at last that I would 
pass it amidst the green fields, and take a last 
view of the face of nature, for I was well aware 
that I should be exiled from it for many months 
in New York. I took my sketch-book and pen- 
cil and soon reached the fields. 

It was towards the close of September. These 
last days of summer possess a serene splendor 
which, to my taste, more powerfully affects the 
mind than the beauties of spring. Never did I 
perceive their glory so much as on that day. I 
strode on, forgetting that I was a painter, and so 
much captivated by the charms surrounding me 
that I lost all idea of reproducing them. I was 
awakened from my extacy by the rustling of a 
dress on the other side of a rustic hedge, after a 
walk of ceveral hours. A single glance con- 


I believe it is Miss 
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vinced me that this hedge enclosed a park, in the 
midst of which stood a largemansion. Another 
glance revealed to me a young girl walking 
slowly along an avenue of gigantic oak trees. 
She approached the spot where I was concealed 
by the thick bushes. She had her eyes fixed on 
a letter which she held in her hand, so that I 
could not see her face. But at last she finished 
reading the letter, and let it fallin her lap; it was 
then I beheld for the first time her glorious 
beauty, and I could scarcely restrain an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

But why was her charming face bathed in 
tears? They were not furtive tears, but bitter 
and burning tears, which rend the heart and 
redden the eyes. What could that letter con- 
tain which appeared to have provoked them ? 
Was it the death of a relative? She would not 
have isolated herself in this manner to weep. 
Was it the treason of a lover? She was too 
young and too beautiful to have been deceived, 

She was sitting on a grassy bank facing me, 
and as I have before said, the letter had escaped 
from her hands. Her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, her breast heaved with sobs, and she 
seemed to be oblivious to everything around her. 
Sometimes her lips moved as if she would speak, 
but a stifled sub prevented her uttering a sound. 
There was something dreadful in this poor young 
creature’s despair. My first impulse was to run 
to her, and I should probably have done so had 
not the sound of voices, evidently approaching, 
reached my ears. The young girl also heard 
them, for she hurriedly picked up the letter, con- 
cealed it in her bosom, and re-entered the av- 
enue. If I moved I should betray my presence, 
and the young lady would know that she had 
been watched. From motives of delicacy, there- 
fore, I determined to remain where I was. My 
mysterious heroine joined a group which had 
already advanced within a few yards of where I 
was concealed. 

This group consisted of a middle-aged gentle- 
man, a lady, who was doubtless his wife, and a 
young girl, decidedly plain. The young lady 
whom I had seen a minute before plunged in 
such violent grief, took the arm of the latter and 
walked by her side, and listened to the conversa- 
tion of the middle-aged gentleman, who spoke 
with much animation. I could easily under- 
stand what a violent effort she must have made 
over herself to effect such a complete transform- 
ation, for all trace of sorrow had disappeared 
from her face. Calm, and if not gay, at least 
tranquil, she smiled at some observation ad- 
dressed to her in the course of conversation, 
which I could now hear distinctly. 
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“ He is playing at billiards,” said the gentle- 
man, doubtless in reply to a question I had not 


heard; “but the essential point is that he ac- 
cepts, and we are thus saved great embarrass- 
ment, and yet had it not been for your mother I 
should on account of this young man have waited 
for another opportunity.” 


“But why?” said the elderly lady, “This 
young man is of a good family, and I do not see 


what inconvenience can arise—”’ 

“What incon i > d Y’ replied the 
gentleman, somewhat tartly. ‘“‘ Have I not al- 
ready told you that he is an artist, who, instead 


of following his father’s lucrative business, must 
needs settle in New York under the pretext of 


art, and waste his means, heaven only knows 
how ?” 

“But, uncle,” said my heroine, in a voice so 
clear and musical that it almost made me start, 
“T think I have heard that this young man pos- 
sesses a great deal of talent.” 

“ And where will his talent lead him?” said 
the old gentleman, with bitterness. ‘“ Most 
likely to die in the hospital. I tell you these 
artists are a curse. Their morals are bad, and 
they bring trouble into the bosom of our 
families.” 

“Take care of yourself, Laura,” said the 
daughter, addressing my unknown. 


“(, I fear nothing,” she replied, with a sad 
smile, in which I saw traces of the grief she had 
80 promptly suppressed. 

“ Come, lei us go to dinner,” cried the enemy 
to artists, hearing the sound of a bell from the 
direction of the house. And they all left the 
spot, leaving me at liberty to emerge from my 
concealment. 

“ Laura !”’ said I to myself, as I continued to 
walk along the hedge which skirted the park. 
“Her name is Laura. What a charming name, 
and what an adorable girl! But why the deuce 
did that frightful old man rail so against artists ? 
Could he be referring to me? and yet that is 
scarcely possible, for I never saw him before in 
my life. Why did she weep so much, and why 
conceal it when her friends approached? Her 
grief must have a secret cause. Could it be 
love ?” 

This last supposition was by no means an 
agreeable one to me, but I was ashamed to con- 
fess to myself the interest with which this young 
girl had inspired me. The continued ringing of 
the dinner bell at the house made me remember 
that I had taken nothing since morning, and yet 
Thated to leave the spot where my fair unknown 
lived. Afver considerable hesitation I decided 
to seck for a farmhouse in the neighborhood, 
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where I could appease my hunger, and then re- 


turn to the garden of Eden where my Eve 
lived. 

I immediately began the search. But whether 
it was that I took the wrong direction, or that 
there were no farmhouses in the neighborhood, 
I discovered none. Night came on during my 


fruitless walk, and I was very glad at last to meet 
with a countryman who directed me to my 


uncle’s residence, that being the nearest. I 
reached it, harassed and famished, at eleven 
o’clock at night. 

The major had returned an hour before, and 


while they were preparing supper for me I en- 
tered his chamber. He suddenly awoke, but 


scarcely recognized me, and when I asked him 
if he knew a young lady named Laura living in 
the neighborhood, he uttered an exclamation, 
doubtless not very parliamentary, but so ener- 
getic as to forbid all hope of getting any inform- 
ation from him. 

I passed a very uneasy night. The image of 
the young girl under the trees appeared unceas- 
ingly before me, and I felt that I must penetrate 
the secret of her tears. It was daylight before 
I fell asleep, and I must have slept but a very 
short time, when a servant came to inform me 
that the carriage was waiting at the door. I 
dressed hurriedly, and went down stairs with the 


firm intention of telling the major that I had 
changed my mind, and could not be his travelling 
companion. 

He was already in the carriage. I advanced 
to the door, and had already commenced to 
make my excuses when I caught sight of a beau- 
tiful face. I was immediately silent, and asked 


myself if I were not dreaming. But the driver, 
who had become impatient, pushed me in and 
closed the door. The carriage drove off, and I 
found myself sitting by the side of my fair un- 
known of the previous evening, Miss Laura 
Vane. 

Surprise doubtless imparted to my face a sin- 
gular expression, for tie young girl could not 
help smiling, while the major reproached me for 
my want of punctuality. I sought to excuse 
myself, not for delay, but for my bewilderment, 
which must have appeared incomprehensible, so 
after I had been introduced to the beautiful girl, 
I exclaimed : 

“ Your presence here, Miss Vane, explains to 
me many things which were complete enigmas 
yesterday.” 

“What enigmas do you refer to, George ?” 
said my uncle. 

“O, they are much too complicated for you, 
major,” I replied, glancing at Miss Vane. 
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“ Pshaw!” he replied, with indifference. 
Perceiving that I made no reply to his attacks, 


he ensconsed himself in a corner and closed his 
eyes. I profited by this opportunity to examine 
more attentively the beautiful girl whom chance 
had thrown in my company at the very moment 
when I thought I should never behold her again. 
Her beauty was increased by being viewed 


Closely. Her eyes were large and pensive, of 


that deep blue which the summer sky could only 
rival; her hair was a golden auburn, and 
shaded a forehead as white as alabaster. When 
she smiled she revealed teeth so white and reg- 


ular that they might have been cut out of a solid 
piece of ivory, and they could not have been 


excelled. Her form and figure were perfect. 
One of her little hands was ungloved, and I had 
an opportunity of observing how beautifully it 
was formed. Her toilet, though simple, showed 
exquisite taste. Whilst I was making this ex- 
amination, she was looking out of the carriage 
window as if for the purpose of viewing the sur- 
rounding country ; but a few furtive glances cast 
towards me convinced me that she knew she was 
being observed. 

The major, Heaven forgive him! commenced 
to snore. Perceiving that silence, if more pro- 
longed would become more and more embarrass- 


ing, 1 determined to break it. I commenced 


with some commonplace remark, and we were 
soon on terms of frank intimacy. After con- 
versing on indifferent subjects for some time, I 

ddenly + bered that I had certain mys- 
teries to clear up, and I resolved to introduce 
less general subjects. 

“ Are you fond of paintings, Miss Vane?” I 
asked, abruptly. 

The young lady doubtless thought that this 
was a very vulgar way to commence a conver- 
sation on art, and looked at me with surprise. 
But I renewed my question. Perceiving that I 
was determined to have an answer, she replied 
with a smile ; 

“Tam compelled to make you a humiliating 
confession, Mr. Herbert, and that is, having 
been brought up in the country, I have never 
been able to obtain the necessary knowledge to 
judge of art.” 

“What matter, if you are able to feel its 
beauties, and that I am sure you are ?” 

“ What gives you that certainty? Very flat- 
tering for me, I must confess, but I am afraid 
quite unmerited.” 

“ Probably the desire I have to consult some 
one on the subject of a picture which has teazed 
me since yesterday, and I thought that perhaps 
you would be that some one.” 


“Very willingly. Let me hear your idea, and 
I will give you my opinion of it, which you can 


accept for what it is worth.” 

“« This is it, then: Under the trees of a park, 
a charming young girl—” 

“Of course,” interrupted Miss Vang, with a 
smile. 


“Ts surprised by a group of persons advane- 
ing to the spot where she is seated,” I continued, 


without heeding the interruption, ‘‘at the mo- 
ment she is reading a letter, her eyes being filled 
with tears. The instant she hears the footsteps 
she hides the letter in her bosom, and chasing 


away her grief advances to meet the approaching 
group.” 


On hearing me describe a scene in which she 
had been the principal, or rather sole actress, 
Miss Vane showed greatemotion. She regarded 
me with a sort of fright, and appeared to ask me 
by her looks by what right I had thus mixed my- 
self up with her secret. But the affected indif- 
ference of my attitude doubtless re-assured her, 
for she asked me, hesitatingly : 

‘Ts it since yesterday that you have entertained 
the idea of this picture ?” 

“ Yes,” I returned, “it was a scene of which 
chance made me a spectator some time ago ; but 
it came back to my memory last night, and I 
thought that that beautiful girl, surprised at the 


moment she was reading a love-letter, would 
make a good subject for a painting.” 

““Why a love-letter, Mr. Herbert—how can 
you tell it was that ?” asked Miss Vane, quickly, 
who, a little re-assured by the first part of my 
last speech, in all probability felt herself attacked 
in the latter portion. 


“Why, Miss Vane, how could a young girl 
conceal herself in a secluded spot, and weep so 
violently when reading a letter, if that letter did 
not speak of love? That was my impression, 
as it would be that of everybody else.” 

“ Everybody else, like you, often judge wrong,” 
replied Miss Vane, in a tone so serious that her 
sincerity could not be doubted. “ Is not the real 
cause of the tears of those who weep in secret 
sufficient for them, without having them inter- 
preted according to the fancy of the first indis- 
creet person who may chance to surprise them in 
their grief ?” 

A clond settled on the young girl’s face as if 
these last words recalled some painful reminis- 
cence to her mind. My curiosity as to the cause 
of my travelling companion’s secret grief, al- 
though far from being completely allayed, was in 
some measure satisfied by the discovery that it 
was not love that had caused her tears to flow, 


| and I was so overjoyed by this fact that I deter- 


mined she should pardon the indiscretion of 
which I had been guilty. I so far succeeded as to 
restore to Miss Vane’s countenance its accus- 
tomed calm and serious look. 

We were conversing very gaily when the ma- 
jorawoke. He first glanced ahead of us, and 
then actually greeted us with a smile, and even 
deigned to address a few words to Miss Vane. 
I was very much surprised at this great change 
from his usual surly demeanor; but it was ex- 


plained when I saw that we had already reached | 


Albany. 

We drove immediately to the wharf, where we 
landed my had to wait some little time until the 
“World” shoold start. The major shrugged 
his shoulders when he saw me offer my arm to 
Miss Vane, and pointed significantly to a cigar 
which he had just lighted, and then disappeared 
in a barroom. Miss Vane and I took two or 
three turns up and down the wharf, when she 
said with some hesitation, doubtless having re- 
marked the major’s significant gesture : 

“T do not like to see you, on my account, de- 
prive yourself of the pleasure of smoking a 
cigar.” 

My first impulse was to state the truth, and 
that was, that all the cigars in the world were 
not worth the gentle pressure of her hand on 
my arm, and the proud satisfaction I felt in hav- 
ing such a beautiful creature by my side; but I 
was afraid of frightening her, so I determined to 
make myself a victim, and replied, with a shade 
of bitterness in my tone: 

“Is that a polite way to rid yourself of my 
company, Miss Vane? Have I been too pre- 
sumptuous in hoping that you would accept my 
services ?”” 

“ How could I entertain such an idea?” she 
replied, with a graceful gesture of impatience. 

“ You know artists have such a bad reputation.” 

“ Which is, perhaps, undeserved.” 

“ Allow me to thank you, Miss Vane, in their 
name and mine, for the flattering opinions which 
I know you entertain of them.” 

“ And how do you know that ?” she exclaimed, 
with an uneasy look. 

“TI guessed it.” 

“Nay, you heard me express myself so.” 

“TI confess that chance made me’ hear you 
speak in their favor.” . 

“Then,” she replied, “ that projected picture 
of which you spoke to me just now, was taken 
from ascene in real life” 

“T cannot deny it.” 

“ You are acting unfairly. Was it not enough 
to have committed an indiscretion—involuntarily, 
I fully believe—without aggravating it by en- 
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deavoring to penetrate the secret of a grief which 
has never been confided to you ?” 

“T am satisfied to know that that grief was 
not caused by love.” 

“ And what interest can it be to you to knew 
whether the first giri you meet loves or not?” 

“What irterest? Is not the woman who 
loves, a precious flower under a glass shade ?—a 
rare bird in a cage *—a ripe fruit in an inaccessi- 
ble garden? All these things possess only sweet- 
ness, perfume and harmony for those who possess 
them. Is it not natural that one should prefer 
the wild flower of the woods, the bird of the 
heavens, and the fruit on the hedges which be- 
long to the hand bold enough to take them ?” 

In spite of the sadness which had fallen on 
Miss Vane, she could not help smiling at my 
comparisons. Although I did not then compre- 
hend the secret bitterness which she had in her 
raillery, she replied : 

“ Yes; but the frait of the hedges sometimes 
grows beyond reach, the wild flower sometimes 
blooms on inaccessible rocks, and the bird of the 
heavens does not allow itself to be caught.” 

“Ah, Miss Vane,” I replied, “ you want to 
intimidate me, and I must not show myself less 
courageous than you are.” 

“ How am I courageous ?” returned the young 
girl in a tone of unaffected surprise. 

“Did not some one say to you yesterday, 
‘Take care of yourself?” And did you not re- 
ply, ‘I fear nothing ?’” 

The young girl became quite serious, and 
made no reply. She bent her head down, and I 
felt her hand trembleonmy arm. She appeared 
for the moment to be overpowered by some pain- 
ful reminiscence, which I had before remarked 
had severa. times excited its inflaence over her. 
At last she raised her pure eyes to my face, and 
said, gravely : 

“No, Mr. Herbert, I fear nothing, because I 
possess a talisman which I trust will never fail 
me.” 

“ And what is that talisman?” I asked, with 
an ironical smile. 

“It is duty!” she returned, with a proud 
glance. “And now I beg that we cease this 
conversation, which doubtless has no more in- 
terest for you than for me.” 

So saying she hurried on board the steamer, 
which had just come up to the wharf. I followed 
her, and took my seat by her side after a little 
delay in procuring tickets. Her head was 
perched over the railing, and she appeared to be 
watching the water through which we were now 
gliding. But in spite of all her effurts to hide 
it, I detected a furtive tear stealing down her 


check. This touched me to the heart. What 
had this poor girl done to me that I should 
harass her thus ? 

“ Have I offended you, Miss Vane?” I asked, 

‘ina whisper. “If so, I beg that you will for- 
give me, for I assure you it was unintentional.” 

“ Let us say no more about it,” she rep'ied, 
her countenance becoming serene again. “I 
am excessively sensitive, and perhaps it is good 
for me to be subjected to ridicule.”’ 

I was about to reply, when the major made his 
appearanée. He did not stay with us long, how- 
ever, but meeting a fellow-officer on board, they 
moved to another part of the vessel, and began 
to fight their battles over again. Miss Vane 
and myself were again left alone, or rather iso- 
lated in the midst of half a dozen passengers. 
Among the latter I noticed a lady very elegantly 
dressed and quite young. She was accompanied 
by an old man, who appeared to overwhelm her 
with his attentions, which she tolerated rather 
than received. This lady displeased me very 
much, even more than the little dog which she 
carried in her lap, and which annoyed us all by 
its continual barking. She went into extacy 
about the beauty of the scenery, and by preten- 
tious exclamations uttered in a loud voice ap- 
peared to wish that everybody should hear her. 
While I was annoyed at this lady’s remarks, I 
could not help admiring the beauties of the pan- 
orama spread before us. The steamer was pro- 
ceeding between two hills covered with verduro, 
relieved bere and there by white cottages which 
gleamed through the trees. It was most beauti- 
ful; every mile we made offered to us some new 
delight. Now it was a rustic village, descending 
to the very edge of the water, now it was green 
slopiug banks, with the spires of country churches 
peeping out from a mass of foliage, now the 
giant Catskills looming up to the very heavens. 

Everything appeared so calm and bcautiful 
that I felt its serene influence over my spirits, 
and had it not been for the noisy demonstrations 
on the part of the lady I have referred to, I 
should have been perfectly happy. I cast my 
eyes on Miss Vane, and found that she was 
completely absorbed by the beauty of the 
scenery. I gently touched her shoulder. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” said she, without turn- 
ing round. ‘“ There is no necessity for one to 
travel in foreign countries to find the true poetry 
of natare.” 

I perceived at that moment a white cottage 
hidden like a nest amongst leaves. The river at 


that poiat was somewhat inland, forming a min- 
iature bay in front of the dwelling. The front 
of the house was covered all over with a grape 
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vine, while a carefully kept flower-garden ex- 
tended around it. An avenue of beech trees 


skirted one side of the cottage. At the entrance 
of this avenue a lady was seated on a grassy 
bank employing herself with embroidery, at the 
same time watching two handsome children who 
were playing in the garden. A boat was fastened 
to the bank in front of the dwelling. All seemed 
so fresh und so pure that I could not restrain an 
exclamation of pleasure. Miss Vane had also 
noticed it, and appreciated its beauties, for she 
pointed to it and exclaimed : 

“ That is the place for one to live in!” 

“ Not alone ?” said I, intentionally. 

“O, no,” she replied, without thinking what 
she was saying; “but—” she stopped and 
blushed. 

“ With a companion, then,” said I, quickly, 
without allowing her time to be frightened at the 
sense my words might convey. ‘ Yes, it would 
be very pleasant to be awakened in the morning 
by the singing of birds, and to walk into the 
garden while yet wet with dew—” 

“ And gather flowers for the breakfast table,” 
said Miss Vane, interrupting me. 

“Yes, and after breakfast, work, for a little 
work would be necessary. During the hot hours 
of the day—” 

“Read under the shade of the avenue.” 

“ And dine in that pretty arbor—” 

“After dinner row in that boat to yonder 
green hill.” 

“ And in the evening have music in the draw- 
ing-room, with the windows open, and, with no 
other light than that given by the moon, sing—” 

“ Norma.” 

* You like Norma?” I cried, happy to find 
in her preferences a new point of contact with 
mine. 

But this question appeared to dissipate the 
dream in which she had indulged. She cast 
down her eyes with some embarrassment, and a 
bitter smile replaced the look of serene guiety 
which had before animated her face. 

“ Are you already tired of your pretty cottage 
on the Hudson?” I asked. 

“No,” said she, with her eyes filled with 
tears ; “‘ but it is dangerous to indulge in castles 
in the air.” 

“Why should it be a castle in the air, when 
a single word can make it a reality ?” 

Was it a flash of joy or anger which for a 
moment illuminated Miss Vane’s countenance 
I cannot tell; but whatever it was, it immedi- 
ately faded away, and was replaced by that look 
of grief and discouragement which I had often 
seen before. She silently moved away, and 
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walked to the other end of the boat. I dared 
not break in on her reverie, but sat still and in- 
dulged in my reflections. 

My thoughts, of course, were fixed on but one 
subject. I had never met in any woman the ir- 
resistible charm which had attracted me towards 
this ravishing creature. What, then, could be 
the cause of ber secret grief? Evidently it was 
of recent origin, for her expansive nature re- 
pulsed it energetically, only allowing it at cer- 
tain times to obtain an influence over her. I in- 
terrogated my own heart. I asked myself, sup- 
posing that she were free, could I in justice to 
her, offer her marriage? This young girl had 
no fortune, aud I in pursuit of my studies had 
expended the modest patrimony left me by my 
father. It is true I was beginning to find a re- 
source in my talents ; but this was still so uncer- 
tain that I was often obliged to have recourse to 
my mother’s small income. Could I expose this 
young girl to the hardships of an artist’s life, and 
without making her happy, compromise my 
fature by domestic troubles? But, then again, 
was it nothing to find in a devoted and faithful 
heart a refuge in the hours of doubt and dis- 
couragement? Was it not worth trusting some- 
thing to chance? Does not faith in destiny 
often make our destiny ? 

While making these reflections I directed my 
eyes towards my travelling companion. She 
was still contemplating our white cottage in the 
woods, which was fast fading from view. In 
another moment a turn in the river hid it alto- 
gether. Miss Vane turned round, and her look 
met mine. 

Had she thought of me as I had thought of 
her? Had our souls met and revealed them- 
selves to each other while we were apparently 
separated? Who can say? But no human 
language could more clearly have expressed 
what our looks said during the eternal minute 
they were confounded together. Intoxicated, I 
advanced towards her, and I should perhaps have 
kneeled at her feet, and have offered her my 
life, had she not repulsed me with a gesture 
which had more despair in it than fright. She 
then put her hands to her face, and appeared 
scarcely able to stifle a sob. 

But I only saw in this emotion the modesty 
which makes a woman blush at the avowal, the 
knowledge of which makes her happy in secret. 
I wished to‘allow Laura time to forgive me for 
the happiness she had bestowed upon me. I 
glanced around me without fixing my eyes on 
any particular object. I saw the green banks, 
the gliding water, the fleecy clouds, and birds 

singing in the heavens. Everything appeared to 
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smile, and I heard a voice which spoke to my 
soul, and which said, “Love!” Not wishing to 
disturb Miss Vane, I lit a cigar and joined a’ 
group of passengers, who were evidently farmers. 

“ Look,” said one of these, pointing to the old . 
man who accompanied the lady who was so loud 
in her praises of the scenery of the river, “see 
how attentive the old fool is to his young wife.” 

“ Wife!” said I, in amazement. “ You must 
be mistaken. You mean grandfather ?”’ 

“No, indeed, I mean wife. I come from the 
same town that they do. Heis very rich, and 
that is why she married him.” 

I left them, and turned back. As I passed be- 
fore the loud-talking lady, avoiding to look at 
her, she uttered a cry and her umbrella fell close 
at my feet. I picked it up and returned it to 
her, bowing to the old man, and casting a dis- 
dainfal look on the woman, 

“ What have you done to that lady?” asked 
Miss Vane, whom I had rejoined, and who had 
seen this little scene. 

“Nothing,” I replied, smiling; “she let her 
umbrella fall, and I returned it to her.” 

“From the look you gave her, one would say 
that you hated her.” 

“No, indeed. Iam only of the opinion that 
when a woman has courage enough to sell her- 
self, she should at least have the honesty to keep 
to her bargain.” 

Miss Vane uttered a cry of suffering which I 
could have understood if the words had been ad- 
dressed personally to her. She then gazed on 
the woman and then on me, and her eyes evinced 
so much pity for her, and so much reproach for 
me, that L felt myself blush, and could not utter 
a word. 

By-and-by we conversed on general subjects, 
and continued to do so until we reached New 
York. When the time came for me to leave this 
beautiful girl, without the hope of seeing her 
again, I felt how much I was attached w her, 
aud how the bonds so easy to bend were so hard 
to break. I approached her, and in a low tone 
of voice which gmotion made to tremble, said: 

“ May I hope to see you again?” 

Miss Vane was silent for a moment or two— 
her head fell on her heaving bosom—there was 
evidently a struggle going on, and I anxiously 
awaited her answer. At last a shiver ran 
through her frame, and raising her humid eyes to 
mine, she murmured, in a voice which she in 
vain endeavored to make firm, “ No!” 

I was about to protest against the decision, 
when Laura cried out with feverish joy, mingled 
with terror: 


“ Henry! Henry!” 


| 
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A young lad of fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
approached, accompanied by my uncle, and hav- 
ing first ombraced Miss Vane, turned towards 
the major and myself, and said : 

“My mother, gentlemen, not being able to 
come to meet my sister, begged me to thank you 
in her name, and to beg that you will call on her 
and receive her thanks in person.” 

He then left us to see after his sister’s bag- 
gage ; the major accompanied him. I was trans- 
ported with the invitation which had been given 
me, but I did not long remain so. 

“Mr. Herbert,” said Miss Vane, “you have 
been very good to me, full of kindness and 
indulgence ; you can still, however, acquire a new 
claim on my gratitude.” 

“O, speak, Miss Vane—what must I do?” 

“Mo not mention my name during your resi- 
dence in New York, and above all, do not accept 
the invitation which my brother has given you.” 

“ Bat that would be very impolite,” I returned. 

“I will make your apologies. Do this for 
me, Mr. Herbert.” Then seeing her brother 
and the major retarning, she pressed my arm and 
whispered in my ear, “I beseech you, for my 
sake!” 

The pressure of her hand on my arm, her 
breath in my hair, and above all her tender 
words, almost overcame me. When I recovered 
myself, Laura and her brother had already dis- 
appeared. I rushed to the side of the boat to 
catch a last glimpse of her. They were already 
on the pier. Laura turned her head and fixed 
a look of gratitude on me, and then the sweet 
vision vanished from my sight. 

“Tam much obliged to you for relieving me 
of a disagreeable duty,” said the major, when 
they were gone. “What do you think of her, 
nephew ?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied. 

Should I yield to Miss Vane’s desire, and was 
she really sincere when she made it? Such were 
my thoughts when walking the next day down 
Broadway. At that moment I saw Miss Vane, 
accompanied by her brother, within a few steps 
of me. The young man recognized me, and 
made a movement as if he would stop and speak 
to me, but his sister prevented him, and they 
rapidly passed me, as if they had not seen me. 

This determination to avoid me wounded my 
vanity, and made me feel quite angry, and I at 
once determined to respond to the invitation 
sent me by her mother. The same evening I 
directed my steps to Mrs. Vane’s residence. 
She resided in the upper part of the city, almost 
in the country. The house was quite large, with 
a garden which was kept with great care, extend- 


ing in front of it. The iron gate was open, and 
Ientered. The windows of the front room were 
open, and I heard the notes of a piano. It was 
evidently played bya practised hand. Suddenly 
I heard the sweet prayer of Norma, “ Casta diva 
che inargenti,” etc. Ihad arrived there angry, 
but this plaintive and sad melody found an echo 
in my heart, and love only spoke in me. I fan- 
cied I again heard the prayer that Miss Vane 
had addressed to me, and perhaps I should have 
retired, had not a suppressed cry interrupted the 
song, and if Laura herself had not suddenly ap- 
peared at the entrance. She advanced towards 
me, and said, with a sad smile : 

“You here? I hoped too much from you then.” 

“Why are you without pity?’ I replied. 
“And why cannot you understand that if I come 
here in spite of you, in spite of myself, it is be- 
cause I love you—” 

“O, utter not those words,” she cried, hiding 
her face with her hands. 

She trembled, and her face became so pale, 
and betrayed so much suffering and fear, that she 
frightened me. I rushed forward to support her, 
but suddenly, by an energetic ¢ffurt of will recov- 
ering herself, she said to me, calmly: 

“ Enter, since you will have itso. I will go 
and inform my mother.” 

And pointing out the door of the drawing- 
room to me, she left me. I entered—the apart- 
ment was full of her presence—a vague perfume 
of flowers freshly gathered greeted my senses. 
I saw the book she had lately been reading, the 
open piano, and piece from Norma still open, 
placed before it. I perceived on the table a little 
glove, which belonged to her. I seized it and 
carried it to my lips, but the sound of approach- 
ing steps and voices made me conceal my treasure. 

Three persons entered the drawing room— 
Miss Vane, who appeared very serious, and with 
a dignity about her which was almost solemn; 
her mother, a woman still handsome, and an old 
man, on whose arm Mrs. Vane leaned familiarly. 
Whilst I inclined my head, Laura, after having 
murmured my name, introduced me to those two. 

“My mother, Mr. Herbert,” said she, and then 
raising her limpid eyes to my face, with a look 
which seemed to ask for pity, she added, in a 
more feeble voice, hesitating between each word, 
“ Mr. Emory, my affianced husband!” ~ 

These words struck me like an electric shock. 
So many confused sentiments burned in my 
heart at the same time, that I could find no ex- 
pression for a single one of them, and I remained 
overwhelmed with dismay. Whilst Mr. Emory 
surveyed me from head to foot, and whilst Mrs. 
Vane was thanking me for the attention I had 
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paid her daughter, Laura, as if she had spent all 


her strength in pronouncing her own sentence, 
reeled rather than walked to the door. Before 
leaving the room, her supplicating eye sought 
mine. Whether it was that my look revealed 
ironical disdain and cold contempt, I cannot 
say; but she appeared to be entirely overcome, 
and it was with difficulty she dragged herself away. 

I do not know what the lookers-on thought of 
this scene; I do not know what I said during the 
few cruel minutes I remained in the drawing- 
room. At last I got away with suffering, rage 
and hatred in my soul. While crossing the gar- 
den, my hand came in contact with the glove I 
had taken. A few minutes before it had made 
me tremble with happiness, now it burned me. 
I threw it from me with disgust. I heard a 
stified cry behind me, and turning round, I 
thought I saw the vague form of a woman stand- 
ing against the window. But without stopping 
to heed it, I burried on, and reached my own 
lodgings, and passed an agonizing night. 

The next morning a letter was handed to me. 
Tt was in a woman’s handwriting. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I broke the seal. I burnt this 
letter long ago, but every expression of it re- 
mains so deeply engraved on my heart that I can 
repeat it word for word. It was as follows : 


* Alas! yes, I also have had the courage to 
sell myself, but I shall keep to my bargain, for I 
shall never forget my duty. I wished that our 
rapid journey sbould remain for you as it will al- 
ways fur me—a pleasant reminiscence; but you 
did not uuderstand me. But if I must lose your 
love, if I myself entreat you to look upon it only 
as a dream, I do not wish that you should blush 
at having confessed it. It is for that reason that 
l write 10 you. I also have dreamed a sweet 
poem of au ubscure life, in which labor was com- 
pensated by love; I also have upbraided those 
women who believe, or feign to believe, that 
riches alone are necessary, and who stifle their 
hearts under their vanity, and the expiation of 
my error is come—I only felt contempt when, 

rhaps, I ought to have felt pity. Who would 
— suid then that I should bend my head under 
the same reprobation that 1 bestowed on others ? 
O, why did you come to the house? I should 
have so lov.d to remain to you one of those 
dreams which, if they have no morrow, at least 
have no regret. Could you not understand by 
my sadness that I had no happiness to bestow ? 
Woat have you gained by ed obstinacy? In- 
stead of a fugitive vision of love, you entertain 
only contempt fur me But the burden is al- 
ready suffiviently heavy, and I am not resigned 
enough to bear more. You may forget me, pity 
me, perhaps; but your erm y is more than [ 
can endure. God forgive me, if I do wrong, but 
you muxt know the trath. In seeing me here, 
surrounded, if not with loxury, at least wich 
comforts, yuu doubtless thought it was only am- 
bition that caused me to give myself to an old 
man. Alas! my ouly ambition is to secure an 
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asylum for those I love, for in a year misery 
would enter our home, perhaps in a few months. 
My poor mother, by her imprudent tenderness, 
gave us an education suitable to our birth, in- 
stead of preparing us for labor, which the state 
of our fortune at my father’s death should have 
destined us. I have taken the step for my 
mother’s sake, for my brother’s, that noble boy 
whom you know, and for my young sister’s, 
whom necessity, perhaps, ina few years, would 
have compelled to pursue a similar course to 
mine It was this thought, especially, that one 
of us was futally predestined, that gave me 
strength enough to be resigned to it. If a sacri- 
fice is necessary, it is for me,who am the eldest and 
strongest, to make it. I know the task is a 
hard one, and I sometimes fear my own weak- 
ness; but I hope, in seeing my mother without 
care for the future, my brother launched in an 
honorable career, and my sister free, through me, 
to choose for herself, that I shall find in the sen- 
timent of duty accomplished, that resignaflon 
and calmness which is all that 1 can aspire to. 
Adieu! Do not visit me again. I trust you 
will not seek to take from me the strength of 
which I stand so much in need to tread my sad 
path. May you be happy! May you become 
famous! And if you ever think of me, pray to 
God that he will give me oblivion and repose! 
“ Laura.” 

My first impulse on reading this letter was to 
visit Laura again. But reflection soon came to 
obscure the charming mirage which the certainty 
of her luve had for the moment caused to pass 
before my eyes and my heart. It was then, that 
I should nos succumb to the temptation which 
assailed me to pursue my love even at the price 
of Laura’s repose, that I determined to travel. 
I visited Europe. But while sailing on the calm 
or agitated waters of the Adriatic, or of the 
Ganges, whether I was in the palaces of Venice 
or Calcutta, my dream everywhere was that little 
white cottage on the borders of the Hudson, with 
its vines, its flower-garden, avenue,’ and the 
young wife, who with tender glances watched her 
two children playing on the grass; and this 
young wife always assumed to me the lovely and 
elegant form, the blue eyes, and the resigned 
smile of Laara Vane. 

Two months after Herbert had told me this 
history, a lady of my acquaintance informed me 
that Mr. Emory had received a few days befure a 
package containing a picture, without any indi- 
cation of where it came from. From the de- 
scription she gave of this painting I recognized 
it as my friend's work. 

“The most singular thing about it,” she con- 
tinued, “is that when Mrs. Emory saw the pic- 
ture she was seized with an emotion which she 
in vain endeavored to dissimulate.” 

The next day I called on Herbert. The mo- 
ment I entered, he handed me a letter to read. 
It contained only these words, “I thank you!” 


| 
| 
| 
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THE TWO BIBLES. 


LonigrNAL.] 
RETROSPECTION. 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


Companions of childhood, who sported with me 
*Neath the drooping branches of yonder tree; 
Who, hour after hour, in its pleasant shade, 
Stones for castle and turret laid; 


Your steps were buoyant and light as air, 

Your eyes were bright, and your brows were fair, 
And sunny your ringlets of glossy hair, 
Untouched by time, or sorrow, or care. 


How often we wandered in pastures wide, 

And in sunny nooks on the steep hillside; 

We gathered the wild flowers that clustered there, 
And wove fragrant garlands to deck the hair! 


As we joyously flitted then hand in hand, 

Like spirits astray from some brighter land, 

We dreamed not that Time, with his fast dropping 
sand, 

Would ruthlessly sever our dear loving band! 


Friends of my childhood, O, where are ye now? 
The dust settles heavy on each radiant brow; 

And the grave’s dim shadow rests gloomy and chill 
On those beautiful features, now rigid and still! 


There’s a group of dear faces beneath the elm-tree, 
With shadowy fingers they beckon to me; 

My life-beat is drifting on time’s restless sea, 

And the wind and the tide bear me onward to thee! 


(ORIGINAL.] 


THE TWO BIBLES. 


BY MRS. M. A. NOWELL. 


Tae gaslight streamed gaily over the brilliant 
surroundings of a drawing-room in the heart of 
a large English city. In this room a lady, 
young and handsome, was sitting quite alone, 
and apparently waiting for some one. Every 
sound made her start, and each successive disap- 
pointment was painted visibly on her cheeks, as 
the sound died off in the distance without bring- 
ing the expected comer. She went to the piano 
and played a few bars of an opera; then looked 
aver a portfolio of fine prints. Tossing these 
last aside with a gesture of impatience, she walk- 
ed back and forth through the splendid room, 
looking at each object uneasily, and as if it 
pained her. 

“I cannot think what has come to me to- 
night,” she said at last, throwing herself at full 
length upon a fauteuwil. “If I were half as im- 
aginative as Edward is, I should think some 
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misfortune awaited me, and that these strange 
feelings were the presentiment. But I seem to 
be quite out of the reach of any great misfortane, 
unless something has happened to my husband. 
O, what a foolish woman I am, to borrow trouble 
when everything is, in reality, so little like it.” 

Hour after hour went by, and the bright eyes, 
weary with watching, closed in a calm and gentle 
slumber, which was broken by the sound of the 
door-bell, rang with a quick, fierce motion. The 
next moment a young man with disordered hair, 
and a countenance that betrayed intense agita- 
tion, entered the room. 

The lady sprang up, rubbing her eyes. “Is 
that you, Edward?” she asked. ‘“ Why, how 
late you are! Here I have been fancying all 
sorts of dreadful reasons for your stay. How 
could you leave me so long ?” 

The words were spoken, not peevishly, but 
still with a little gentle reproach. Edward 
Brooks seemed to feel them deeply—more deeply 
than such light words deserved. 

“You may have to wait longer still, Helen. 
I have hard news to tell you, which will perhaps 
be of more consequence than waiting av hour or 
two in a comfortable room like this.” 

She sat perfectly still, with a face so white 
that it frightened him. 

“Don’t look so, Helen! Come and sit by me, 
and we will give care to the winds to-night. Play 
something to me—something quite lively and 
stirring.” 

She saw that this sudden gaiety was all forced, 
and she felt yet more frightened than before. 
She remembered the fancies that had crowded 
upon her mind that evening; and, looking =t 
him, the thought came that Edward had lost his 
reason. His clothes, usually so nicely arranged, 
were dusty and disordered ; his hands were stain- 
ed with ink, and his whole appearance was very 
different to the stylish, scrupulously neat gentle- 
man who had walked away so proudly at noon, 
knowing well whose eye was watching him from 
the drawing-room window. 

Terror now had full possession of her, and she 
ran to her husband, laid her hand beseechingly 
on his shoulder, and gasped out a hurried request 
that he would tell her what had happened. 

“ Are you able to bear it?” he onid, in a softer 
tone than he had yet used. 

“Yes; tell me now—anything is better than 
this dread.” 

“ Well, then, we are beggars, Helen; that is 
all—only beggars,” And he smiled such a 
ghastly smile that Helen shuddered, believing 
that his wits were leaving him indeed. Remem- 
bering that he had taken nothing since noon, she 
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went herself to the supper table and brought a 
biscuit and some tea, playfully feeding him, 
against his protest that he wanted nothing. 

“ Now tell me all, calmly, Edward,” she said 
softly, and with her hand nestled within his own. 
He plunged into the subject at once. His 
partner in a heavy mercantile concern had gone 
off with everything, involving the firm in debt to 
the amount of thousands of pounds more than 
all their property. Everything was gone—not a 
penny remained. The house they were living in 
was not their own, and every moment they stayed 
there—every day that they should keep their ser- 
vants, was an injustice. 
The strong man even wept as he recited all 
these dismal details. Helen was calmer, because 
she could not take in all the trouble and disgrace 
at once; she did not know how proud and sensi- 
tive her husband was, when the name, so long 
kept from reproach in a great mercantile house, 
becomes associated with evil report—the name of 
father and grandfather, hitherto unspotted, and 
always a passport to all business relations, foreign 
ordomestic. Such had been the name of Brooks 
—nor had the son ever tarnished it. Unfortu- 
nately he had associated it, after his father’s 
death, with one he considered equally honorable 
—that of Marvin. Its owner was the descendant 
of men of unblemished integrity ; but he proved 
himself unworthy of his ancestors, and in his 
own fall had carried his partner down also. 

Helen tried her best to comfort him, but in 
vain. He could not be persuaded even to go to 
bed, but sat up all night writing, as he had been 
doing at the counting-room since ngon. 

The morning dawned upon two miserable, 
haggard beings, for Helen had shared his labors, 
sealing and directing his letters—hopeless ones, 
alas! for Edward felt that no one would believe 
his asseverations of ignorance, since Marvin's 
name had hitherto stood as good as his own. 
When morning came he called in the servants, 
and manfully told them all, distributing among 
them the money he had kept in the house for 
that purpose. He dismissed all, save one woman 
who was brought up by his own mother. Her 
he intended to provide for in some way—he 
hardly knew how. 

Helen Brooks was the daughter of a poor 
man; but by the kindness of a relation, now no 
longer living, she had received a good education, 
and had mingled in a circle above that in which 
her father could have placed her. Here she met 
Edward Brooks, and her beauty, her grace and 
talent made a speedy impression upon him. He 
had helped her father to rise from his obscurity, 
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give Helen the protection of a home until he 
could master these difficulties of his own position. 
Edward’s first thought was to enter the British 
army, then in India; and he felt that a woman 
so beautiful as Helen, should not remain unpro- 
tected during his absence. 

Mr. Bingham, however, was a selfish man. 
He was deeply disappointed at Edward’s misfor- 
tunes. They robbed him of all the prestige 
which a rich son-in-law had given his own cir- 
cumstances. He dwelt upon the late iailure as 
something injurious to himself, forgetting that 
Brooks had raised him from his former poverty. 
He consented ungraciously to the care of Helen, 
and hinted pretty strongly that her husband 
ought to save enough from the wreck to enable 
her to live in much the same style as before. It 
was another stab to Edward, this unworthy treat- 
ment; but he made the best of it. He gave up 
the house and furniture, keeping back nothing 
but the few keepsakes that were presented upon 
their wedding day, and Helen’s wardrobe. 
Among the former were two Bibles precisely 
alike, of a unique style of binding, which had 
been the sole presents of the newly married pair 
to each other. They were small in size, exquis- 
itely printed and richly gilt, forming the most 
beautiful ornaments of their library. ‘These were 
selected from the books there, and Edward’s, 
wich the simple inscription ‘‘ From Helen,” was 
the companion of his travels to India; while hers 
was as carefully cherished as his gift. 


Some months passed. Helen had heard from 
him, and he was getting on bravely in a soldier’s 
life. He trusted that whatever shame she might 
feel in his mercantile career, she would have oc- 
casion for none in this. She answered his letter, 
reportiog herself as very comfortable in her fath 
er’s house, except the one thought of her father’s 
continued and increasing selfishness. 

A long time went by, bringing terrible and 
heart-rending accounts from India, but no tidings 
of Edward. At length Mr. Bingham came into 
Helen’s room one morning, and brought her the 
dreadful intelligence of her husband’s death. 
How dreary and desolate was Helen’s life after 
this no one can imagine, save those who have 
gone through the same ordeal. She kept her* 
room for months, until her father pressed upon 
her the necessity of mending her broken fortunes. 
About this time he introduced to his family a 
Captain Claussen, a man who had become very 
wealthy by inheritance. Having no mother, 
Helen was forced to do the honors of the house, 
and the rich sea-captain was struck with the 


and it was fair that he should now be willing to 


beanty that her widow's weeds could not hide, 
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When a year had passed he offered his hand, and 
Helen, thankful to escape from her father’s 
grudging maintenance, married him and left 
England for the United States. Here Captain 
Claussen soon died, leaving Helen in New York 
a young rich widow, with sixty thousand dollars 
in her own possession. He had been kind to 
her, and she mourned his loss. She remained in 


New York, not choosing to return to her father’s 
ungracious protection, since she now felt compe- 
tent to protect herself. 


On a beautiful September day one of the New 
York judges sentenced a man to three years’ im- 
prisonment for the crime of forgery. He was 
taken to Sing Sing, where he was visited by sev- 
eral people who had become interested in his 
case. He was a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, 
with the remains of a noble bearing about him, 
but marred by the appearance of dissolute habits. 
Among his visitors was a person whose profes- 
sion was that of a newspaper reporter. To him 
the prisoner gave a beautiful Bible, saying that 
its elegance made it an unfit ornament to a jail. 
He sighed at parting with it, and observed that 
he gave his wife one like it when they were mar- 
ried, and that this was her gift to him. 

- “The value of the gifts is destroyed to both,” 
he said, “for she is married to another.” 

“How!” asked the listener, “married while 
you live! Were you divorced ?” 

“No. It is a long story, my friend, but I will 
tell you the heads of it, since you look so inter- 
ested.” 

“Tam so, indeed. Pray tell me all.” 

It need not be said that the prisoner was Ed- 
ward Brooks himself. It was the father of Helen 
who had forged the account of his death, that she 
might marry again. Her husband’s truly loving 
heart was almost broken by hearing of her mar- 
riage. He became dissipated, reckless ; commit- 
ted some offence, for which he was held to a 
court-martial, and was discharged from the army. 
Pride, ambition, everything which he most val- 
ued in his own character, were swept away by 
the one terrible thought, that Helen, whom he 
had loved dearer than his own soul, had forgotten 
her vows to him, and forsaken him for another. 

That she was in the United States, and in the 
same city with himself when he committed the 
forgery, was a thing of which he never dreamed. 
He pictured her in England, the happy, prosper- 
ous bride of another, careless of him, and per- 
haps with children playing about her feet—Hel- 
en’s children calling another man their father! 
It was a desolate heart that Edward Brooks car- 
ried in his bosom. Let no one condemn him ut- 
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terly until he has been tried in the same furnace, 
and come out from it without phe smell of smoke 
upon his garments! 

Mr. Ashton, the gentleman who had visited 
the prison and received the gift of the pris<~er’s 
Bible, was, on New Year’s day, at the house of 
a friend, tendering the compliment of the season. 
Casting his eyes carelessly over the books upon 
a table, he was struck with the resemblance of 
one of them to that cherished gift. On opening 
it, he found on the fly leaf the name of Edward 
Brooks. An exclamation of surprise escaped him 
involuntarily, and drew upon him the notice of a 
lady sitting near, to whom his hostess had just 
introduced him, calling her Mrs. Claussen. 

“That was the gift of my first husband, sir,”’ 
she remarked. “It was given on our wedding- 
day.” 

Ashton forced himself to ask how long her 
husband had been dead. 

“Four years. He was an officer in the British 
army, and served in India, where he died.” 

“‘T have the counterpart of that book, madam,” 
said he. ‘“ Would you like to compare them ?” 

Her voice trembled as she assented, and he 
drew forth the Bible from its morocco case, and 
placed it in her hand Fortunately, all other 
visitors had departed, and there was no one but 
her friend and Mr. Ashton to witness her emo- 
tion, while he gently and delicately narrated all 
he knew of the giver. 

“Let me go to him instantly!” cried Helen, 
when he had finished. Mr. Ashton called a car- 
riage and placed her trembling form within it, 
accompanying her himself. He went in alone to 
prepare him for a visitor, and then withdrew. 
What passed in that brief interview was too 
sacred for strangers to hear. From it Helen 
came forth with a new light in her eye, that told 
of a high purpose within. ; 

From that moment nothing could deter her 
from obtaining her husband's pardon. All the 
influence which a young, rich and beautiful wo- 
man can so easily command, was brought to 
bear upon this one object—and when at length 
she procured an interview with the governor, and 
came from his presence with a face brightened 
with a joy it had never known since the first de- 
licious weeks of her marriage with Edward 
Brooks, the faithful friend who acccompanied 
her, and the kind Mr. Ashton, who was resolved 
to see this strange drama played out to its end, 
both knew that she was perfectly successful. It 
needed not her glad words to assure them of the 
result of her perseverance. 

A month after, Edward Brooks and his wife— 
Helen Brooks once more—returned to England, 
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bearing with them a love that had never, in 
reality, lost its power over the hearts of either of 
them. To him, How great must be the change! 
Instead of wearing out three terrible years in the 
gloom of a prison, without a human being to 
care for him, he is suddenly restored to the light 
of day, to the love of a fond heart, to the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries of wealth and ease, and toa 
fair opportunity of recovering the self-respect so 
nearly lost to him forever. 

Had ever reality or romance a parallel to this ? 
And yet the tale itself, in its main incidents, is a 
true one, and its date very recent. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 


Few errors are more general than to suppose 
that chalk is used to adulterate milk, chalk or 
whiting being absolutely insoluble in any liquid, 
unless an acid be present. It would be useless 
to attempt the introduction of this matter with 
any idea of giving a body, or whiteness, after 
thinning with water, because the chalk would fall 


to the bottom in a few minutes, and thus at once 


indicate its presence. Again, a short time ago a 
contemporary gave some illustrations explaining 
the method of adulterating London porter—at 
least they illustrated their ideas. We there read, 
“‘ the heading is the joint result of drawing through 
the engine and a co; admizture!’’ Such an 
error as this could only have emanated from a 
writer totally ignorant of his subject, This, 
however, has been a popular error for some 
years, and we only regret that, in the present 
y, it should be again published. A few grains 
of copperas (sulphate of iron), added to a quart 
porter, would instantly render it thick, and im- 

rt an unmistakeable inky flavor. London 
porter is in reality adulterated with water, salt, 
ar, or treacle, and what is technically called 


” 
“Black Extract,” a preparation of Cocculus indi- 
cus, an intoxicating drug, which, by an oversight 
of the legislature, is suffered to be imported at a 
nominal duty. Some tons pass the customs an- 
nually for “medicinal purposes!” although the 
article is scarcely known to the whole profession, 
except by name.—Chemical Wonders, by G. W. 
Septimus Piesse. 


“ONLY ONE.” 

One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed, 
will put back, and may frustrate, all the business 
of the day. 

One hole in the fence will cost ten times as 
much as it will to fix it at once. 

One unruly animal will teach all others in its 
tricks. 

One bad habit indulged or submitted to, will 
sink your power of self government as quickly as 
one leak will sink a ship. 

One drinker will keep a family poor and in 
trouble. 


Fools measure actions after they are done by 
events; wise men beforehand, by the rules of 
reason and right. The former look to the end 
vo Jatgn of the act. Let us look to the act, and 
leave the end to God. 
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A CURLOUS FISH. 


A very curious fish has been caught about two 
miles outside Killibegs Harbor, a few days ago, 
by a fisherman named William Devitt. The 
like description of fish has never been seen within 
the memory of any person living there. Some 
of the gentlemen of the place, whose curiosity it 
had excited, referred to ‘“ Goldsmith’s Natural 
History ” (!) and seasched it, but in vain, to find 
a name for it. It is in appearance, somewhat 
like a sun-fish, but smaller. It has two fins near 
the shoulder, one on each side, and two very 
la ones near the tail, one on the under side, 
and the opposite to it, on the back. It has a very 
small mouth, being not much bigger than that of 
a small fish ; and instead of teeth, it has a line 
of bone on each side of the mouth, above and be- 
low. The most curious thing about it is its tail, 


which is scolloped round the edge, like a lady’s 
collar, and seems connected with the body by a 
number of hinges. Its color, too, is different 
(being a a white) from the rest of the body, 
and the skin is as hard as the crust of a lobster— 
the weight of the fish is 150 pounds; its length 
four feet; and measured from the top of the low- 


er fin to the top of the opposite one four feet ten 


inches. A correspondent says: “One morning 
as Mr. Devitt was out fishing in Killibegs Bay, 
he captured a fish of elliptical form, weighing 
150 pounds, having a mouth extremely small in 
proportion to the size of the fish, and instead of 
teeth, a ridge of enamelled solid bone. It has two 
fins, situated near the tail, each measuring fifteen 


inches in length, projecting from the back like 
the propeller of a steamboat. The tail is short 


and works on hinges, and is covered half way 
with an elastic substance resembling India rub- 
ber, so as to allow the action of the tail, which is 
scolloped at the tip. It is all enclosed or cover- 
ed with a strong, bright shell. Several gentle- 
men visited it, but were unable to tell its name, 
It is now being exhibited in the principal towns, 


and will be sent afterwards to the museum.— 
London Journal. 


UNINTENTIONAL JOKE. 


One day, at the table of the late Dr. Pearce, 
just as the cloth was being removed, the subject 
of discourse happened to be that of an extraordi- 
nary mortality amongst the lawyers. ‘“ We have 
lost,” said one gentleman, “not less than six 
eminent barristers in as many months.” At this 
moment the doctor (who was quite deaf) rose 
and gave the gy by “ For this and ev- 
> other mercy, the Lord’s name be praised !’’ 
This ludicrous combination was not intended by 
the doctor, and was the more ludicrous on that 
account, because the objects to be connected were 
all the further removed. We have many sach 


freaks of nature. We see her occasionally blow- 


ing off the hat of some solemn man, as he turns 
a corner, and sending him a zigzag chase along 
the road after it; or we see her make a modest 
man give an involuntary sneeze during an im- 

ressive pause in a choral song; or making a 
Soakey bray outside the window just as some 
country minister has opened his mouth to speak. 
Amusing tales, farces and burlesque result from 


the conception of such things in the author's 
mind.—Fraser, 
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ONE IN HEAVEN. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


*Tis the first grave of the household, 
Where these drifts of violets hide; 
They were up last year, in clusters, 
Just before our dear one died; 
Here and there, like groups of maidens 
With their sweet heads meekly bowed, 
Shining through the spriuging verdure 
Like the blue rifts of a cloud. 


Turning the fresh sod to hallow 


In the mould a narrow bed, 

Pierced the rude spade, like an arrow, 
Through the webs of silver thread 

Which were woven, snowy-fibered, 
Like a network, in and out, 

Just beneath the grassy surface 


Where the infant violets sprout; 


And the tender roots were severed 
At a single fatal stroke 

Even as our hearts were sundered, 
And their sweet ties rudely broke 

By the sharp unsparing sickle 
In the shadowy Reaper's hand, 


Who, a-gleaning, plucked the fairest 


From our happy household band. 


We were saved—but now the household 
Hath its mournful vacant chair, 

And an angel sometimes glideth 
Stilly down, and sitteth there! 


“One in heaven "—we whisper softly, 


As we count our number o’er; 
One in heaven—albeit our circle 
Shall be perfect, here, no more! 


One in heaven—albeit the violets 
In this sweet decline of May, 
Cluster thickly o’er the bosom 
Where his pale hands folded lay! 
One in heaven—and lo! a warble 
Sweet and distant, thrills the heart, 
And behold, with sudden shimmer 
White wings rustle and depart! 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


BY LAURA J. ARTER. 


Svucu rich, gushing music fell from the lips 
of gentle -Mary Broughton that calm, autumn 
evening! Very neat and trim she looked, in her 


dark calico dress and white linen collar, with her 
brown hair taken back smoothly from her white 
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light that diffused itself all over the colorless 
face, till it reached the red lips, and wreathed 
them in a contented smile. Her low rocking- 
chair was drawn up beside the window that 
looked into the garden, bright with autumn flow- 
ers, and the willow work-basket by her side was 
filled with patches of every hue, that her skillful 
fingers were swiftly arranging into a quilt. 

The room was scrupulously clean; the brass 
andirons in the old-fashioned fireplace were pol- 
ished till you could see your face in them; the 
bright hues of the home-made carpet on the floor 
were not disfigured by a speck of dust; the 
mantel-piece was adorned with a couple of bou- 
quets, prettily arranged, but placed in plain glass 
tumblers ; the muslin curtains at the windows 
were as white as snow, and the small lounge was 
covered with the neatest and brightest chintz. 
In fact, everything betokened an air of comfort, 
without wealth. In one corner of the room was 


an elegant guitar ; it had been a present to Mary 


from her wealthy cousin, Bella Crampton, and 
was her chief pl re and t 
Presently the sweet song was hushed, and the 
work was dropped from the busy fingers, for a 
handsome, smiling face was thrust in at the open 


window close beside the singer, causing a little 
shriek of fright, followed by a laughing rebuke 


to the intruder — he was a welcome one, you 
could see, from the faint pink that welled up in 
her face. 

“See what I’ve got for you, Mary,” he said, 
holding out of her reach a dainty little letter, and 


fairly laughing at her vain attempts to get pos- 
session of it. 

‘What a tease you are, Gerald. Please give 
it to me, that’s a good boy.” 

“ Not till I’ve had my pay, little one,” leaning 
over as he spoke, and kissing the red, pouting 
lips, then placing the coveted epistle in her 


hands. 

She tore it open eagerly, and the young gen- 
tleman—Gerald Leighton—amused himself while 
she was reading it, by turning her work basket 
into a hopeless confusion. She folded it up at 
last, and placed it in her pocket, looking up 
fondly in his face as she did so. 

“No secrets from your liege lord, birdie; who 


is itfrom ?” passing his hand tenderly over her 


smooth hair, as he spoke. 

“From Cousin Bella Crampton. She is com- 
ing to spend the winter with me. Aren’t you 
glad ?” 

“Indeed, I can’t say that I am, for I shall not 
have you all to myself, then ; she will steal half 


the pleasant evenings away from me, that are 


brow, and her large gray eyes, full of a happy 


mine now, with you. What kind of a girl is she?’ 


— 


“Just the best girl in the world. Warm- 
hearted, lovable and beautiful. You will be 
falling in love with her, I expect, and leaving me 
to a life of spinsterdom.” 

“Not a bit of it, dearie. My heart is effect- 
ually steeled against her manifold charms, for I 
have already within it the dearest little girl in 
all the land.” 

She smiled contentedly, while her hand crept 


into his eager clasp. A sweet silence fell over 
them then. Presently she spoke again. 

“ Gerald!” 

“ Well, dear?” 

“ Do you love me?” 

“‘ What a queer little puss you are. Of course 
I do—better than everything else living—better 
than I can ever tell you.” 

She knew very well what his answer would be, 
yet it was sweet to hear it again and again from 
his lips. It was twilight when he left her. She 
looked at his retreating form with proud fond- 
n:s3. Involuntarily her lips murmured : 

“Thank God that Gerald Leighton loves me; 
that before many more months have passed away, 
I shall be his companion for life.” 

Two weeks later, when Gerald Leighton 
stepped into the cheerful sitting-room at Mr. 
Broughton’s, to make his evening visit to Mary, 
his eyes were fairly dazzled by the lovely appari- 
tion before him. It was a young girl, not more 
than seventeen years of age, a perfect brunette, 
and as beautiful as a poet’s dream. Her jetty 
hair hung in short, heavy curls around her head ; 
her eyes were large, black and lustrous; her 
cheeks of the richest crimson; her small, rosy 
mouth was parted in an arch smile, revealing a 
set of pearly teeth; her form was rounded and 
graceful; her hands small and white, unadorned 
save by a single diamond ring that flashed in the 
bright firelight, and the large, flowing sleeves of 
her rich, brown merino dress displayed her beau- 
tifully shaped arms. 

Mary rose hastily, as she saw her visitor, and 
introduced her cousin, Bella Crampton. Mr. 
Leighton bowed gracefully, but the little lady 
came forward with a pretty frankness, and placed 
her small hand in his. 

“We must be good friends, Mr. Leighton, 
and dispense with all formality, for Mary has 
been telling me about you, and I am very anx- 
ious to like my new cousin—that is to be,” she 
said, smiling and looking even more bewilder- 
ingly beautiful than before. 

“It shall be my pride and ambition to be 
worthy the friendship of so fair a lady,” he said, 
gallantly. 
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smoothly. Bella was a fluent and brilliant talk- 
er,and Mr. Leighton was charmed with her 


freshness and vivacity. When Mary went to the 
door with him, to say good-night, she asked him 
how he liked her cousin. 

“ Better than I thought I should, yet I would 
not give my little Mary for a dozen like her.” 
He stood holding both her hands in his own, and 
looking into her sweet face as he spoke, 

“ You had better wait awhile before you make 
such a positive assertion,” she said, laughingly, 
“for you have not been fairly tested yet. The 
better you know her, the more you will like her ; 
but beautiful and good as she is, I am not afraid 
that you will love me less, for knowing her. I 
have faith in my Gerald’s love.” 

A few more low, loving words, and he kissed 
her good-night, and she went back inio the sit- 
ting-room, to hear her cousin’s playfal remarks 
about her handsome and accomplished new 
cousin. 

The next day, as the two girls sat in Mary’s 
little room, she told Bella all her plans for the 
future. Of the little home Gerald was building 
for them—a tiny thing it was to be, with only 
three rooms—enough for them, Mary said, till 
Gerald could afford something better. Then 
she told of the small dooryard, with its white 
pickets and smooth green grass, and the pretty 
geraniums and verbenas that were to be dotted 
over it, with two rose-bushes, a scarlet creeper, 
and a snowy white one on either side of the 
sitting-room window. Then she took Bella 
down stairs to a large closet, and showed her 
that her fingers had not been idle in preparing 
for her new home. A dozen snowy sheets, and 
as many pillow-cases, half adozen damask table- 
cloths, white muslin window curtains, that were 
to be hung over green paper blinds, Mary said, 
with a quantity of pretty patchwork quilts, all 
the results of her own labor. Then, with all a 

housekeeper’s pride, she displayed a complete set 
of plain white dishes, wih an accompanying 
set of German silver forks, and large and small 
spoons. These were all hers, she said, bought 
with the money she had earned in teaching the 
country school for six months. 

“ What a famous little housekeeper you are, 
Mary, and how proud of you and of his snug 
little home that handsome Gerald Leighton will 
be. Iam such an idle thing—I never even try 
to help myself, much less others. What a sacri- 
ficing spirit you must have!” Bella said this, 
and looked at her cousin admiringly. 

“Sacrificing? Why, Bella, nothing on earth 
gives me half so much pleasure as tu think I can 


Then the conversation flowed on easily and 


do something to assist Gerald. You know he 
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is only a young physician, not fairly installed in 
his profession yet; and I could not bear to be a 
burden to him, and keep him down in the world, 
when I could so easily prevent it. I intend to 
be an assistant to him, as well as an obedient, 
loving wife.” She said this so earnestly, and 
such a holy, beautifal light shone from her eyes, 
that Bella thought it a pity Gerald could not see 


how pretty she looked. 

The quiet, country life was a antes to Bella. 
She never tired of roaming through the woods, 
that now wore their autumn dress of rainbow hue, 
listening to the falling nuts, and gathering the 
purple clusters of grapes. Mary always joined 
her in her rambles, as ardent an admirer of na- 
ture as herself. Many a wreath of gold and 
crimson leaves was woven to cover the two young 
heads, many a moss basket, made by skillful 
fingers, found its way to the sitting-room table, 
filled with nuts or flowers, or grapes. As often 
as he could leave his business, Gerald Leighton 
joined them in their pleasant walks and prome- 
nades. 

He loved to watch the rich glow of enthusi- 
asm that spread itself over Bella’s face, to hear 
her clear, birdlike voice trill some wild, merry 
song, as she tripped along, rustling the leaves 
with her small feet. Mary, who was more quiet 
than her cousin, was always happy and contented, 
so long as Gerald turned his beautiful eyes full 
of love upon her, or murmured some low, fond 
words in her ears. 

So the time wore on, till winter came. Then 
there were long, cozy evenings spent by the 
bright, sparkling fire, evenings brimming over 
with happiness for them all. Mary would sit 
with her patchwork, while Bella made a pretty 
pretence of being busy with some slippers she 
was embroidering, her little taper fingers as 
graceful as the buds she imitated. When she 
tired of this, she would throw herself on a stool 
at Mary’s feet, and chatter away in her sweet, 
childlike manner, or, touching the strings of the 
guitar, would mingle her musical voice with its 
melodious chords. 

There was nothing beautiful about Mary ; her 
face was a sweet, grave one, yet, when compared 
with Bella, she was almost homely. Uncon- 
sciously, Gerald Leighton had learned to note 
the contrast, saying to himself, though, by way 
of excuse, that Mary was far more lovable than 
her bewitchingly beautiful cousin. 

One evening Mary had left the room to assist 
her mother about preparing tea. Bella sat near 
the fire, working on her slippers, and did not hear 
Mr. Leighton enter the room, till he playfully 
laid his hand on her work. 
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“ What a tease you are, Cousin Gerald! Do 


go away!” 

“ First permit me to claim the kiss which is 
the right of all cousins,” he said, laughingly. __ 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing, you imper- 
tinent fellow. You are not my cousin yet, and 
if you were I—” 

He did not let her finish the sentence, but took 
her blushing face in his hands, and kissed her 
sweet, tempting lips. That kiss revealed to 
him what he had never known before—that he 
loved Bella Crampton, but as something dearer 
than a cousin could ever be. The knowledge 
sent a pang of self-reproach through his heart. 
He walked quickly to the window, and stood 
silent and gloomy, looking out on the dreary 
landscape, and hating himself for having allowed 
his heart for one moment to cast off its allegiance 
to Mary. He thought of her confidence in him, 
of the sacrifice she had made, and was yet willing 
to make for him, and of her pure, unwavering 
love. It was almost madness. Bella came up 
to him softly. 

“ Cousin Gerald, are you offended with me ?”’ 
Her voice trilled out low and sweetly. 

“ Offended with you, Bella? No, I wish I 
could be. You must never call me cousin again, 
though—it pains me. There, leave me awhile 
now, I shall be myself again presently.” 

She went quietly from the room, and did not 
return again till tea was ready, then she found 
Gerald apparently as gay as usual. After that 
he did not visit them so often, resolving by stay- 
ing away, to tear out the beautiful image that 
fastened itself in his heart, where Mary’s should 
have been. The task was harder than he had 
supposed it would be. 

It was Christmas at last, and a merry one it 
had been for them all. Gifts had been exchanged, 
and kind, loving wishes as well. Bella had fin- 
ished the slippers, and presented them to Gerald. 
She had surprised Mary with a present of an 
elegant little watch; but beautiful as it was, it 
was not so precious to her as the picture Gerald 
had placed in her hands that morning. 

A heavy snow lay on the ground, and the 
night was a clear, moonlight one. Mr. Leighton 
came around early in the evening, with a sleigh, 
to take the cousins out; but Mary had a severe 
headache, and could not go. She begged Bella 
to go without her, and would hear no excuses. 
This was both unexpected and unpleasant for 
Gerald. He had avoided being alone with Bella 
since the evening he discovered his real feelings ; 
but there was no excuse for not going, and so 
with Bella tucked down by his side, looking even 
more bewitching than usual, he touched the 
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high-spirited horses, and kissing his hand good- 
by to Mary, they dashed off down the road. 

Mary was lying on the lounge in the sitting- 
room, when they drove home. The family had 
all retired, and the faint firelight revealed her 
white face. She was awaiting Bella’s return, 
before seeking the rest she needed. She heard 
the hall door open, and footsteps on the threshold, 
then a manly voice said : 

* But I tell you, Bella, I love you, I worship 
you. I have struggled against it, because it 
was wronging Mary; but I cannot conquer it. 
I cannot live without you, now.” The voice 
was full of passionate entreaty. 

“0, Gerald, you know too well how much I 
love you ; but we must leave each other forever. 
I would not be the cause of blighting Mary’s 
happiness. She will make you a better wife than 
Lever could. Take her and love her, and send 
me from you, for to love me now is wicked. 
O, Gerald, darling—” She broke down in sobs 
and tears. 

“ Bella, Bella, we cannot control our hearts. 
I know we have wronged Mary, yet would it not 
be a thousand times worse for me to marry her, 
and love you, than to trust to her generosity, and 
tell her our error? O, my Bella, I cannot, will 
not give you up.” 

For a moment Mary was motionless, then while 
her naturally pale face took a yet whiter shade, 
she walked slowly into the hall where they stood. 
She had nerved herself for the task before her ; 
yet when she saw Gerald’s strong arm round 
Bella’s waist, when she saw him kiss her tear- 
stained face, she staggered for a moment against 
the wall, covering her face with her hands, as if 
to shut them from her view. She was calm 
again ina moment. Then she went up to them 
quietly. 

“ Bella, Gerald, do not let me come between 
you and your happiness. I do not blame either 
of you. I believe you have tried to do right. 
It is indeed better thus, Gerald, than for your 
whole life to be a hollow falsehood. I hope she 
will love you as well as I have done. Bella, 
sweet cousin, do not grieve for me; this, as all 
other sorrows, must wear away in time, and I 
shall be happy in knowing I have made my two 
dearest friends so. Bella, this is my Christmas 
gift to you. Treasure it above all other earthly 
things.” She took Gerald’s passive hand, and 
placed it in that of her cousin. “May God 
bless you both, and grant you a life of peace, and 
contentment, and joy.” She pressed her cold 
lips on Bella’s forehead, and as quietly as she had 
come, left the hall and went to her own room. 

The lovers had not had time to speak, so sud- 


denly had this transpired ; but now they looked 
in each other’s eyes, half with sorrow, half with 
joy. Bella spoke first. 

“ How calm she was. If she had loved you 
as I do, it would have broken her heart, dear 
Gerald.” 

He did not reply. He knew, better than Bella, 
that Mary’s calmness had been the calmness of 
despair. It was the only thing that kept his joy 
from being complete. 

The next day Mary did not leave her room 
till evening, then she joined the family, looking 
so serene and calm that no one save Gerald, who 
was present, guessed one half that she had suf- 
fered. There was nothing cold or reserved in 
her manners. She was, to all appearances, the 
same quiet, affectionate Mary. It cost her a 
severe struggle to assume a cheerfulness she felt 
so little; but she was too noble to wish to render 
others miserable. 

Bella remained with them a month longer. 
It would be useless to try to describe the torture 
poor Mary endured all this long, long time. 
The awakening from her sweet dream of happi- 
ness had been so sudden and so complete, that 
she felt as if everything beautiful and joyful in 
her life had died out on that dreadful night. 
She was patient and unmurmuring, though, even 
in the midst of her sufferings. 

Gerald Leighton never before so fally appre- 
ciated her beautiful, self-denying character. He 
read in the depths of her sad, gray eyes the 
daily anguish that filled her soul. He remem- 
bered with keen remorse, the bright pictures she 
had painted of their future life, of the home that 
her careful hands would have rendered a haven 
of peace and rest. Yet when he listened to 
Bella’s endearing words, and felt the warm kisses 
she lavished upon him, he forgot everything else 
in the fascination her presence threw around him. 
Mary was strong in her own clear-minded good- 
ness ; but Bella clung to him in a helpless, child- 
like way, deferring everything to him. 

When Bella bade him good-by, before leaving 
for her splendid home, it was with a torrent of 
tears, and unlimited promises, never for one mo- 
ment to forget him, till he came to make her his 
bride. In consideration of Mary’s feelings, the 
time had been postponed for a year. This was 
Gerald’s work —he could not bear to further 
wound the tender, sensitive girl by a hasty 


marriage. 

Bella clung to him in a paroxysm of grief, 
never even heeding the presence of her cousin, 
who stood pale and tearless, looking out of the 
window, her heart aching with a terrible, hopeless 
pain, to see bestowed upon another the caresses 
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once given to her. Finally the carriage drove to 
the door, and Bella permitted herself to be lifted 
into it, and with a fresh burst of tears, bade the 
man drive on. 

Gerald waited till he could no longer see the 
flutter of her delicate lace handkerchief, and then 
went into the room, where Mary yet stood by the 
window, apparently calm and immovable. He 
went up to her, and took her resistless hand in 
both his own. It was cold as ice. 

“Com to the fire, Mary—sister—you are cold 
and shivering,” for a tremor had seized her 
frame, as she felt her hand again clasped in 
his. 
“T am not cold, Gerald, only ill—so ill at 
heart!” she said, smiling a faint, sickly smile. 
“‘T shall soon be better, only leave me.” The 
words came from lips which seemed to be 
frozen. 

“ Mary, I know that you are suffering. I know 
how good you Rave been, and I bless you for it, 
though the knowledge makes me almost as mis- 
erable as yourself. Forget me, Mary; forget I 
was ever anything more to you than a brother. 
I am not worthy of you, at any rate. I have 
not spoken to you thus before; but let me now 
thank you, for your kindness to my little Bella. 
It wrings my heart to look im your sad, white 
face.” 

“Bella is my cousin, and I love her ; even if I 
did not, for the sake of what you once were to 
me, I should be kind to her. As to myself, 
Gerald, do not notice me—do not think of me. 
I shall soon be cheerful and happy again, no 
doubt. But you had better go, now; I feel 
stronger when alone.” She held out her thin 
hand to him—it had grown thinner since that 
night—and he clasped it reverently in his own, 
and without another word left the house. 

Six months later, Gerald Leighton received a 
letter from Bella Crampton. It ran thus: 


“I know you will hate me, Gerald; but I 
must tell you now, that Ido not love you. I 
believed sincerely that I did, when I left you at 
Cousin Mary’s; but since then, I have met one, 
who has become to me dearer than everything 
else in the world. I know your generous spirit, 
and am sure you will release me from an engage- 
ment made without reflection. I hope you will 
learn to love some one else more worthy of you 
thanIam. Forgive me the wrong I have done 
you. BELLA.” 


He read it through carefully, and the color on 
his face never varied. Then he drew the candle 
to him, and let its flames wrap the delicate note 
in a light blaze, till nothing was left but a pile of 
white ashes. A sigh, almost of relief—surely 
not of grief — escaped his lips, as he sat and 
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thought of Bella. After awhile, he sat down to 
his desk, and wrote : 


“T gladly release you, Bella, and forgive you, 
too, for I am sure histo for both of us. 
GeRaLp 


The next week there was a letter for Mary in 
her work-basket. It was from Gerald, telling 
her all that had transpired. It closed thus : 


“ Through the kindness of a wealthy uncle, I 
shall be able to attend lectures for the next six 
months. At the end of that time I shall come 


back to my home, to begin anew life. Whether 
it will be a bright or a dark one, I know not. 
a dear friend, think as kindly 


as you can, 
GERALD.” 


For the first time for months she shed tears. 
So long as she had believed him happy, she could 
endure all things ; but now her heart was full of 
bitterness towards the one who had destroyed the 
loveliness of his life. She wrote a reproachful 
letter to Bella, but her better nature conquered 
ere it was fairly sealed, and she threw it in the 
fire. 

After this, there was nothing for ber to do but 
to go on with the monotonous routine of home 
life. She was patient and cheerful—the neatest 
housekeeper, the tenderest nurse, the most affec- 
tionate daughter. Meantime, a letter from her 
cousin had announced her marriage, and subse- 
quent long wedding tour. To this, Mary wrote 
a kind reply, but she did not wish to continue 
the correspondence, and so the matter rested 
where it was. 

It was the week before Christmas. She sat 
busy with her sewing one morning, when her 
mother entered the room with a letter for her. 
Her heart stood still for a moment, as she recog- 
nized the writing. It was from Gerald. She 
feared to read it, but at last summoned courage. 
All over her pale face the red blood flowed as she 
read : 

“ A year ago, Mary, I cast from me the holiest, 
most precious gift ever bestowed on man. 
turned from your deep, earnest, enduring love, 
to revel in the smiles of your beautiful cousin. 
I was not myself then. was bewitched with 
her loveliness, pleased with her artless, childish 
ways, and flattered with her preference and 
deference to my opinion. I made a mistake that 
many other men have made—I mistook a whim, 
a ion, for something better and purer. 
Bella saved us both a life of misery by her mar- 
riage with another. There was nothing in com- 
mon between us. Even in the midst of my in- 
fatuation, I always felt like turning to you for 
sympathy and advice. You know what all this 
is leading me to say, Mary; you know that I 
come to you again, humbly and penitengly, to lay 
my love at your feet. Do not spurn it, Mary ; 


waver or turn cold. a me for what is past, 
Mary, and in the future “| by my devo- 
tion to atone for my almost fi error. Only 
take me back to your warm, loving heart, Mary, 
only let me call you by the sweet name, wife, 

with your help I shall try to be a better man 
hereafter. I am coming home at Christmas. 
Will Mary forgive me, and once again trust me, 
and be to me the dear girl she has ever been ? 
God grant it! Geravp.” 


How merrily her songs rippled over the house 
in waves of music that day! How happily she 
sat by the firelight that evening, and dreamed 
once again of the tiny house with its three cheer- 
ful rooms, and its pretty yard and flowers; and 
dearest of all, of Gerald himself—of Gerald who 
would then be her husband. 

Christmas eve again. “Joy is a great beauti- 
fier,” and Mary certainly looked pretty in her 
brown dress, with the faint flush on her cheeks. 
No need of words to tell her whose were the foot- 
steps coming up the walk, and with a glad cry 
she bounded down she steps to meet him. She 
had forgotten and forgiven everything. He was 
to her the dearest, noblest man living. He 
caught her up in his eager arms, raining kisses 
on cheek, and lip, and brow, trying to check the 

glad tears that flowed over her face ; but his own 
eyes were moistened, and his own lips were 
tremulous. 

“Mary, darling, birdie, this is more than I 
deserve—more than I hoped for. How can I 
ever repay you ?” 

“Only love me, Gerald. It is all I ask of 

” 


He drew her to him again, fondly looking into 
her face. 


“I accept your love as the choicest of all 
earthly blessings, and my whole life shall be de- 
voted to guarding and strengthening it—so help 
me God !” 


CATS AND GARDENS. 

E lover of flowers knows that a “ bull 
in a china shop” is not more out of place, than 
a cat in a garden, yet itis not generally known 
that there is one plant at least which cannot be 

wn except in the absence of the feline race. 

e plant is Nemophilla, and it has been fre- 
quently noticed that before the seed has been a 
week in the ground all the cats in the neighbor- 
hood will come and roll themselves in the place 
where it is sown ; and although it has no smell, 
they will single it out from among a score of 
batches of other seeds. To fairly test the matter, 
some Nemopbhilla was sowed in a large vase which 
stood alune in the centre of a plot of grass, and 
long before the seed ns ee above the ground, 
three or four cats were frequently noticed at once 
rolling on the top of the vase. What is the rea- 
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it is pure and holy—a love that shall never again 


ASSYRIAN MODE OF MARRIAGE. 


The ancient Assyrians had a practice with re- 
spect to marriage which appears somewhat novel, 
when compared with the modus operundi of mak- 
ing brides and bridegrooms in the nineteenth 


century. The foundation of this —— empire 
was laid by Assur, in the first ages after the flood, 
and its history, although shrouded in great ob- 
scurity, is the most interesting of all the nations 
of antiquity. With regard to the institution of 
marriage among the Assyrians, the historians 
tell us that every year, all the young girls in the 
empire were commanded by law to assemble at 
one place, commonly in the chief city, and the 
public crier would there put them up fur sale, one 
after another. The wealthy customers paid high 
prices for those whose beauty seemed the most 
attractive. The money which was received for 
these, was bestowed as a portion with the more 
homely, whom nobody seemed to fancy. After 
the most beautiful had been disposed of, the 
crier presented such as were less attractive, and 
asked if any one would accept of such a one 
with such a sum of money. The sale proceeded 
by coming lower and lower, and that maiden was 
at last allotted to him who was willing to accept 
of her with the smallest pecfniary rtion. 
This very ingenious method of facilitating and 
promoting marriages, shows the importance the 
law-givers of the Assyrians placed upon the in- 
stitution. The prospective bridegrooms were 
never allowed to carry off the persons they had 
purchased, until they had given sufficient securi- 
ty that they would marry them. If at any time 
it turned out that the parties could not agree, the 
man was obliged to refund the money he had 

received. Herodotus informs us that this mode 

of husband-and-wife making was abolished, to- 

ward the end of the Assyrian monarchy. It is 

not known the direct origin of this practice, but 

probably it had its foundation in that custom 

which prevailed very universally in the early 

ages, of the husband being obliged to purchase 

his wife, instances of which are given in the 

Bible.—Ancient History. 


THE GLORY OF THE PINES. 
Magnificent! nay, sometimes almost terrible. 
Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the form 
and sway of the ground, clothe it with soft com- 
pliance, are partly its comforters. But the pine 
rises in serene resistance, self-contained ; nor can 
I ever without awe stay long undera great Alpine 
cliff, far from all houses or works of men, look- 
ing up to its companies of pine, as they stand on 
the inaccessible juts and perilous ledges of the 
enormous wall, its quiet attitudes, each like 
the shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, 
spectral as troops of ghosts standing on the wail 
of Hades not knowing each other—dumb forever. 
You cannot reach them, cannot cry to them— 
these trees never hear human voice; they are far 
above all sounds but the winds. No foot ever 
stirred fallen leaves of theirs. All comfortless 
they stand between the two eternities of the va- 
cancy and the rocks; yet with such iron will that 
the rock itself looks bent and shattered beside 
them—fragile, weak, inconsistent, compared to 
their dark energy of delicate life and monotony 


con of this curious fancy of the cat !— Notes and 
Queries. 


of enchanted pride, unnumbered, unconquerable. 
Ruskin. 
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SUMMER TREES. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


I looked upon the summer trees 
So deeply dyed in green, 

That made to me on every side 
The magic of the scene. 

*Twas Nature in her noonday dress, 
For all the world to see; 

And heavenly, bright and beautiful, 
Her face then smiled on me. 


And I remembered when the spring 
Was fresh with buds and flowers; 
And Nature, in her girlhood, played 
Through all the morning hours. 
But now her perfect beauty wore 
A more enduring charm; 
And to the ravished sense she gave 
A joy more deep and warm. 


And I looked forth to autumn days, 
When, with her robes blood-dyed, 
Nature would stand upon the hills, 
A matron in her pride! 
Yet in her bright maturity 
That now so fills the heart, 
What wish could ask for more than this ?— 
What more could Heaven impart ? 


Winter will come—and she will lie 
Wrapped in her winding sheet; 

And her great heart, fast bound in ice, 
Will then have ceased to beat. 

But spring and summer will return 
With many a fruit and flower; 

And bring again the summer trees 
In Nature's crowning hour. 


THE MAINE THANKSGIVING, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Waar a beating of eggs, rolling and sifting of 
sugar; what cutting of immense pumpkins and 
red apples; what boiling, stewing and roasting 
was going on in Farmer Deering’s kitchen, that 
delightful old homestead “way down-east,” for a 
week before the Maine Thanksgiving! What 
great blazing wood-fires were kept up in the 
grand old fireplaces all over the house! What 
compounding of cakes and pies in the great pan- 
try, with mother, and daughters, and old black 
Sybil; for these were mysteries at which no one, 
not thoroughly versed in Mrs. Deering’s ways, 
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could be permitted to assist !—and especially for 
that festival which comes every year to bring 
home the sons and daughters of New England to 
their happy, innocent, peaceful homes—the 
homes of childhood. 

Ah, blessed indeed are those institutions which 
serve to fix the love of home in wandering hearts ! 
—blessed indeed, where the hopes and longings 
of young and old hearts alike come back to nestle 
beneath the old roof tree! 

And what if there are some missing ones? 
What if an empty chair stands at the board, to 
which all eyes turn? O, let not tears bedew 
that chair too sadly! Let it remain there at the 
table—a memorial of the dear form that sat there 
last year, but never one of sadness or bitterness. 
He who sat there was an old man. Shall we 
murmur because, when the sun of his day had 
gone down, the golden sky was rich with the 
splendors of that brighter region into which he 
had entered? Or, perhaps it was a little sunny 
head thai nestled close to our arm on that last 
Thanksgiving—shall we not remember that it is 
not gone from among us, but that an angel glides 
into its place, invisible only to outward view? 
And thus may we think of all who have passed 
away. Our mortal sight may not discern them, 
but they are as truly here, as if their breath 
touched our cheeks, and the rustle of their gar- 
ments met our ear. 

Thus had it been in this dear old homestead 
of the Deerings. There had been death and be- 
reavement. Father Deering had passed onward, 
and had been speedily fullowed by little May, 
the loveliest flower that had bloomed there; and 
a sorrow of a darker, deeper, more mysterious 
nature had stirred the heart-strings of the parents 
into an agony all the more severe because incom- 
municable. Richard Deering was not among 
the #qmers to that peaceful household. Had the 
sod rested upon his head in the gray old church- 
yard, there would have been tears and lamenta- 
tions; but now there was only bitterness and 

anguish, mingled with a sad uncertainty respect- 
ing his fate. 

Bat as Mrs. Deering moved cheerfully around, 
preparing for those who would certainly come, 
no one would have dreamed that the heavy 
weight was upon her heart; never hushing the 
carolling songs upon her daughter’s lips, nor 
checking the loud laughter of the servants as 
they passed and re-passed each other with parts 
of the coming feast. It was now the very night 
before Thanksgiving; and all was in readiness, 
save what could be easily managed by Sybil the 
next morning while the rest were at church, 
Already, two married daughters, with their hus- 
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bands and children, had arrived, and were sitting 
around the parlor fire with the farmer himself. 
Mrs. Deering was putting the last touches to her 
rich puddings, dressed in her handsome dark 
merino, and pretty, tasteful lace cap. Her two 
young daughters, Myra and Angie, in blue and 
crimson dresses, as became the blonde and the 
brunette respectively, fluttered for a few minutes 
over the fragrant compound, and then disappear- 
ed to watch the coming of their brothers, and 
perhaps one or two of their brothers’ friends, 
who were coming down from Portland to spend 
Thanksgiving with the Deerings. 

Sleigh-bells were soon heard, and the stage 
stopped at the door. Out jumped Andrew and 
Harry Deering, and with them, Stephen Ilsley 
and Rufus Talford. They still waited, as it 
seemed, for another, and pretty Jessie Moody 
skipped out like a little fairy, and ran up the 
steps, kissing every one, even Farmer Deering 
himself, as he came to the door to bid her wel- 
come. Catching little May and Willie Morrison 
(the mournful legacy of Mr. Deering’s eldest 
daughter, who had died at his house only two 
years before,) in her arms, she ran into the bright, 
warm parlor, and throwing off her rich fars, dis- 
played a sylphlike figure, clad in green—the 
fairies’ color—over which her long black curls 
hung far below her waist. To judge by Harry 
Deering’s looks as he gazed upon her, she was 
something more than a mere acquaintance. 

Little Willie, too, became evidently a great ad- 
mirer of his pretty aunt, as the farmer mischiev- 
ously bade him call her. i 

A real nice country supper was set out in the 
ordinary family sitting-room, which was hung 
with wreaths of evergreen intermixed with bright 
red wood-berries; and all was cheerful gaiety 
until Jessie involuntarily sat down in the chair 
invariably set in memory of the absent Richard. 
Mr. Deering’s brow clouded, as he gently re- 
moved her to the next seat. “ No one sits there, 
my dear,” was all that he said; but the light- 
hearted girl could not recover her mirth for sev- 
eral minutes, for she suspected whose chair this 
might have been. 

Music filled up the evening, and then all retired 
to recruit for the morrow. When it came, it 
was indeed a day to be remembered. It was one 
of those soft, warm, bright days which the latest 
autumn sometimes brings, as if the dying year 
was giving its last cheerful good-by. The sun 
shone clear, like that of the choicest of the Indian 
Summer’s shining ; and the senses were greeted 
by the scent of dried leaves which had lain under 
the early frost, and were now giving out an odor 
sweeter than ever, as the crushed heart some- 
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times sends out a deeper fragrance for the tears 
that have sprung from its depths. 

All the family came down ready dressed for 
church ; for it was the constant rule of the Deer- 
ings. Even for the magnificent dinner which 
was to grace the table, there was left no one to 
watch its operations, save old Sybil, who now 
walked around, discussing with perfect freedom 
the dress of each individual, strangers especially. 

“Ki! look at missy’s pretty furs!” she said, 
as Jennie’s sables caught her eye. “Not nigh 
so pretty as her face, nor so pretty as dat ar 
green gown. How ole Sybil look in dat ar 
muff!” And she seized the tasselled toy, and 
placing her two great black hands half way with- 
in it, kept prancing around the room with the 
freedom of an indulged and petted servant; nor 
would she resign it until Jennie was handed into 
the family carriage by Harry Deering. Then 
the old creature toiled wearily up the long steps, 
and went to watch the various dishes which had 
been left in her sole care. 

Very lonely to Sybil did the great house seem 
when all those laughing, ringing voices were out 
of it. She occasionally, during the long fore- 
noon, sauntered into the parlor, where she dusted 
and set back the chairs, struck upon the piano 
keys, and laughed at the nice sounds she could 
make, replenished the fire with immense blocks 
of wood like the Yule log at Christmas, and then 
back to her kitchen again. Poor old Sybil !— 
she had lived with Father Deering when she was 
but a young girl, and thence was transferred to 
his son’s house, where she had lived through all 
the chances and changes of the family. No won- 
der that they loved and humored her. Hers 
were the hands that held all the infants, and the 
same hands had closed the eyes of the dead. 
They trusted her with all that they loved or val- 
ued. Little May and Willie were her especial 
charge, and Sybil would have felt grieved and 
oftended, if any one had usurped her privilege of 
alternately scolding and coaxing them. She felt 
a little sore this day, because Mr. Deering had 
insisted on taking the children to church; for 
Sybil’s one great and intolerable affliction was 
being left alone in the house. Her West Indian 
superstitions of ghosts, apparitions, obi, and all 
other supernatural creatures, had never been over- 
come. Father Deering had brought her from 
Jamaica when a child, but not early enough to 
keep her from the infection of ghostly feare. 
What wonder, then, if Sybil’s eyes opened to 
their full white extent, and her old limbs quiver- 
ed like leaves, at a faint sound heard at intervals 
as she paced backward and forward from the 
table to the fire, basting her turkeys, and prepar- 
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ing her store of vegetables., It continued until 
Sybil’s fears were almost ungovernable; and 
what made it worse, it sounded as if it came 
from Richard’s chamber, which was just above 
the kitchen. 

She was sure now that it must be Massa Rich- 
ard’s ghost, and her eyeballs ached in trying to 
keep them from staring up to the hole which he 
had made in the ceiling in order to warm his 
room from the genial fires below, when as a boy 
he had st wdied half the night in his room. The 
step was exactly like his, and Sybil was dis- 
tressed to know how she could talk to the ghost, 
in order to stop that well remembered tramp. 

“O Lor’ has you got anyfing on your min’, 
Mass’ Richard, dat make you come back from 
de grave? If you has, don’t stop to tell poor ole 
Sybil, but go right up to de meetin’, and tell 
Mass’ Deerin’ his own self. O Lor, do go, and 
not scare poor nigger any more.” 

Her blood chilled, and her teeth chattered at 
hearing a voice loud and clear speaking through 
the hole in the ceiling : 

“Hush! it is I, Mammy Sybil. Fetch me 
some hot water and towels directly.” 

“0, de Lor’, what he want of hot water? Is 
de poor ghost cold? O Lor, what shall I do ?— 
what shall I do, and whar shall I go?” 

Before she could say more, the stairs door 
leading down into the kitchen opened, and a 
young man, pale and thin, but with a light, ring- 
ing step and voice, bounded into the room, and 
seized old Sybil around the neck, actually kissing 
her withered black cheek. 

Feeling the warm, living hand, Sybil could no 
longer doubt the living presence of a man ; but a 
new fear possessed her. It must be some evil 
spirit which had assumed the likeness of her 
young master; nor was she re-assured until he 
stripped up his sleeve, and showed her the very 
eross and anchor she had helped him to imprint 
on his arm when a boy. Then indeed she be- 
lieved, and her extravagant joy manifested itself 
in twenty different ways—one of which was to 
spread a table with sundry delicacies, which she 
was mortified to have him refase. 

“Not until I see my father, Sybil. I cannot 
eat in his house until he knows my innocence.” 

“ Bress you, dear !”’ answered the excited black 
woman, “then go dress yourself in de close dat 
poor ole Sybil has brashed for you ebery Sabba- 
day since you went away, oud make haste down, 
for massa ’ll be home agin soon.” And she took 
the water and soap to his room, and gave his 
clothes a most affectionate brushing once more. 

_“Don’t tell them, Sybil. Wait till I choose 
to enter the room. Who is here to-day ?” 
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“ And Charlotte Hope, is she here, too, Sybil ?”” 
he asked, as she named them over. 

“O Lor’, massa said he was goin’ to fotch her 
home arter church was ober.” And Richard, 
reiterating the charge of secrecy, shut her from 
the room. 

What a heartfelt prayer went up from that 
long deserted room! As Richard Deering rose 
from his knees and looked around on the old re- 
membered furniture, and saw how beautifully ar- 
ranged was everything in the room, although 
evidently unused, he shed tears of thanksgiving 
that at least a mother’s heart had not forgotten 
him. He heard the sleigh-bells, and knew that 
they had come. He had given Sybil directions 
to bring his mother alone to his room, and this 
created a little delay in the dinner ; but soon Mrs, 
Deering came in, with a little agitation in her 
manner, which surprised nobody that knew the 
family troubles. Again the chair was set for the 
absent. Again the father, in blessing the food, 
prayed that ere long the missing head might be 
seen at the board, erect with conscious innocence. 
So earnest was My Deering’s prayer, that he did 
not heed a slight movement around the table; 
but when he opened his eyes, his son Richard 
sat in his own seat beside his father! Had all 
his prayer been answered? Perhaps—for that 
bright, manly head was as erect and beautiful as 
ever, and the soft blue eyes were bent in love 
and reverence upon his face. Charlotte Hope 
was pale and red by turns; but Richard’s arm 
was around her waist, and something that he 
whispered brought a calm smile to her lips. Old 
Sybil was fairly dancing with delight at the door, 
and brothers, sisters, and the friends of Richard’s 
boyhood, Isley and Talford, came in for a share 
of the general joy. Not a shadow rested on the 
face of the gentle mother. Mrs. Deering had 
believed in her son’s innocence as in the sun. 
Her only trouble had been from his absence and 
silence. 

Yet Richard Deering had been charged with a 
crime no less than murder—the murder of a dear 
frieni—of Charlotte Hope’s brother! Every- 
thing was against him—Daniel Hope was found 
dead in his bedroom, with Richard’s pistols dis- 
charged, and the wound corresponding in size. 
They had slept together for many nights, and 
had retired together on the night of the murder. 
There was not a loophole of retreat for the 
young man. He was arrested, and confined in 
Mr. Hope’s house, from which the loving hand 
of Charlotte Hope had released him, after hear- 
ing his defence. 

He had walked out again after he and Daniel 
had gone up to their room, having forgotten 
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something at the store. As he came up the 
street, he saw a man skulking away from the 
house, and recognized him as one of the clerks in 
the store. He spoke to him, but there was no 
answer. Evidently the young man did not wish 
to be known. It was afterwards recollected that 
this clerk was not on good terms with Daniel 
Hope. 

Richard made use of his freedom to track this 
man ; for he had disappeared altogether. Some- 
times he heard of him within a few miles—some- 
times he even saw him—but he always contrived 
to elude him. A severe sickness, which chained 
the fellow to the house, effected Richard’s pur- 
pose. Supposing himself near death, he made 
his confession before a number of witnesses. He 
had seen Richard leave the house, and knowing 
the locality of Daniel’s chamber, had stolen up 
to it. It was in a retired wing of the house, 
apart from any other room. The sound of the 
pistol had awakened no one, but the shutting of 
the house-door had been heard. The family 
awoke with an impression of singular alarm, had 
called to Richard and Danie and receiving no 
answer, had called the police, who came in just 
as Richard had found his friend dead. There 
was no one to prove his absence, and everyt»ing 
to prove his crime. The pistols were his own— 
marked with his name. 

The murderer, stung with remorse for the two 
deaths which he supposed he had caused, led a 
rambling, uncertain life—a life of penury and 
petty crimes. He died soon afver his confession, 
and Richard, armed with his proofs, set out for 
home. As he drew near his father’s house, find- 
ing that no one recognized him, he determined to 
meet no one but his mother, until he should slide 
into his seat at dinner. Sybil had discovered 


him, however, and now assumed vast importance 


in being the first to welcome Massa Richard home. 

Farmer Deering willingly gave up the farm to 
Richard, and Charlotte Hope is the beloved 
daughter of the house, the other daughters having 
gone to bless those of Talford and Iisley. 


Discovery or Paintinos —A remarkable 
discovery of fine paintings has taken place dur- 
ing the alterations and repairs being made in 
Marlborough House, the future residence of the 
Prince of Wales. These paintings, covering 
about five hundred square yards, had been en- 
tirely hidden beneath coatings of common wall- 


paper and paint. They are now being restored, 
and the progress of restoration has revealed sev- 
eral masterly portraits of Marlborough and the 
chief men of the allied army, together with views 
of battles, sieges and cities. 
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SEVEN ANGIENT WONDEBS. 


These were Ist, the brass Colossus of Rhodes, 
120 feet high, bails by Cares, A. D., 288, oc- 
cupying twelve years in making. It stood 
across the harbor of Rhodes sixty-six years, and 
was then thrown down by an earthquake. It 
was bought by a Jew from the Saracens, who 
loaded 600 camels with the brass. 2d. The 
Pyramids of Egypt. The largest one engaged 
860,000 workmen thirty years in building, 
has now stood at least 3000 years. 3d. The 
Aqueducts of Rome, invented by Appius Clau- 
dius, the censor. 4th, The Labyrinth of Psam- 
meticus, on the banks of the Nile, containin 
within one continued wall 1000 houses, an 
twelve royal palaces, all covered with marble, and 
having only one entrance. The building was 
said to contain 3000 chambers, and a hall built 
ot marble, adorned with statues of the gods. 
5th. The Pharos of Alexandria, a tower built 
by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the 
year 282, B. C. It was erected as a light-house, 
and contained magnificent galleries of marble— 
a large lantern at the top, the light of which was 
seen near a hundred miles off; mirrors of enor- 
mous sizes were fixed round the galleries, reflect- 
ing everything on the sea. A common tower is 
now erected in its place. 6th. ‘The Walls of 
Babylon, built by order of Semiramis, or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and finished in one year, by 200,000 
men. They were of immense thickness. 7th. 
The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, completed in 
the reign of Servius, the sixth king of Kome, It 
was 450 feet long, 200 broad, and supported by 
126 marble pillars, seventy feet high. The 
beams and doors were of cedar, the rest of the 
timber, cypress. It was destroved by fire, B. C., 
364.— Wonders of the Ancient World. 


WHY THEY GET MARRIED, 


Though it is very common to reproach old bach- 
elors wih their celibacy, and to pity old maids 
as if “single blessedness ” were a misfortune, yet 
many married people have seen fit to offer apolo- 
gies for having entered into whut some profane 
wag has called the “holy bands of padlock.” 
One man says he married to get a housekeeper ; 
another 10 yet rid of bad company, Many wo- 


men declare that they get married for the sake of 
a home; few acknowledge that their motive was 
to get a husband. Goethe averred that he t 
married in order to be “ respectable.” John 
Wilkes said he took a wife “ to please his friend.” 
Whycherly, who espoused his housemaid, said 
he did it “to spite his relations.” A widow, 


who married a second husband, said she wanted 


somebody to condole with her for the loss of her 
first. Another, because she thought a wedding 
would “‘amuse the children.” Another, to get 
rid of incessant importunity from a crowd of 
suitors. Old maids who get married invariably 
assure their friends that they thought they could 
be “‘more usefal” as wives than as spinsters, 


Nevertheless, Quilp gives it as his opinion, that 
nine-tenths of all persons who marry, whether 


widows or widowers, virgins or bachelors, do so 
for the sake of—getting married.— Boston Post. 


Never blame a friend without joining some 
commendation to make reproof go duwa. 
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Sweet is the mellow coolness underived, 

That swims about the earth ere she hath hived 

Her scattered fragrance for the night, and fills 

The little sleepy glens between the hills, 

And lingers by all whispering brooks unseen, 

And dreams o'er gray-blue downs, that toward it 
lean 

So wooingly aslope; and always lends 

Its solemn hush to every heart that blends 

With Nature's in true love—what time the grand 

Wide reach of throbbing blue on every hand 

Deepens and darkens upward endlessly 

Through zones of lessening stars, and when they die 

I’ the unimagined depths, still, onward driven 

Into the soul of space, soars purpling up to heaven. 


Sweet is the first faint rising of a star 

Between the dying sunlight and the far 
Thick-dazzled blue beyond; in all the blind 
Unconscious dimness roused, a one defined 

Sure spot for thought to grasp, and gazing watch 
It brighten, till all darkened glories catch 
Outline and substance from the chaos-gloom 
Again, and slowly, singly disentomb 

And concentrate their special selves, and stand 
In individual clearness—a fair band 

Of crowded loveliness, not fused, nor quite 
Distinct and edged with sharp unquivering light, 
But mid soft breadths of holy vagueness borne 
Into the bosom of the expectant morn. 


THE DUEL 


BY A TRAVELLER IN RUSSIA. 


I cearep from my travelling carriage and 
stood on my native land. The ringing of bells 
peculiar to Russian churches dissipated that state 


of absorption which one often falls into at the 


sight of his native country, especially after an 
absence of ten years. Facing me on a hill stood 
the white walls of a convent. Forgetting my 
fatigue, I rushed towards the church—the doors 
of which were open—not as a curious traveller, 


but as a child who throws himself in his moth- 


er’s arms, The sentiments which actuated me, 
all those who have been a long time absent from 


their country must have experienced. 

Matins were just over. Through the round 
windows gleamed long rays of purple light, illu- 
minating the golden images. The faithful were 
just leaving the church, and after them, forming 


4 long black line, followed the nuns of the con- 


vent. I remained alone, and the empty church 
appeared to me more majestic and more holy. 
The sight of it renewed in me those thoughts 
which the world and its agitations had dissipated, 
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and which, although they have no expression in 
language, are not less intelligible to the heart. A 
rustling almost imperceptible caused me to re- 
mark that I was not alone. I then perceived in 
a far-off corner of the church, a monk kneeling 
on the cold floor. His prayer was finished, he 
rose up, and the sun lighted up his form. We 
looked at each other, he appeared to recognize 
me, and approached. 

“Ts it you, Rastislaff ?” 

“Ts it you, Gregory ?” 

We threw ourselves into each other’s arms, 
I recognized in the monk my old companion in 
arms, the old friend of my childhood. 

“What means this dress?” I asked him. 
“What signifies that pale and thin face? Is it 
really you—the intrepid huzzar, the glory of the 
balls at St. Petersburg ?” 

The monk replied only by a deep sigh. He 
took me to his cell, and there related the follow- 
ing history to me : 

“A short time after your departure for foreign 
countries, my dear Rastislaff, 1 obtained leave of 
absence and returned to my family. 1 found my 
mother very weak and sick. I scarcely recog- 
nized my young brother he was so mach chang- 
ed. He was five years of age when I left home, 
and he was now sixteen. My mother did not 
wish to separate from him ; he was the only one 
of her children she had nursed herself, and you 
know what a mysterious, indestructible bond this 
establishes between a mother and her child. 

“ Vetcheslaff (such was my brother's name) 
had never up to that time expressed any desire 
to leave his mother, but when he saw my brilliant 
uniform, my moustache, and when he heard me 
speak of my circle of friends, of the theatre, and 
of the pleasures of St. Petersburg, he forgot his 
vows to his mother, the promises he had made 


her, and did not cease to supplicate her to allow 
him to enter the service. I joined my prayers to 
his; I represented to my mother all the advan- 
tages he- would enjoy by following the same 
course as my own ; I observed that we should be 
a mutual support to each other, and I promised 


never to separate from Vetcheslaff, and to be for 
him, not only a brother but a devoted father. 


Afver long discussions on this subject, my moth- 
er one day took me aside and made me sit near 
her. 
«Tt is impossible,’ said she, ‘to resist your 
prayers any longer. I do not wish that my chil- 


dren should ever reproach me for opposing that 


which they consider necessary to their happiness. 
Take Vetcheslaff with you, but, my dear boy, do 
not rejoice at my consent. You know not what 


responsibility I charge you with. If I were well 
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enough to leave the house, I might accompany 
you, although that would be very inconvenient, 


What matters it then, if a poor old woman like 
me be seven hundred miles or seven hundred 
steps from you? Listen tome,then! Vetches- 
laff is a child, he knows not what he wants, he 
knows nothing of men nor of life; but you have 
experience; you have passed that strange age 


when a man takes heed of nothing, when a single 
word pronounced louder than another is capable 


of losing him forever. You will naturally have 
great influence over your brother; for a long 
time he will think, feel, and live only through 
you. Advise him, direct him. I shall accept 
no excuse from you; in my eyes you will be re- 


sponsible for his entire conduct. You must fore- 
see everything. I confide to you his present life 


and his life to come.’ 

“These words sound stillin my ears. My 
mother was much affected, and even my own 
heart beat. I was moved even to my very soul. 
T assured her that she had not put confidence in 
me in vain, and I swore the trust she had confid- 
ed to me should be sacred forever. The time 
for our departure arrived. With a great effort 
we tore ourselves from our mother’s arms. I 
carried Vetcheslaff half-fainting to the carriage ; 
he wept like a child. 


" “I will not depict to you the first years we 
at St. Petersburg. I had nothing to com- 
plain of in my brother ; he was a little wild—but 
this wildness preserved his innocence of heart, so 
rare in young men. A little thing irritated him, 
but a little thing restored him to good humor. 
He was full of candor and frankness, and spoke 


his thoughts without reserve. In his moments 
of joy he would dance on the tables and chairs ; 
in his hours of sadness he wept hot tears. He 
played whole hours with Bocks, my hunting dog, 
whom he called the friend of his heart, because 
he said they were both equally wild. In fact, 
Bocks, which had become intractable to me, al- 
lowed Vetcheslaff to do what he pleased with 
him. When they played together in my cham- 
ber, it was impossible not to burst into peals of 
laughter. I confess this childishness of my 
brother pleased me more than the maturity of 
certain comrades of his, who appeared to have 
been diplomatists from the cradle. I introduced 
Vetcheslaff into a few houses, and took him to 
several balls where he danced joyously,. It. was 
impossible that his open countenance and frank 
manners should not please everybody. All the 
women were in love with him and exercised all 
their arts upon him ; but they found they had to 
do with a child. He allowed them to cajole him, 
and then as they say in France, he faisait le gros 
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dos with them. When I saw this I felt the hap- 
piness that a father would experience. 


“At length the day 80 long and patiently ex- 
pected arrived. Vetcheslaff was made a cornet 
in my regiment. ‘Po depict his joy would be 
impossible. A perfect stranger to the official 
dissimulation of the youth of our own day, he 
scarcely ceased to regard himself in the mirror, 


turning first on one side, and then on the other, 
for the purpose of getting a better view of his 


epaulettes—then he would throw his arms round 
my neck—then he would place himself in a mili- 
tary position, and dragging Bocks by the tail, 
exclaim : 

“*Do you know, Bocks, that I am nowa 


cornet—do you understand that? Do you know 
that hereafter you will have the honor to walk 


with a cornet ?” 

“And really Bocks appeared to understand 
him, at least, he wagged his tail and replied by 
loud barking. All these little events of our life, 
every word of Vetcheslaff, still lives in my mem- 
ory. One of our comrades named Vetsky had 
a brother older than himself, who was in the civil 
service, and whom I very much liked. He was 
a man of remarkable intelligence, but I never 
saw any one who possessed greater physical im- 
perfections. He suffered from deplorable health. 
He knew his own weakness and natural defects, 
and therefore avoided all effort, walking always 
with the greatest precaution, and watching every 
step he took. On horseback he was the most 
comical horseman that could be seen, and when- 
ever he went out riding he always chose the 
most quiet animal he could find, and always saw 
himself that he was well girthed up. Besides all 
this he had a defect in pronunciation, which com- 
pelled him to speak very slowly to prevent him- 
self from stuttering. You can imagine what a 
figure he cut amidst a band of young hairbrains, 
who were full of life, and who were accustomed 
to give utterance to every thought that entered 
their heads, 

“Vetsky, however, was a good comrade. We 
all liked him, but we had no respect for the in- 
firmities of his/constitution, for his awkwardness, 
and for that ¢xtreme prudence which bordered 
on poltroonety. Vetsky took our jokes marvel- 
lously wel; sometimes he replied with spirit, 
sometimes /by joining with us in jests about him- 
self. Often, however—and this happened most 
frequently—he made no reply to our raillery, 
for the faculties of his mind like those of his 
body, appeared at certain moments to be para- 
lyzed. He was one of those persons whom it is 
easy to confuse with a word, and who for some 
moments cannot recover themselves. On these 
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occasions Vetsky suffered visibly, although he 
would endeavor to conceal his anger under a 


calm and cool exterior, It was easy to be seen 


that he made every effort to be master over him- 
self, for he would say with a constrained smile : 
“<«TfI got angry it would only compromise 
my feeble health.’ 
“I remarked that my brother was more piti- 


less towards poor Vetsky than any one else, but 
we were 80 accustomed 10 jest about him, that J 


did not pay much attention to my brother's 
course of conduct. The secret of this persecu- 
tion was the love of a lady which by a curious 
caprice was accorded to the deformed Vetsky 
instead of to the elegant Vetchesluff. 


“ Tt was usual for officers newly appointed to 
‘wet their epaulettes,’ as it is called. We dined 


successively at each others’ quarters. You can 
form no idea of our banquets. You have been 
absent ten years, and ten years is an age in Rus- 
sia. The time was passed for gross and wild 
orgies. Now young men are more reasonable, 
even with the glass in their hands, and good 
breeding exists even in their wildest moments. 
Their wives might witness them without blush- 
ing. You must not imagine, however, that 
champagne is wanting, and that it does not cause 
the blood to mount to their heads. In the pres- 
ent day, it is true, we do not drink until we roll 
uuder the table, but we drink enough to become 
gay, petulant, and sometimes foolish, and to say 
things in the heat of wine that we should never 
have said in cool blood. 

“We dined then one day in a little house in 
the village (it was at that period when troops 
camped in the environs of St. Petersburg for the 
summer months). Our host had not spared the 
champagne. ‘The repast lasted a long time, and 
we had all of us, even Vetsky, drank more wine 
than was good for us. It was two o’clock in the 
morning. I was stifling. I left to take a walk 
in the fields. I remember still that the night 
was fresh and the sky pure. I breathed with de- 
light the morning air. The country lighted up 
by the purple rays of the morning sun offered a 
deliciots picture to my gaze. Silence reigned 
everywhere except in the cottage where we had 
dined, and from the open windows of which cries 
and laughter could be heard. Suddenly their 
cries and laughter ceased. At this sudden change 
from noise to silence I shivered involuntarily ; 
my heart beat as if one had unexpectedly told 
me some dreadful news. Not being able to ex- 
plain what had occurred, I involuntarily retraced 
my steps and re-entered the cottage. Just as I 
was about entering, I met Vetsky, who was com- 
ing out with his hat in his hand. He did not 
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say a word to me, but he was as pale as a corpse, 
and endeavored to conceal his agitation under a 


smile, My presentiments were verified! I was 


then told what had occurred during my absence. 
It was childishness, but childishness which might 
be followed by blood. 

The guests had opened a window which look- 
ed on the yard, and one of them had jumped 
from it. A second had followed, and then a 


third, Whoever jamped badly was hurt, for the 


window was quite elevated. The langhter which 


accidents provoked, and especially the danger, 
excited in the young men a strange emulation. 
All wished to try if some one would not break 
his neck in this fine exploit. 


“And you?’ said my brother to Vetsky, with 
& loud laugh. 


“*¢T will not jamp from the window,’ replied 
Vetsky, coldly. 

“«O, yes, you will do it.’ 

“*T tell you I will not.” 

“* You will not jump,’ replied my brother, 
heated with wine, ‘because you are a coward.’ 

“*T advise you not to repeat that word,’ said 
Vetsky. 

“My unfortunate brother did not understand 
either what he said or did. 

“* Not only will I repeat it,’ he said, putting 
his hands on his hips, ‘but I will tell the Count- 
ess of M— (the lady to whom they both paid their 
addresses). I will say to her, ‘ your dear adorer 
is a coward!’ Will you bet that I will not say 
this ?” 

“ Vetsky, in spite of his coolness, could not 
contain himself; he seized my brother by the 
throat. 

“*Do you dare, fool?’ he cried. 

“A blow on the face was the only reply he 
received. What remained to be done? Fora 
moment I thought of reconciling the adversaries ; 
but how? Compel my brother to ask forgive- 
ness? It was not possible. His officers’ uni- 
form had exalted his natural self-love. He felt 
that he had acted foolishly, but to commence his 
military career by that which he considered an 
act of cowardice—recede—he would never con- 
sent to it. I had not even the courage to pro- 
pose such a course to him. I had no one then 
to fali back on except Vetsky, whose prudent 
timidity and instinctive moderation gave me 
some hope. In my egotism, I fancied that this 
man, to save my brother, would, like me, brave 
anything, even public contempt. I stifled my 
pride and visited Vetsky. When I entered his 
chamber, he was seated before a table writing 
and quietly smoking a cigar. His calmness 


made me uncasy. 
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“*T wish,’ said I, ‘to have an interview, not 
with your second, but with yourself. You area 
man, and ought to view my brother’s conduct 
towards you simply as the impoliteness of a child, 
utterly unworthy of your attention.’ 

“ Vetsky regarded me with surprise, and smiled. 

“* You do not believe yourself what you say,’ 
said he. ‘Let us be frank—this matter cannot 
be passed on in this manner.’ 

“These few words changed my ideas with re- 
spect to Vetsky. I then sought to touch him. 
I painted to him our situation, my mother’s con- 
dition, and the promise she had exacted from 
me. I did not spare Vetcheslaff, whom I called 
foolish and hairbrained. The word forgiveness 
was even articulated by me. 

“ ‘Allow me to interrupt you,’ said Vetsky, 
with the cold smile which had not left him—‘ is 
it on your own part or on that of your brother 
that you ask pardon ?” 

“ I was troubled, and did not know what reply 
to make. He, however, fixed a penetrating look 
on me, and said : 

“*T understand your situation. I know that 
your brother will not ask my pardon—he cannot 
do it. I pity you as well ashim. I am nota 
fighting man, and duels are not to my taste. It 
has always been my rule to avoid everything that 
might lead to one, but I cannot recede from it 
when it becomes inevitable. Pat yourself in my 
place—how many times have I been obliged to 
turn into jests, words which, if addressed to any 
one else, would have cost your brother ten duels ? 
1 have had pity on his youth, and I confess it, 
pity for yourself. I have always maintained that 
life is sad enough and short enongh, without sac- 
rificing it foolishly. But this matter is a more 
serious one. What should I become in the eyes 
of the world, which already thinks that I exercise 
too much caution, if I allowed this affair to pass 
over? You know what would be the result. I 
should not know where to hide myself; I should 
have the finger of scorn pointed at me; there 
would be no other resource left me but to blow 
out my own brains, and you will agree this 
would not be reasonable for a man with so much 
caution as myself.’ 

“These words were cold, disdainful, but I felt 
that I could make no reply. 

«Tf that is the case,’ I replied, with heat, ‘ it 
will be with me, sir, that you will have to do.’ 

“ «Certainly, if that be agreeable to you,’ re- 
plied Vetsky, shaking the ashes from his cigar— 
‘ but not before the affair is finished between your 
brother and myself. Besides, I am certain your 
brother would not listen to any other arrange- 
ment. But excuse me, I’ve some letters to write. 
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“He bowed coldly. I left him with despair 
in my soul, At my own quarters Vetsky’s sec- 
ond awaited me. He announced that he had 
orders to refuse every proposition of accommoda- 
tion, except in case my brother would consent to 
ask pardon of Vetsky before all the officers of 
the regiment. I do not know what I should 
think of such a proposition now, but then I could 
not accept it. 

“One hope remained to me. Vetsky was a 
bad shot. It was natural that I should be my 
brother’s second. I was allied nearer to him 
than any one else ; it was the sacred duty of na- 
ture and friendship. Wishing to give my broth- 
er the greatest possible advantage, I proposed 
pistols, and that the adversaries should be placed 
at twenty paces, and advance at will. I reckon- 
ed on my brother’s correct aim. Vetsky’s sec- 
ond accepted the condition. We had scarcely 
finished the compact of blood when Vetcheslaff 
entered. Bocks leaped before him barking joy- 
ously. My brother put on a good countenance 
and played with the dog, but it could easily be 
seen that he suffered from concealed emotion. 
Poor young man! life probably at that moment 
was spread out before him with all its attractions, 
and he could not realize the idea that he might 
soon leave it. When I saw his young and fresh 
face my heart bled. In the few hours which 
preceded the duel I aged twenty years. 

“A few minutes afterwards we were on the 
ground. The thought that it was I who had led 
my brother into danger took away from me the 
faculty to think and act. It was in vain that I 
endeavored to show that coolness so necessary in 
such an affair. I was not myself. Vetsky’s 
second filled my functions. At last the fatal 
moment came. I gathered together all my 
strength and examined Vetcheslaff’s pistols ; 
they were in good condition. Vetsky was as 
cold as ice; an imperceptible smile moved his 
lips ; he was as self-possessed as if he were stand- 
ing with his back before a fire in a room full of 
people. I looked at Vetcheslaff, and saw with 
consternation and fear that his hand trembled. 

“ The signal was given. The adversaries ap- 
proached each other a little. The sight of dan- 
ger made Vetcheslaff forget all the advice I had 
given him. He fired. Vetsky tottered, but did 
not fall; the ball had broken his left shoulder. 
Mastering his pain, he made a sign for his adver- 
sary to approach. My brother obeyed with an 
involuntary and convulsive movement. 

“TI felt petrified—a cold perspiration inunda- 
ted my face. I saw Vetsky advance by degrees 
and level his pistol. I saw his calm and pitiless 
look. He was not more than two paces from 
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my brother. Then I thought of my mother—her 
last words and my oath. I believe I became de- 
ranged. My eyes became obscured. I forgot 
everything, honor, reason, and the convention of 
the duello. ‘They kill your brother before your eyes !’ 
rung in my ears. I could not support this idea. 
I rushed forward before my brother, and inter- 
posed my body between him and Vetsky. 

“*Fire!’ I shrieked out. 

“ Vetsky lowered his pistol. 

“Are these the conventions of the duello?’ he 
asked, tranquilly turning towards his second. 

“A cry of reproval was uttered by every one 
present. They removed me away from before 
my brother. The report of a pistol followed, 
and Vetcheslaff fell, mortally wounded. How 
can I relate what passed? I tore myself away 
from those who held me, and threw myself on 
Vetcheslaff’s body, and saw my brother in the 
convulsions of death. I saw him writhe under 
his atrocious sufferings—I saw a veil cover his 
eyes. At that moment Bocks, our dog, ran to 
the spot, having broken his chain. He approach- 
ed my brother’s body and licked the wound. 

“ This recalled me to myself. I leaped up 
and seized a pistol. But Vetsky, weakened by 
his wound, had been carried away. Rendered 
crazy by my desire of revenge, I would have fol- 
lowed him and killed him. But they restrained 
me, and [ heard as in a dream my comrades’ re- 
proaches. What have I to add? You know 
the end of a duel. My punishment was light, 
but my real punishment was in the heart. Life 
was ended for me. I only hoped to lose it in 
battle against an enemy, or to bury myself in 
oblivion. I was not fortunate enough to fall in 
battle; thatis why you see me here, far from the 
place where I was born, unknown to all, and 
seeking to stifle by my sighs the voice that rises 
from my heart. I have not yet found peace. 
Every night I am awakened by horrible dreams ; 
I see Vetcheslaff covered with blood, my mother 
dying of despair, and I hear these terrible words ; 

“* Cain, what hast thou done with thy brother ?”” 


A sap Susstitute.—Spontaneous combus 
tion destroyed eight hundred haversacks at Phil- 
adelphia, one day lately, the second fire in that 
city from the same cause. Benzine is used as a 
substitute for turpentine in the coating of the 
haversacks, and there the mischief originates. 
Should this sort of thing continue, a haversack 
or knapsack will be little less dangerous than a 
keg of powder. They caused a loss of near 
$100,000 at Craig’s mill. The present loss will 
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CHINESE ANIMALS. 
Chinese horses are not numerous, and are of a 


_ and stunted breed, being very ill-fed and 
ept. The Chinese are indebted to the Tartars 
for their supply of these horses when wanted for 
warlike purposes. Asses and mules are common. 
The latter are generally of a good size, and said 
to bear a higher price than horses, as capable of 
more labor with less food. Of pachydermatous 
animals, the domestic pig of China is well-known 
in England, and has been freely introduced into 
our farm-yards. The larger and more ferocious 
description of carnivorous quadrupeds are not 
common in a country so well peopled and culti- 
vated. Bears are said to be found in the wooded 
west of Pekin. There is a fierce descri; 
tion of wild-cat, which is caught and fattened in 
cages for the table. The domestic dog of China 
is uniformly one variety, about the size of a mod- 
erate spaniel, of a L yellow, and occasionally 
a black color, and coarse, bristly hair on the 
back ; sharp, upright ears, and peaked head, not 
unlike a fox’s. 6 sheep are the large kind; 
and as the people never use milk, cows are rare 
and of a peculiarly small kind. Goats are every- 
where. The baffalo used in ploughing is also 
very small, with a skin of a slate color, and v 
thinly covered with hair. Dromedaries are 
as beasts of burden. Of rodent animals the com- 
mon rat attains to an unusual size, and is eaten 
by the lower orders of the natives. Hares and 
rabbits are scarce. The ornithology of China is 
distinguished by some splendid varieties of gal- 
linaceous birds, as the gold and silver pheasants. 
Partridges do not appear to be very plentiful. 
Domestic fowls abound ; the sparrows, thrushes, 
larks, tits, finches, swallows, etc., are common. 
It is well stocked with wild fowl of all kinds. 
From the nature of this part of the country there 
are immense flock# of wild geese, dacks, etc, 
constantly on the wing. Quails are numerous, 
and are trained to fight. Ring-doves are com- 
mon; and there is a peculiar crow of the coun- 
try, marked with white about the neck. Both 
large and small birds of prey are to be seen eve- 
where. In consequence of the large popula- 
tion and traffic, venomous serpents, I believe, are 
scarcely met with. The lizard tribes abound, 
also scorpions, centipedes, and monstrous spiders, 
which are — to kill = birds. The common 
fly is an awful pest. They beggar description ; 
they darken a room or tent, and when rot are 
eating they dispute every morsel with you, and 
fly into your mouth, getting down your throat if 
they can. The eyes, ears, nose are contina- 
ally attacked " them. As to mosquitoes, we 
had enough of these gentry at Hong Kong; if 
they dwelt here along with the flies, the country 
would be absolutely unbearable. Butterflies are 
of a gigantic size, and very brilliant colors. Al- 
most every fish common to England is to be 
found here. But the gold carp ant sturgeon are 
of the most distinguished kinds. The best edible 
sea fish is rock cod. Soles are very fine and 
plentiful. At the head of the Chinese botany 
may be placed the tea plant. It is extensively 
cultivated a few miles to the west of Pekin, but 
the great tea districts lie south.— Travels in China. 
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He who puts a bad construction upon a good. 


add about $5000 to that sum. 


act, reveals his own wickedness at heart. 
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[onrerwat.] 
GOD’S BLESSING ON THE SOLDIER. 


BY MISS SARAH C. CLARKE. 


God's blessing on the soldier in tented camp or field! 

We have yielded up our loved ones—O God, be 
thou their shield! 

Amid the din of battle be this their watchword 
bright, 

Onward, true yeomen of the Nerth, Columbia and 
the right! 


God's blessing on the soldier !—for him shall prayers 
ascend, 

Wherever Christians meet for prayer or at the altar 
bend; 

From lonely village hamlet and city’s busy roar, 

From Pacific's far-off murmurs to our own Atlantic 
shore. 


God's blessing on the soldier !—wherever waves our 
flag, 

Wherever duty calls him, may his footsteps never 
lag; 

O, God of battles, arm him with courage true, 
divine, 

That the “stars and stripes,’’ Columbia, o'er thee 
may proudly shine. 


We will not ask them back again—shame on the 
recreant heart 

That would not, in her country’s need, most gladly 
bear her part; 

And yet we'll hope to meet them when, all our 
battles o’er, 

Dusty and toilworn from the fray they come in 
peace once more. 


Ged’s blessing on the soldier!—God's blessing on 


our land! 

Bright angels hover round them—that brave, de- 
voted band; \ 

God's pity on our enemies—they know not what 
they do, 

When they in brother's blood their treacherous 
hands imbrue. 

God's blessing on the soldier!—from hamlet, vil- 
lage, plain, 

Has the battle-cry resounded, re-echoing back 
again; 

Qa, onward for the right—to your country’s cause 
prove true: 

Brave comrades of the North, Columbia looks to 
you! 

From Mexico's blue waters to the lake shore’s 
coast, 


America, our pride—her loyal sous, our boast ; 
From every hill and valley sball soon our ensign be, 
And the “stars and stripes’ again wave proudly to 
the sea. 


God's blessing on the soldier in tented camp or field! 

We have yielded up our loved ones—O God, be 
thou their shield! 

Amid the din of battle, be this their watchword 
bright, 

Onward, true yeomen of the North, Columbia and 
the right! 
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THE OFFICE-BOY, 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


“Boy wanTep.—One who can read manu- 
script well, can find a situation by application at 
this office.” 

Such was the paragraph that met the eye and 
took the fancy of a fair, slender girl of twenty, 
as she sat alone in one of the sparely-furnished 
attic rooms of a miserable tenant house in a great 
city, running her eye down the column of 
“wants,” in a flourishing daily paper, in the 
dim hope of finding something that would meet 
her own particular “ wants” and needs. 

“ Would that I were a boy!” she murmured. 
“Boys are always wanted. Men, too, are 
wanted, and good stout women; but nobody 
wants weak, slender girls like me. Teachers 
are wanted; but they require recommendations 
which I couldn’t get, except from two old Irish 
women. Nurses are wanted, but I know nothing 
of that business. Servants are wanted ; but they 
say I look too delicate to be good for anything,” 
and she looked pityingly at her white, thin 
hands. ‘ Seamstresses are wanted; but I have 
tried that—I cannot now get work enough to 
keep me from starving —and when I did my 
health visibly declined. Alas that dear Arthur 
and I should have come to the city, alone and 
orphaned as we were, to. live upon our slender 
means, in the vain hope that his authorship was 
to bring us such a golden harvest. How little 
we knew then of its uncertainty or precarious- 
ness ; or that his precious health, and perhaps 
life, would be the sacrifice. Asa last resort he 
has gone to a warmer clime, to which, but for 
our straitened means I would have accompanied 
him, and it would kill him, I think, if he knew 
that by his trust in a villain we had lost all upon 
which both of us depended, and that I was re- 
duced to such straits to obtain the means of 
living. I have removed to this miserable attic, 
sold everything that I can possibly spare, and 
yet— Ah, there is Arthur’s old trunk that he 
brought from home! Wouldn’t that bring some- 
thing? I wonder what rubbish is init?” And 
she took out a key, opened the trunk, and laid 
out the contents upon the miserable bed. 
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As she did so, her eye again fell upon the 
staring capitals, ‘‘ Boy wanted.” 

“T declare, that paragraph haunts me; and 
sure enough, here is quite a decent suit to clothe 
that boy—the same that Arthur wore when he 
first came to the city five yearsago. Whoknows 
but that an over-ruling Providence has purposely 
placed these things in my way, to keep me from 
perdition or death. But I will not think of that. 
What do they want of a boy, I should like to 
know, that I couldn’t do just as well? Answer 
the devil’s call for ‘copy,’ run errands from 
morning till night? Ay, and read manuscript to 
the lazy, yawning editor, i. e., decipher such un- 
intelligible hieroglyphics as puzzle him, and 
would make a monkey laugh. Does a printer’s 
boy do that? I believe I could do all that, 
though, with the privilege of getting a maledic- 
tion once in an hour or two, better than stitching 
to the tune of Hood’s ‘ Song of the Shirt ;’ and 
Arthur used to say I had a peculiar knack at 
guessing out the meaning of cabalistic charac- 
ters, and making sense out of nonsense, which I 
got, no doubt, by copying law papers for Uncle 
Hamilton. How much and how often I have 
tried in vain to get employment suited to my sex 


and condition, during the past few weeks, Heaven 


only knows, and I cannot believe I shall forfeit 
its favor by playing the fictitious role of a boy. 
I will, I must try it, whether I succeed or not; 
and upon the whole, I think I should like that 
freedom and independence that are supposed to 
belong of right to the pantaloons,” said she, 
smiling. 

Having come to this conclusion, the young 
lady proceeded to invest herself soberly in the 
strange garments ; but she could not help smil- 
ing when she took a survey of herself in a bit 
of cracked mirror, and saw how nearly she re- 
sembled her brother, when a bright active boy of 
sixteen—all but the hair. It went dreadfully 
against the grain to clip those dark, shining 
curls; but she did it—for necessity is a stern 
master—it was a struggle of life and death with 
her, and she must hesitate at no means that 
would insure success. After surveying herself to 
see that all was right, and marching up and 
down awhile to get used to the feeling of the 
strange garments, and get her courage up to the 
sticking point, she set out upon her mission. 

The editor of an exceedingly popular weekly 
as well as daily journal was sitting in his office, 
pen in hand, poring over a pile of manuscript, 
and trying to gather his ideas into a foeus, for a 
spicy leader, during the pauses of a nervous 
headache,,when our boy, with a trembling heart, 
was ushered into his presence. 


“Boy, sir!” echoed the obsequious servitor, 
sententiously. 

The editor looked up scowlingly, for he had 
just caught an idea,and did not like to be disturbed. 

“You advertised for a boy, sir,” said she, 
tremblingly. 

“Yes. You are the fourth who has applied 
for the place to-day.” And with a keen, search- 
ing glance from a pair of sharp gray eyes, she 
was told to sit down and wait. 

The boy’s courage fell yet a good many de- 
grees lower at this, and if her case had been one 
whit less desperate, she would have made a hasty 
retreat. As it was, she dropped into a seat, with 
pale cheek and downcast eyes, and it was some 
time before she again ventured to raise them. 
He paid no heed to her, however, but continued 
to write rapidly for half an hour or more before 
he deigned to bestow upon her the least notice. 
But this was a benefit to her, as it gave her time 
to collect her thoughts, and examine his physi- 
ognomy and surroundings. At last he turned 
upon her suddenly, and said: 

“ You want a place, do you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What are your qualifications ?” 

“ Such as I thought would suit you, sir. I 
can read, write, and run.’ 

“Good things ; but let us see about the first,” 
and he passed her a book of selections. 

Now Alice Hamlin was one of the finest 
readers in the world, with a pleasant, sweet-toned 
voice, an agreeable expression, and a face that 
would light up eloquently when she read or con- 
versed, and the fascination of her looks and 
tones was not lost upon our bachelor editor, 
even though he thought her a boy. 

“That will do,” he said, after several trials ; 
“ but here is where you all fail. If you can read 
these, you would indeed be a treasure to me just 
now ;” and he passed her over a handful of the 
knottiest kind of manuscripts, which to his evi- 
dent astonishment she deciphered at once. 

The man’s forehead relaxed its frown, and a 
genial smile broke over his face, as he said : 

“You will do, if we can come to terms, 
What is your name ?” 

“ Alis—Alison Hamlin, sir,” she said, with a 
bright blush, for, strange to say, she had not be- 
fore thought of a change of name. 

“Have you friends in the city, or re- 
commendations ?” 

“Neither. Icame to the city but a few months 
ago, to live with an only brother. He was 
obliged to go south, on account of failing health ; 
we lost our property soon after, so I um obliged 
to do as I can.” 
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“ We usually require recommendations,” and 
he looked her over searchingly. 

The bright brown eyes filled with tears, and 
fell for an instant before his steady gaze, and 
the cheek crimsoned ; but they were raised again 
with an assurance born of the necessities of the 
hour, as she said : 

“Tcould judge of a man’s talents, capability, 
or honesty, better by his countenance than his 
recommendations. The latter might be forged, 
the former never.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the editor, 
laughing. “ You are a queer boy, and I suppose 
have been sitting here all this time, spaniel-like, 
reading my ugly countenance.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what did you make of it?” 

The dimples came into the corners of her 
mouth, as she said : 

* “You looked sick, and harassed, and stern 
enough ; but I would trust to your generosity, 
or kindness of heart.” 

“Well, you shall not trustin vain, boy. I like 
you so well that I will dispense with the recom- 
mendations, and shall try and give you reason 
to believe you were right.” 

After the terms were concluded upon, Alice 
went home with lighter heart, and the next day 
she entered upon her new duties, and a new phase 
of life. She found that the continued illness of 
the junior editor was the cause of the “boy’s” 
being wanted, and that Mr. Morley, the senior, 
who was a gentleman of thirty-five, or so, with 
superior ability, but infirm health, was indeed 
over-worked, and harassed enough by his double 
duty, and very much in need of an assistant. 
Piles of unanswered letters, and unexamined 
manuscripts had accumulated, and everything 
about the office was in the utmost confusion ; for 
the senior had not been in the habit of attending 
to such matters as taking care of the odds and 
ends, and doing the office drudgery generally ; but 
devoted his time to writing, and obtaining gen- 
éral information. 

He had expected only temporary and partial 
relief from a boy; but somehow, with her wo- 
man’s tact and ingenuity, joined to untiring pa- 
tience and perseverance, things about the office 
in a very few days began to assume quite a 
different aspect, and the editor looked with aston- 
ishment upon the immense amount of business 
performed in one day by that “ strange boy.” 
Heaps of letters were answered, interminable 
manuscripts waded through, large quantities of 
papers filed, and put in their proper places, and 
everything reduced to better system than had 
ever been known in the office before; and all 
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without the least noise or confusion, or bother to 
the gentleman, who, though constantly occupied, 
was yet made dimly conscious of what was going 
on, by an occasional low-toned inquiry, as well 
as by the gradual accession of comfort and free- 
dom from harassing cares that had so unexpect- 
edly come tohim. He seldom spoke to her at 
first, except upon the business of the office ; but 
after awhile, upon rare occasions, he would con- 
verse with her quite genially, each time with a 
growing wonder and admiration of the boy’s 
abilities, and stock of general information. 
Where did you get such a tact for office work ? 
Why, you are as handy as a woman,” he said 
to her one day. 

Alice had now got used to his abrupt ways, 
and the feeling of her strange garments ; but this 
feminine allusion brought the blushes to her 
cheek, and for the moment disconcerted her. 

“I used to sort and file law papers for my 
guardian at home, and later, since I came to the 
city I have copied manuscript a great deal for my 
brother, who was an author.” 

“Indeed! What was his name?” 

“ Arthur Hamlin, sir.” 

“ Ah, I remember him; you resemble him, 
too. Light literature, wasn't it? Very light, 
Blake said; but Blake was sick and cross then, 
and perhaps too fastidious. Look in that drawer 
of waste papers yonder, and see if you can find 
any of his productions.” 

Alice readily found them, for they were in her 
own handwriting, and she had happened to come 
upon them a few days before, and sighed over 
the broken hopes they involved, and when Mr. 
Morley asked her with unusual interest and con- 
descension to read them, she was careful todo her 
best. He interrupted her several times with ex- 
pressions of admiration, and at the end exclaimed : 

“Why, what was Blake thinking of? It is 
really excellent.” 

Alice’s eyes glistened with tears, as she said, 
“I knew that you were kind and generous—” 

“There’s no generosity about it. I look at 
these things in a purely business point of view. 
The story is admirable, and shall be published 
and paid for; and if you have any more as good 
at home, why bring them along.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said she, 
tearfully. 

“No thanks; but did your brother write 
much ?” 

“Yes; but he was unknown, and his writings 
were not very highly appreciated. I have a 
number of his articles at home that I think het- 
ter than half that get into the papers; but jou, 
perhaps, would think difterently.” 
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“T have considerable respect for your judg- 
ment, Alison, and we will see what they are 
like.” 

The papers were brought, highly approved, 
and paid for; a kindness that touched Alice the 
more deeply in that she had heard from her 
brother, who was slowly improving, and 
she was trying to send him a remittance. 
From that time a more confidential inter- 
course grew up between the two, though 
neither could have told why. Alice found no 
happier place than the grim office, and its asso- 
ciations; and our editor felt lost, and a strong 
sense of loss, whenever the boy was away, until 
he returned again. And when more at leisure 
than usual, he would sometimes sit for an hour 


tipped back in his chair, with his feet upon, 


another, and eyes half shut, listening entranced 
to the clear, bell-like tones of her voice, and 
watching the play of expression upon her exquis- 
ite features, as she read some grand old poem or 
romance, or even dry poiitical speech or disquisi- 
tion. And often after office hours he would ask 
her home with him to his hotel, to dinner or tea, 
and spend an hour or two in quiet conversation. 

Alice was fally aware of what misconstructions 
would be put upon their interviews, were it 
known that she was a woman; but she trusted to 
her disguise, and was only too happy to enjoy 
them. It seemed strange to her, though, and 
himself, even, that he should form such a friend- 
ship for a mere boy, a lad of half his years, and 
few of his educational advantages, but so it was. 

It was early autumn when she entered the 
office, the winter was over and gone, and one 
morning in early spring the editor came in, and 
as usual found a good fire, the office swept and 
dusted, and his boy at the desk, busily engaged 
in writing. 

“Good morning, Alison,” said he, pleasantly. 
“T have been over to see Blake. He is decidedly 
better at last, and thinks he shall be able to go to 
work again in a few days.” 

“And then you will want me no longer,” 
gasped Alive. And she turned very pale, and 
grasped at the desk to prevent herself from 
falling. 

Mr. Morely saw the look, and the act, and 
stepped quickly forward. 

“Do you really like your place and your em- 
ployment so much?” he questioned. 

“ Ay, and my employer more than either,” she 
uttered, impulsively, and blushing at the words 
as soon as they were spoken. 

“ Do not be alarmed, then, for there are so few 
in the world that do that, that I cannot afford to 
lose one. Blake has received the offer of a bet- 
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ter berth than I can give him, and will not come 
back to the office. To tell the truth, boy, you 
are worth quite as much to me as he ever was, 
with the exception of writing an editorial 
occasionally.” 

“How do you know but that I could do 
that ” 

“TI think not; few possess or acquire the 
gift.” 

“ What will you have—the one you spoke of 
upon the condition of the times generally, or 
something else ?”’ And with a blush, and smile, 
she passed him the paper upon which she was 
engaged at his entrance, with ink as yet scarcely 
dry upon the last page. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Mr. Morley, laughing, 
as he ran his eye over the page. “I couldn't 
have done it better myself. Did you really do 
this, boy ?” 

“Certainly, sir. They used to say I had 
some knack at composition at school, and I’ve 
been trying my hand at it a little lately.” 

“ Why didn’t I know you had such a talent 
before ?” 

“T hardly knew it myself.” 

“ But what are you trying to do with it?” 

“Just practising a little to get my hand in,” 
said Alice, blushingly. 

“T see it all,” said the editor, with a searching 
glance. “ You have looked weary and worn of 
late. You are sitting up nights, after a hard 
day’s work, striving to realize some ambitious 
dream of authorship. You must not do so. 
You are too young. You will soon sacrifice 
your health, as your brother has done.” 

“ But in a case of necessity, sir—” 

“ What necessity, I would like toknow? Do 
I not pay you enough for your support ?” 

“Yes, and much more, more than I dared 
hope for.” 

“But you wear the same old clothes—you 

+live in obscure lodgings—you go to no place of 
amusement—tell me, wont you, for what you 
are denying yourself all the pleasures of 
youth ” 

“I hate to plague you with my troubles, Mr. 
Morley.” 

“Tt is no plague. I like to have those about 
me give me their confidence.” 

“ Well, sir, you know that my brother is sick, 
needing many comforts in a foreign land, where 
gold melts away like dew before the sun.” 

“ Ay, you told me as much before.” 

“ Well, he thought he took money enough out 
with him to last until his return ; but it was gone 
before he hardly realized the fact, and twice he 


has written for more—the last time saying he 
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wanted quite a large sum to bring him home in 
the early summer, supposing all this time that 
he had enough in the hands of a trusted friend to 
make him quite independent of surrounding 
circumstances. But that friend has failed. We 
have lost all our dependence; but I dared not 
tell him so yet, through fear that the shock might 
kill him. So what was I to do but contrive 
some way to supply the sufficiency ?” 

“ You should have come to me.” 

’ “T had no claim upon you, sir. You had paid 
all and more than I had earned, and there was 
no one else upon whom I could rely.” 

“ But what did you do?” 

“« I wro! 

“ What, pray?” 

“Can you tell me who is the author of ‘ Golden 
Dreams?” 

“ What, that long serial we begun to-day ?” 

“ The same, sir.” 

“You are not the author of that splendid 
story—the lady whom ill health prevented from 
calling to make the arrangement ?” 

“TI believe so.” And Alice laughed and 
blushed as she took the correspondence from her 
pocket and presented it to him. 

“TI will confess myself nonplussed and im- 
posed on. For you recollect I told you that I 
could see the feminine characteristics sticking out 
all over it, But tell me why you deceived me 
sot Couldn’t you have come to me in your own 
character just as well?” 

“T feared you would despise the article com- 
ing from a mere boy ; and besides, a little mys- 
tery is sometimes a benefit to an author, is it 
not ” 

“Perhaps. But how you must have enjoyed 
the freedom of my comments. Authors don’t 
often have so fine an opportunity to hear thew- 
selves cut up,” said he, laughing. 

“ You were very kind, and I thank you,” said 
Alice, tearfully; “and in accepting what has 
caused me so much care and anxiety, you have 
relieved my mind from a great burthen.”’ 

Mr. Morley chided her for risking her health 
and life in the night watches that the article must 
have cost her, yet he could not help admiring 
the self sacrificing devotion that led to it. 

“The world attributes all the nobleness, gen- 
erosity and self-devotion in the universe to weak, 
vain, frivolous woman ; but give me a man or a 
boy for the display of such sentiments,” he 
thought, and in consideration of this he gave her 
an extra fifty dollars for the story, for which 
Alice was sufficiently grateful. 

The mail that carried Arthur his remittance, 


in due time brought Alice his reply, and she was 
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rejoicing in heart at the near prospect of his re- 
turn, with renewed health and brighter hopes, 
when a circumstance happened that changed she 
aspect of everything materially. In taking out 
her handkerchief, one day, as she was about to 
leave the office upon some errand, Arthur’s last 
letter came out without her observing it. Mr. 
Morley was absorbed at the time, and did not 
notice it ; but rising for something not long after, 
he observed and picked it up, to see what it 
was. 

“Some office paper, I supposo— Ay, an 
open letter. ‘Miss Alice Hamlin, No. 510 
Cherry Street,’ W. I. postmark. Alice Hamlin, 
who can that be? Patron or correspondent? 
510! As I live thatis Alison’s number! What 
does it all mean?” And eagerly opening the 
mysterious epistle, our editor read as follows : 


“ Havana, Cuba, May 25, 1859. 
“Dear Sister Avice :—You can’t imagine 
how glad I was to hear from you and receive 
that welcome remittance, for my money was all 
gone; I was beset with duns on every side, and 
expected every moment to be turned out of doors 
by my landlady. I had sought in vain for em- 
ployment, retrenched every expense, and sold my 

watch and most valuable effects to satisfy m 
grasping creditors, and but for this timely relief, 
must have shipped as a foremast hand, and run 
away to avoid paying a few small debts. I 
feared you were ill, that my letter had mis- 
carried, or that there was some trouble with 
Harding about getting the money; but I did not 
blame you, dearest sister, for I knew you would 
do all you could for me, at the earliest possible 
moment. My health is very much improved, 
and now that I have the means, shall come home 
at once, and you may expect me by the next 

steamer. ours, now and ever, 
“ArtnuR Hamuin.” 


There could be but one solution to all this; 
and we wont say our bachelor editor’s heart 
didn’t give a bound as the truth flashed over 
him, or that he was very angry at the thought 
that the boy he had befriended so much, who had 
been his constant and almost only companion for 
months, who had grown into his affections, and 
won his admiration as boy never had done before, 
was a girl after all! What a goose he had been 
not to have known it all the time. He remem- 
bered now that she had revealed herself ina 
dozen different ways, had he but thought of it, 
and he wdhdered now that he had been blind so 
long. He had half a mind to wait and amuse 
himself by seeing when and how she would re- 
veal herself; but he was too eager for the denoue- 
ment to do this, and besides, he judged rightly in 
supposing that she would drop the character and 
disappear without explanation, when her brother 


returned, for such bad indeed been her intention. 
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People who called that afternoon thought our 
editor wonderfully absent-minded ; but his wan- 
dering wits came back from their wool-gathering 
when Alice returned in the evening. Waiting 
till the evening's work was done, and they were 
about to quit the office, he turned to her suddenly 
and said: 

“ Have you lost anything lately, Alison?” 

*“Not that [know of.” And Alice put herhand 
to her pocket, but without revealing her loss. 

“Does this belong to you?” And he re- 
garded her with a keen, searching glance as he 
gave her the letter. 

She took it carelessly, but the instant she 
glanced at the superscription, and then up to his 
face, she knew that he had discovered the truth, 
and crimsoning to the roots of her hair, and 
overcome by an impulse of shame, she turned 
without a word, and was leaving the office, when 
a firm hand was laid upon her arm. 

“Do not go, Alice, or grieve that the truth is 
revealed to me,” said Mr. Morley, earnestly. 
“T know your motives, and what were your ne- 
cessities too well to blame you very severely. 
But you must have known that it was a danger- 
ous experiment.” 

“ My choice was between that, starvation and 
the streets,” sobbed Alice, shuddering at the re- 
membrance ; “and now you can disgrace and 
turn me out again, if you wish ;” and she sank 
into a seat and buried her face in her hands. 

“ Alice, have I ever given you reason to wrong 
me thus?” said Mr. Morley, in a deeply agitated 
voice. 

“No, no; you have been all that is noble, 
kind and generous, and for my sake, as well as 
your own, you will keep my secret, and shield my 
name from obloquy.” 

“Your trust in me shall not be in vain, 
Alice.” 

“But I must leave you. You will not have a 
woman in your office, knowingly.” 

“ Yet I cannot spare you, Alice. You have 
done me a world of good, and almost saved my 
life by coming here, and now I cannot begin to 
do without you.” 

“But you must, for Arthur is coming home, 
and I would not have him know—” She had 
hushed her sobs, but the expression of his face, 
as she looked up, made her hesitate. 

“ Alice,” he said, in a tone that was eloquent 
with emotion, “if I know myself, the world 
would be a blank to me if you should leave me 
for.ver. O, stay with me always, and become 
my wife.” 

“But you hate women. You despise the 


whole sex.” 
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“T hate their vanity and folly ; you have none 
of it, and if you could but retarn a tithe of the 
deep love I bear you, I could worship the whole 
of them for your sake. You know me well, and 
that I am many years your senior, and knowing 
this, can you love me well enough to be my 
wife ?” 

Alice looked up into the strong manly face 
that bent over her, to read its anxious solicitude 
for her favor; but still she doubted. 

“ You know my poverty and dependence,” she 
said, “and it is pity alone that you feel for 

“No, by my hopes of heaven! For years a 
lonely-hearted man, I felt the magnetism of your 
presence, though I knew not all the causes, from 
the moment you first entered the office. But I 
see how it is. You cannot return my affection, 
and say in your heart that the bright spring and 
the dreary autumn were never designed for the 
same place in the seasons. My age and plain 
person,” said he, sorrowfully, “ are—” 

“No objections with me,” said Alice, impul- 
sively. “ Did you think I could not see the no- 
ble soul through its plain outward setting? Or 
that all your kindness and generosity were lost 
upon me? No, Mr. Morley, I have seen and 
felt it all, as an impulsive woman must, and for 
months I have been conscious of such a deep 
and absorbing love for you as I had never felt for 
another.” 

“Thank God for the precious gift, my dar- 
ling,” he said, as the blushing face was hid for 
a brief moment upon the bosom to which she 
was pressed so tenderly. “Life will bloom anew 
for me, if this is true, dear Alice.” 

“ But you know my poverty, my inferiority of 
intellect when compared with your own,” she 
murmured. 

“Not a word of that. I value you above the 
wealth of the Indies, and in intellect few women 
can compare with you.” 

Need we say that Arthur Hamlin, upon his re- 
turn to the north, took the “ boy’s” place in the 
office as a junior partner in the firm, or that 
Alice was joined in another and a dearer part- 
nership with the chief or senior partner of the 
establishment 


Scientific Fact. 
From discoveries made by the prism, which can 
write in lines in the spectrum of any flame the 
of the metals or other elements which enter 
into its composition, we know that all the planets, 
primary and secondary, are illuminated from the 
same source, and, what is more remarkable, the at- 
mosphere of the sun contains the vapors of several 


of the metals with which we are acquainted. 
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[ORIGINAL.| 
MISS MARCHMONT’S ROMANCE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“Morner!” exclaimed Julie Greene, as we 
three, Mrs. Greene, Julie, and I, were sitting at 


work in Julie’s pretty boudoir—“ why is it that 
Miss Marchmont always wears that horrid brown 
silk dress? I declare I’m really distressed with 
seeing it so often !” 

Mrs. Greene looked a mild reproof at her 
daughter before she replied. 

“Miss Marchmont has a reason for wearing 


the garment you affect to despise, Julie; and if 
you two creatures can keep quiet long enough to 
listen, I will tell you something of Helen March- 
mont’s life history.” 

The grave manner of Mrs. Greene checked 
our gaiety; we drew our chairs to her side and 
begged her to begin at once. 

“ Seventeen years ago,” she proceeded, “ Hel- 
en Marchmont and I were schoolmates. We 
were reared amid the brown hills of New Hamp- 
shire, far up toward the spires of the White 
Mountains. Two old gray farm houses held our 
childhood ; and the long stretch of meadow land 
on the banks of the Saco, was our play ground. 


We were very gay and happy in those days, and 
as we grew to girlhood, like Julie, there, we en- 
tertained a profound horror for old maids. 

“At sixteen, Helen was the belle of the village, 
the liveliest at all our merry makings, and the 
admired of both old and young. Indeed, in my 
whole life, I have seldom seen one more beauti- 


ful than Helen Marchmont, at the time of which 


I speak. Traces of her loveliness yet remain, 
but so marred by years and sorrow, that few who 
knew her then, would recognize her in the pale 
sad woman of to-day. She was three years my 
junior, and having enjoyed the advantages of 
two years’ schooling at B— Academy, she was 


greatly my superior in intellect as well as beauty. 


But her spirit was even more beautiful than her 
person. Had her face been unattractive, a stran- 
ger would have been insensibly drawn towards 
her by the sweetness of her voice, and the gentle- 
ness of her demeanor. Did you ever think, my 
dear girls, that there are those whom the world 
calls plain and unlovely, set apart of God, who 
seeth not as man sees—as the objects of his espe- 
cial love and care? The soul is the true index 
of beauty, and I have much pleasure in thinking 
that in heaven all will be merged in eternal beau- 
ty and youth ! 

“ Before Helen was seventeen, she had many 
offers of marriage from young nfen highly es- 
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teemed by her friends, but she encouraged them 
not; her whole affections were given to Arthur 
Richardson—the only son of a poor widow, who 
resided in our vicinity. Arthur was well worthy 
of the distinction bestowed upon him by the 


village belle, for a nobler hearted fellow never 


existed; but he was the child of poverty, and 
with this meagre patrimony he inherited a pride 
as haughty as that of a crowned prince. 

“« He loved the Helen with his whole 
soul, but he could not brook the idea of taking 
her from a home of comfort, if not of luxury, to 
the stern life of toil and poverty which lay spread 


out before him. Many and fierce were the strug- 
gles between love and reason ; but his pride con- 
quered every other feeling, and it all ended in 
his espousing the resolution of going to sea. A 
brother of his dead father was largely engaged 
in the India trade, and this uncle gave him the 
offer of a supercargo’s situation on board a mer- 
chant vessel which traded between New York 
and Singapore. It was very hard to leave his 
widowed mother to her loneliness; very hard to 
part with his fair Helen ; but young Richardson 
had before him the prospect of carving his way 
to fortune, and the thought of what should come 
afterwards buoyed him up through the solemn 
parting. His heart was full, but he left his na- 
tive village without a sigh or a tear. 

“Helen was very grave and quiet for some 
months after his departure, but soon her natural- 
ly sunshiny disposition emerged from the cloud, 
and again she was the life and pride of the vil- 
lage. Arthur had been absent two years; and 
one fine September morning as Helen and I 


were picking over the ripe whortleberries we had 
gathered on the mountain the previous day, the 
yard gate opened hurriedly, and in another mo- 
ment Helen was in the arms of her lover! He 
had returned for a brief visit of ten days; then 
he was to go away once more, to be absent eigh- 


teen months only, and then—The happy blush 


on Helen’s cheek spoke eloquently of what would 
take place then. 

“While he had been away Arthur had pros- 
pered; already he had quite a little fortune in- 
vested in trade—a little more of successful labor, 
and he would give Helen a home of luxury, and 
gratify her every wish. The morning of his de- 
parture arrived. Helen was very sad, but calm 
and hopeful. She doubted not his return; she 
had faith to believe that all would be well. 
When he came to bid her farewell, he put into 
her hand a package, saying : 

“*Dear Helen, I want you to wear this, to 
please me. It is my choice, for it is just the 
color of your own bright hair. And some serene 
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Sabbath day I shall come home to find my dar- 
ling in the dress I brought her from beyond sea.’ 

“And folding her to his bosom with many a 
passionate kiss, Arthur Richardson went away 
once more. When Helen opened the package, 
she found amid the folds of tissue paper, a piece 


of soft, glistening brown India satin. She laid 
it away carefully; and although I often question- 
ed her as to when it was to make its appearance 
in our little church, she always smiled quietly, 
and evaded the subject. But I knew very well 
that she intended it should be her bridal robe, 


and she would not have it made until near the 


time of Arthur’s expected return. 

“The probationary eighteen months rolled 
away—daily was the good ship Sarah Jane ex- 
pected to arrive in port. The brown satin was 
fitted by the village dress-maker; and quiet 
preparations went on in the Marchmont house- 
hold for a wedding. The guests were bidden; 
the bridal loaf frosted white as snow, and the 
two bridesmaids, of whom I was one, were on 
tip-toe for the festivities which would follow the 
performance of the ceremony. 

“The Sarah Jane was expected on Tuesday, 
and by Saturday night we might look for Ar- 
thur in Milville. Railways were things unknown, 
or comparatively so, in our region, and the jour- 
ney from Boston must be performed in an old- 
fashioned stage coach. Saturday came—a clear, 
cloudless day in April, and by especial invita- 
tion, I went over to pass the time with Helen, 
until Arthur’s arrival. She was flushed and 
smiling, a little anxious, but very happy, and so 
beautiful! I could scarcely keep my admiring 
eyes off her face all through the cool bright af- 


ternoon, and when, at eventide, she arrayed her- 
self in the brown satin, and with a crimson shawl 
around her stood by my side on the eastern 
piazza waiting the coming of the stage, I could 
not refrain from clasping my arms around her, 


and exclaiming—‘dear Helen, how beautiful 
you are!’ She smiled her own sweet, gentle 


smile, as she replied : 

“«T am glad of it, Mary; glad for his sake.’ 

“The sun set—the shadows deepened and 
thickened. I remember that the wind, which 
had been all day a western zephyr, changed to 
the east, and blew up cold, white columns of 
mist from the river; and the blue translucent 
heavens were clothed in the vestments of purple 
gray. Ishuddered—Helen wrapped her shawl 
around me—and directly we heard afar off down 
the valley, the shrill blast of the stage horn. 
Thus the weird sound broke up the silence of 
the forests, and was echoed faintly from the 
glens among the mountains, till to my excited 
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ears it sounded like nothing else but a death 
wail. The light in Helen’s eye grew deeper; 
her cheek took a warmer tinge. 

“*Dear Arthur,’ she said, dreamily—‘ he 


hears it, too! I will listen to the wild sound for 
his sake.’ 
“We both went down and leaned on the gate 


that opened upon the highway. Not a doubt 
crossed her mind; she looked for his coming 
with the tender faith with which a child waits its 
mother’s good night kiss. The lumbering old 
vehicle came slowly up the hill. The meek, 


white-faced horse that led the team, glanced be- 
nevolently in our direction, and then came the 
brown bays, the delight of the good old driver’s 
heart, bringing up the rear. 

“ But the white-faced horse and the sleek 
brown bays pursued their way without halting— 
there was only a single passenger, and she was 
an old woman returning from a visit to Dover. 
The coachman’s cheery ‘good even, girls,’ fell 
on ears that heard not, for as the vacant stage 
rattled by, a cold trembling seized upon Helen, 
and it required all my strength to support her 
into the house. 

“From that hour hope was dead in her heart. 
She gave all up! She looked for nothing—ex- 
pected nothing. A long illness confined her to 


her bed for a fall year ; we all mourned for her 
as for the dead, and the old physician who at- 
tended her pronounced her recovery impossible. 
But contrary to the expectations of every one, 
just a year from the day she had expected to be 
wedded, she rallied, and in time she was once 
more able to move about the house. 

“About this time I was married, and removed 


to my present home, and two years afterwards, 
Helen by the death of her parents was left alone. 
Mrs. Richardson had died some months previous- 
ly. There was no tie to bind Helen to Milville, 
and that she might be near the friend of her girl- 


hood, she disposed of the old homestead, and 
came to this city, where, after a time, she pur- 
chased the stone cottage she now occupies. Ar- 


thur Richardson never came back ; the vessel in 
which he sailed was never heard from after she 
left Singapore, and in all probability his grave 
was made in the ocean depths. 

“Though many wealthy and gifted men have 
bowed before Helen Marchmont’s purity and 
goodness, and besought her favor, she has re- 
mained faithful to her first love. She is waiting 
very patiently for the reunion which she believes 
will take place above. And every Sabbath, in 
memory of this lost love, when she goes to the 
place of worship, she wears his parting gift—the 
brown satin dress. She is wealthy, and might 
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flaunt in her velvets and diamonds if she chose, 
_ but she is content to wear always the now faded 
and old garment, which her dead lover selected 
for her bridal array. There, girls, you have the 
story of an old maid’s life—are you satisfied that 
there is such a thing as a woman being true to a 
memory which keeps her forever from wander- 
ing after other idols ?” 
There were tears in Julie’s eyes; and I felt 
my own lips quiver, as I thought of the pure 
devotedness of this pale mourner. For sixteen 
years she had wandered among the broken 
shrines of her altars—what charm could life 
hold for her, that she did not cast the fickle 
possession away ? 

Two years afterwards, while I was again a 

visitor at Mrs. Greene’s house, I remembered 
the story of Miss Marchmont, and hastened to 
inquire of my hostess concerning the beautiful 
heroine. A smile lighted up the lady’s face as 
I mentioned the name. 

“ Miss Marchmont no longer exists,” she said. 

“ Dead!” I exclaimed, shocked by her reply. 

* Not dead, but married! and more than that 
—she is the wife of her first and only love!” 

“ But he was lost—” 

“So we all supposed. But it turned out quite 
differently. He returned about twelve months 
ago. The ship in which he expected to sail to 
New York was captured by a piratical craft, and 
Arthur Richardson was thrown into a Spanish 
dungeon, from which he did not make his es- 
cape for ten years; and then he was taken to 
Australia by the captain of an emigrant ship. 
There he labored incessantly to retrieve his shat- 
tered fortune, writing often to Helen, letters full 
of love and trust, which, of course, owing to her 
change of residence, she never received. After 
three years he found himself a rich man, and 
without delay, he set out for the States. He 
visited Milville, to find only his mother’s grave, 
and to hear the tidings that Helen had wedded a 
gentleman in the city, whither she had gone at 
the death of her parents. Heart-sick, and reck- 
less of himself, the wanderer took refuge in the 
far West, and engaged in trade. Coming about 
@ year ago, to this city, to purchase a supply of 
goods, he met me in the street. A recognition 

ensued—explanations and revelations; and if 
you can, picture to yourself the meeting between 
those two so long severed. Arthur Richardson 
was the master of an immense fortune, and Hel. 
en herself was in receipt of a handsome income, 
but she was married in the identical brown satin 
dress that was wont to excite Julie’s ridicule. 
Helen is happy, and deserves it. God bless her !” 


hibitions. 
and Xavier dreamed golden dreams; in a week 
they already had in their coffers a hundred 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Monthly.) 
THE POWDER PLOT OF DUBLIN. 
A DESPERATE DEED. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ar the treaty of peace in 1814, all the French 
prisoners who were found on board the prison- 
ship at Kingston, in Ireland, were restored to 
liberty. Almost all crossed, on the morning of 
their deliverance, St. George’s Channel to return 
to France. In the small number of those who 
did not manifest the same eagerness to regain 
their native country, Dublin has preserved the 
names of ensigns Celestin and Xavier; these 
were two orphans, who by birth belonged rather 
to the sea than to the land, and who, having no 
memories of maternal caresses, village bells, or 
betrothals, suspended by the conscription, thought 
Dublin as good a place of residence as any other, 
and resolved to remain, at least temporarily, in 
that magnificent and hospitable city. 
They had, besides, a more important reason 
which led them to take humble lodgings in Dub- 
lin. During their long captivity they had profit- 
ed by a remarkable talent at carving of wood ; 
they had made an entire museum, consisting of 
detached pieces, representing each some scene 
visible from their floating prison; and certainly, 
the accident of their position had been very fa- 
vorable, for nature and art have lavished superb 
landscapes between Kingston and Dublin to the 
promontory of Howth Hill. 
Our two sailors hoped to make a fortune by 
exhibiting this museum in the capital of Ireland, 
and especially to promote the politic munificence 
of some rich gentleman who should buy this fine 
piece of art at an enormous price. Celestin and 
Xavier had not a shilling in their pockets; but 
they would not have sold their museum for twen- 
ty thousand pounds sterling ; in their self-love as 
authors, they estimated their capital at four 
times its value, at least. They hired a room on 
the ground floor of Christ’s Church square, and 
placarded this sign : 


GREAT ATTRACTION. 


COME AND SEE ALL THE WONDERS OF THE 
BAY AND CITY OF DUBLIN! 


This flower of the land, this pearl of the sea! 


A SHILLING A TICKET. 


In England crowds are never wanting at ex- 
Their receipts were superb. Celestin 


“Amen !” I responded softly—“Amen !” 


pounds sterling in five pound bills. They saw 
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_themselves with a million at the end of the year, 
for their plan was to visit all the great cities of 
England, and to return to France in a post-chaise 
and with two lacqueys. 

Chance or malice destroyed these fine projects 
in atwinkling. The museum of Celestin and 
Xavier was burned : they themselves almost lost 
their lives in attempting to save it. The present 
mode of insurance was then very little known in 
Dublin. Besides, our two soldiers would not 
thought of taking this precaution. 

They lost all, even their hundred pounds in 
bank bills ; they had only two or three sovereigns 
left ; enough to last them in bread a fortnight. 
While desperate with their recent loss, they 
chanced to be crossing the bridge of St. Stephen ; 
under their feet rolled the river Liffey, now 
swollen with a freshet. The sailors cast their 
eyes upon the yellow and turbid waters and then 
eyed each other. 

“T understand you,” said Xavier; “we are 
destined to perish in fresh water. Let us em- 
brace each other, and so be it.” 

They sprang upon the parapet of the bridge. 
Closely folding their arms over their breasts, as 
if to express an energetic resolution not to swim, 
like sea-wolves as they were, they threw them- 
selves head first into the Liffey. The noise made 
by the double fall aroused a pack of Newfound- 
land dogs who had recently been stationed at 
the end of the bridge by an Irish philanthropist, 
for the purpose of saving lives. The active ani- 

mals reached the water almost at the same time 
with Celestin and Xavier. The two sailors were 
seized by vigorous mouths ; but as their project 
of suicide was irrevocable, they struggled ener- 
getically against their deliverers. Men and dogs 
rose to the surface, and in the contest which fol- 
lowed, the dogs had become nearly exhausted, 
and would have lost their lives, had not Celestin 
and Xavier, suddenly touched with compassion 
for these noble beasts, swam with them to the 
bank and saved them from death. 

Unintentionally and by mistake they had also 
saved themselves. The gathering crowd of wit- 
nesses to the scene gave its admiration to the 
dogs and its pity tothe sailors. But the latter, 
whose long imprisonment had incapacitated them 
for labor, and who had persuaded themselves 

that the destruction of their museum was not the 
result of accident, and therefore saw an enemy 
in every one around, believing that they had no 
longer a duty to fulfilor a punishment to fear, 
concocted an infernal plot against the city of 
Dublin which had persecuted them by fire and 
by water. 
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heard in my youth the story of M. de Roux, a 
merchant of Marseilles. M.de Roux, like our-_ 
selves, had reason to complain of the English. 
He was a wealthy individual, who had lent money 
to Louis XVI.; the extent of his fortune was 
not known. He had a fleet of twenty merchant 
vessels, and I know not how many privateers, 
M. de Roux perceiving that Louis XIV. remain- 
ed quiet, himself declared war against the king 
of Great Britain. The letter which declared 
hostilities commenced thus: ‘I, Roux L., to 
George III.’ Roux commenced by doing the 
English every injury in his power; but the king 
of Spain and Louis XIV. interfered between the 
belligerent parties, anda treaty of peace was 
signed.” 

“I know the story,” said Xavier; “but what 
do you intend to convey by it?” 

“ We will imitate our countryman, Roux I. 
We will declare war against Dublin. We have 
a precedent ; our position is better than that of 
Roux I. ; we are in the heart of our enemy.” 

‘And if our enemy refuse togfurnish supplies, 
we will blow him up, as he blew us up at 
Aboukir.” 

“ We will hire the ground floor of a house in 
Sackville Street, between the government offices 
and the wealthy manufactory of Richard Schawb ; 
it is a superb position, in the centre of the richest 
quarter in Dublin; there we could blow up all 
Sackville Street. The next night we will affix 
on the corners of all the streets a placard in these 
terms, addressed to the inhabitants : 

“The two sailors saved from the Liffey de- 
clare war against the city of Dublin. They have 
taken lodgings in Sackville Street, between the 
post-office and the manufactory of Richard 
Schawb. On the floor of their room stands a 
barrel containing two hundred pounds of pow- 
der, ready to be exploded in the following cir- 
cumstances : 

“1. Ifthe police officers make the slightest 
attempt to enter the room where it is. 

“2. Ifeither of the sailors is arrested while 
walking the streets of Dublin, the other, who 
will be stationed with a lighted match near the 
barrel, is to set fire to it. 

“3. If the two sailors are not supplied with 
all things necessary for their support and amuse- 
ment, when they demand it. 

“4. Ifthe neighbors leave their houses as if 
to isolate them, and thus threaten them with an 
attempt from the police. 

“5. The two sailors promise on their honor 
to protect by night and by day the city, and 
property of the inhabitants, if the inhabitants 


“Listen, Xavier,” said Celestin; “I have 


will comport themselves favorably towards these 
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two unfortunates, honorably known in the capi- 
tal of Ireland. 

“6. One of the sailors will walk in the streets 
of Dublin every day, from twelve o’clock until 
five; the protection of the citizens is requested. 
Tf at half past five he has not returned, his com- 
rade will drop the match into the barrel, and 
Sackville Street will be blown up, as was L’Ori- 
ent at Aboukir. 

Signed, CeLestin AND XAVIER.” 

When their plans were all laid and carefully 
calculated, Xavier went out in the middle of the 
night with a hundred copies of his proclamation, 
and placarded it everywhere. At sunrise the 
sheriff received a letter from the two friends, by 
whom he was invited to call upon them imme- 
diately, for the sake of the city of Dublin. 

At this hour Dublin had not its eyes sufficient- 
ly open to read the proclamation of the two sail- 
ors. The sheriff, who knew that these two en- 
raged Frenchmen were capable of any desperate 
act, forgot his rank, and complied with the invi- 
tation. He was yceived in the powder room 
with great politeness. Celestin offered him a 
seat, and said : 

“Honorable sir, take the trouble to read this 
copy of a proclamation which we have affixed to 
the corners of the streets of Dublin.” 

The sheriff looked at Celestin, took the paper, 
put on his spectacles, and read, bounding from 
his chair at every article. 

* Honorable sheriff,” said Celestin, “‘ you now 
know our business as well as we do; it remains 
for me to introduce ‘yeu to our palladium ; a lit- 
tle pocket volcano ; do not fear, and do not cry 
out, for at the faintest cry, my dear sheriff, we 
shall leap above the steeple of St. Patrick. See 
Xavier holding the match, which is constantly 
burning; it is the vestal fire—the vestals have 
changed sex only. What say you to that idea, 
sheriff 

The old magistrate, motionless with surprise 
and terror, looked at the black and threatening 
circle, strongly sealed into the floor. Celestin 
took a handful of the powder, and presenting it 
to the sheriff, said : 

“ See, it is of a superior quality ; judge of our 
domestic Vesuvius by the specimen. Take it 
with you and have it analyzed by your chemists ; 
they will tell you whether it is onion seed. We 
now set you at liberty, sheriff.”’ 

The old man rose without daring to manifest 


the slightest emotion which might disturb these 


two fearful enemies, and without uttering a word ; 
for he could not have spoken but to condemn 
these incendiary projects. The sailors conduct- 
ed him to the stairs, the one compelling him to 


take the specimen of powder in a box, the other 
presenting the lighted match, as a sentinel pre- 
sents arms to his superior officer. 

A few hours afterwards it was easy to see that 
the proclamation had produced its effect. In 
the environs of Nelson’s Monument, and before 
the government offices, the usual crowd was re- 
duced to a few anxious groups. Sackville Street 
was filled with constables, but they affected no 
hostility of attitude. In the distance appeared 
the sheriff, who seemed by his gestures, to recom- 
mend prudence. 

At noon, Celestin, in his sailor costume, and 
with a French cockade in his hat, boldly came 
out on the pavement of Sackville Street; and 
when he had reached the middle of the wide 
street, he turned to exchange salutes with Xa- 
vier, who appeared for a moment at the window, 
with his lighted match in his hand. Celestin 
marched directly to the sheriff and said to him: 

“The play has commenced, all goes well; 
Dublin will be prudent and we shall be grateful.” 

“Sir,” said the sheriff, “there is much anxie- 
ty; you see the shops on Sackville Street are 
closed.” 

““Why should there be anxiety, honorable 
sheriff? our intentions are pure. The anxiety 
should have been when the hand of the criminal 
burned our museum and reduced us to poverty. 
At present let Dublin but do its duty and all 
will be well. I am going to order our breakfast 
at Greamesh’s hotel, the first hotel in the world. 
It is indisputable that at the first pain we expe- 
rience we shall accuse you of poisoning, ‘and 
Sackville Street will explode in a thousand 
pieces. Everything is provided for, sheriff, even 
an attempt at poisoning.” 

“Do not fear, sir.” 

“Fear! ah, it is for Dublin to tremble! Fear! 
are you jesting? Since my birth on board thea 
Indian, I have spent my life in dying.” 

“ But, sir,” added the sheriff, ina gentle and 
persuasive tone, “renounce this abominable 
folly—” 

“ Sheriff, not another word, or I make a signal 
and we land in the clouds.” 

Then addressing the crowd who surrounded 
him, the sailor added : 

“Gentlemen, I order you to retire, I need air ; 
leave me alone.” 

In a twinkling the crowd, as well as the sheriff, 
had disappeared. Celestin felt a natural senti- - 
ment of pride at seeing with what facility a word 
from him threw consternation into the people of 
Dublin. With majestic step he took his way 
towards the hotel of Greamesh, and in a maritime 
and provincial voice demanded break fast. 
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All the domestics of both sexes, with the land- 
lord at their head, ran to obey the orders of Cel- 
estin; thirty dishes were served up to him; 
Oporto, sherry, and claret wines. The repast 
terminated, he chose from among the untouched 
dishes, put them in his basket, and calling the 
landlord, said to him : 

“ This is for my brother Xavier, itis his break- 
fast; now give all the rest to those groups of 
poor women who have been peeping through the 
windows.” 

The master of the hotel bowed with a sign ex- 
pressive of obedience to the will of his powder 
barrel neighbor, represented by the French sail- 
or. Celestin made the signal agreed upon, be- 
fore opening the volcanic room, and Xavier ap- 
proached with the match to the powder barrel. 
Celestin closed the door, fastened it, and deposit- 
ed his provisions on a table. 

“ Everything goes well, Xavier,”’ said he, seat- 
ing himself; “Dublin is ours. What a break- 
fast I have just devoured at Greamesh’s! what 
wines! what charming domestics! Breakfast in 
your turn, my friend; I have ordered dinner at 
seven o’clock.” 

“And the sheriff?” said Xavier, cutting his 
beefsteak. 

“ The sheriff is afraid ; he knows us; all Dub- 
lin knows us, Xavier; it knows that we are peo- 
ple to keep our word. The police is embarrass- 
ed; it seeks an expedient; it finds none. On 
my way home I met a gentleman who accosted 
me politely and said: ‘In the name of God, cap- 
tain, do not forget to return at five o’clock.’ 
‘ What interest have you in that?’ Iasked. ‘I 
am Richard Schawb, your neighbor.’ ‘Ah, I 
understand,’ said I; ‘well, I will be prudent, 
but let Dublin be prudent also.’ M. Richard 
answered for the prudence of Dublin.” 

“Parbleu!” exclaimed Xavier; “if Dublin 
troubles us, we will send it to take a walk. in the 


* moon.” 


“O, it know that well; indeed, I am enchant- 
ed with the life which is opening before us. I 
have already a hundred plans inmy head. And 
first I intend to demand in marriage the daugh- 
ter of our neighbor, Richard Schawb.” 

“Ah, Celestin !” 

“And I will marry you, also, to the daughter 
of M. Greamesh, with twelve thousand pounds 
for a dowry, a hundred thousand crowns!” said 
Celestin. 

“But of what use will this dowry be to us, 
Celestin? we are imprisoned here for life; how 
can we enjoy a dowry?” 

“Who knows the future? Let us always 
take a dowry if it presents itself. To-morrow I 
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will ask Miss Schawb for myself, and Miss 
Greamesh for you.” 

“And if we are refused ?” 

“We will blow them up—that is my reply to 
all. We can blow them uponly once. To-mor- 
row I will have the nuptial chambers furnished 
by the first upholsterer in Dublin. We will have 
two splendid weddings.” 

“ Where?” 

“Where? At the hotel of Greamesh : in his 
magnificent saloon. You shall be married first, 
I second ; one of us must be left to guard this 
voleano. We will invite to our wedding all the 
nobility of Dublin ; we will dance until morning ; 
we will expend in a feast and at the ball, a hun- 
dred thousand francs !” 

“And who will pay them ?” 

“Parblue! Schwab and Greamesh, our fath- 
ers-in-law, shall pay.” 

“You are right, Celestin; but how will all 
this end ?” 

“Who knows? It will perhaps not end at all. 
It is not necessary that it shouldend. It will 
commence anew every day. I have even a plan 
to have myself nominated for mayor of Dublin, 
and you prefect of the department of Ireland. 
Meanwhile we will commence by the least diffi- 
cult things; let us be married.” 

This conversation was interrupted by a tumul- 
tuous sound of music in Sackville Street. Celes- 
tin opened and shut the door with the usual pre- 
cautions, and descended into the street, where he 
did not fail to meet his neighbor Richard, who 
seemed to follow all his motions. 

“ What is all this?” asked Celestin. 

“Tt is the Dublin band, on its way to the City 
Hall, where three hundred choristers are to per- 
form the Messiah and the Creation.” 

“Mr. Richard Schawb, go and tell those peo- 
ple that I love music, and that I desire to hear 
the Messiah and the Creation beneath my win- 
dow this evening before sunset.” 

“Captain,” said Richard, “we will try to 
arrange it so.” 

“ How, do you hesitate ?” i 

“No, no, nothing is easier—I will go and see 
the sheriff. We will bring the festival to you.” 

Celestin rewrned and announced to Xavier the 
evening concert which had been ordered. 

** It will be a fine triumph,” said he, “if we 
have this army of musicians,” and he stationed 
himself at the window to await the concert. 

An hour before sunset Mr. Schawb was seen 
at the extremity of Sackville Street, serving as 
advance guard to the musicians. The army of 


performers defiled through the street, the broad- 
est in the world, and arranged themselves in 
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battle array before the post-office. A symphony 
served as an overture; each musician, as usual, 
played his favorite air with that independence 
which characterizes the English artist. After- 
wards three hundred mouths attacked Handel and 
mutilated him without pity. From his window 
above, Celestin thanked the choristers and musi- 
cians, and in his royal munificence ordered Mr. 
Greamesh to supply them all with beer from the 
brewery of Luxton. Greamesh bowed. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the night being 
very cloudy, Celestin could not resist the desire 
of going out, but in the strictest incognito, to 
hear the conversation in the public squares. 
There were many people in Phenix Park. The 
sailor slipped cautiously among the groups, and 
listened. Nothing was talked of but the siege of 
Dublin by the two French sailors. Celestin 
turned, and found himself face to face with M. 
Richard. 

“Ah, I have not left you,” said M. Richard, 
in a low voice. 

“ Take care, Monsieur Richard ; do not play 
the part of my guardian angel, take care.” 

“Captain, return, it is late ; your friend may 
do some mischief.” 

“Be easy, my friend has my instructions. 
Apropos, Monsieur Richard, I want some of 
your advice; take my arm and let us have a 
little neighborly conversation. I desire to marry, 
what do you think of it? Xavier and myself 
cannot always live in this isolation ; we have 
duties to fulfil towards society.” 

“Well, I think if you have at heart some 
youthful passion—” , 

‘No, Monsieur Richard, all the loves of our 
youth are puor ; at present we have some preten- 
sions; we intend to marry heiresses. We have 
made our choice. Think you that the families 
will consent ?” 

“Why not?” said the neighbor, in a tremu- 
lous tone. “Are you not fine young people ?” 

“ That is what we said.” 

M. Richard fell into a profound reverie, and 
after remaining silent for some time, said to 
Celestin : 

“You have asked my advice ; I wish to give 
you a little friendly counsel, wil? you permit 
it ” 

“ Give it, neighbor.” 

“You are preparing for yourselves an uncom- 
fortable life; Dublin owes you reparation, and it 
will grant it. The insurance companies, Mr. 
Greamesh and myself, will make a sacrifice ; we 
will enrich you at once, and put you on the road 
to France with two hundred thousand francs in 


your pockets, and liberty.” 
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Celestin stopped and fixed his eyes on the 
eyes of M. Richard. 

“ Neighbor,” said he, “ when we have the for- 
tune in our pocket-books, and have extinguished 
our match like simpletons, they will hang us.” 

“0,” exclaimed M. Richard, “fear nothing ; 
you shall be allowed to return to your country 
with your fortune and your liberty.” 

“This requires reflection, neighbor. Listen ; 
there is a middle course; you shall give two 
hundred thousand francs to my friend Xavier ; 
he shall depart, and I will await in Dublin his 
arrival in France, always watching the powder 
barrel. In this manner one, at least, will be 
happy, and only one hung. Do you accept my 
proposition ?” 

“It shall be done. At daybreak I will await 
you at Greamesh’s hotel.” 

Celestin returned to his friend, related his in- 
terview with his neighbor, and both danced re- 
joicingly around the volcano. At daybreak the 
sheriff and the two hundred thousand francs were 
before the house of Celestin. Xavier descended, 
received the bank-bills, and set out for Kingston 
in a post-chaise. Celestin guarded the volcano. 
On arriving at Calais, Xavier wrote to his friend 
and told him that he awaited him, with eyes fixed 
on the channel. Celestin boldly came out, with 
Xavier's letter in one hand and the extinguished 
match in the other. The people accompanied 
him on the road to Kingston, with shouts of 
“hurrah for Celestin !”” 


USE OF SWEET APPLES. 


A sweet apple, sound and fair, has a deal of 
sugar or saccharine in its composition. It is, 
therefore, nutritious; for sweet apples raw, will 
fat cattle, horses, pigs, sheep and poultry. Cook- 
ed sweet apples will “fat” children, and make 
grown people fleshy—“ fat” not being a polite 
word as applied to grown persons. Children be- 
ing more of the animal than “ grown folks,” we 
are not so fastidious in their classification. But 
to the matter in question. In eve farm- 
er’s house who has an orchard, ba sweet ap- 
ples are an “ institution” in their season. Every- 
body, from the toddling baby holding up by irs 
father’s knee—children are decidedly a household 
commodity—away back to “ our revered grand- 
mother” in her rocking-chair, loves them. No 
sweetmeat smothered in sugar is half so good ; 
no aroma of dissolved confectionary is half so 
singe as the soft pulpy flesh of a well-baked 
apple of the right kind. It is good in milk with 
bread. It is good on your plate, with breakfast, 
dinner or supper—we don’t “take tea” at our 
house. It is good every way—* vehemently 

”——@s an enthusiastic friend of ours once 
said of tomatoes.—New York World. 


Don’t tell unlikely or silly stories, if know 
them to be true. 
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The Florist. 
One more plant— 
Which consecrates to Salem’s peaceful king, 


Though fair as any gracing beauty’s bower, 

Is linked to sorrow row lke ke a holy thing, : 

And takes its name from suffering’s hour, 

Be this my noblest theme—Imperial P: mm Flower! 


Whatever impulse first conferred that name, 

Or Fancy’s dream, or Superstition’s art, 

1 freely own its spirit. -touching claim, 

With thoughts and feelings it well 


A Flower-Garden. 

We wonder that every farm has not its flower- 
garden, however small. In its perfection it is, of 
course, unattainable without great care and ex- 
pense; but a single dollar a year, judiciously laid 
out in seeds and bulbs, will, from one tiny plat, 
yield, from the first crocus to the last chrysanthe- 
mum, a perpetual joy. It is indeed passing strange 
that there is not a more general enthusiasm in the 
cultivation of flowers. It has been said that they 
are the alphabet of angels, wherewith they write 
on hills and plains mysterious truths. Certain it is 
that they are ever suggestive of the pure and holy, 
and ennobling to those who live in their gentle 


presence. 


A Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily attained show of ev- 
ergreens may be had bya very simple plan. If 
geranium branches, taken from luxuriant and 
healthy trees just before the winter sets in, be cut 
as for slips and immersed in soap-water, they will, 
after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put 
forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest vigor all 
the winter. By placing a number of bottles thus 
filled in a flower basket, with moss to conceal the 
bottles, a show of evergreen is easily insured for the 
whole season. They require no fresh water. 


Flowers. 

In the south of France a harvest of 2,500,000 of 
pounds’ weight of flower leaves is gathered every 
year, and sold for about £250,000 pounds sterling. 
It consists of 1,600,000 pounds of leaves of the 
orange blossom, 500,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 
100,000 pounds of jasmine blooms, 60,000 pounds of 
violets, 65,000 pounds of acacia buds, 30,000 pounds 
of tuberoses, and 5000 pounds of jonquil flowers. 
Why should we not grow flowers for their odors as 
well as for their colors? 

The Hollyhock. 

Few flowers contribute so much to the embellish- 
ment of large gardens as the hollyheck. It is a bi- 
ennial plant, and therefore, to keep up a stock, 
must be sown every spring, usually in a hotbed, 
and there nursed till the plants are large enough to 
be put out in the open borders. 

A floral Sentiment. 
Tf you. look to “heart’s-ease,” never look to 
marry gold.” 


To preserve Flowers in Winter. 

Take the latest buds just as they are ready te 
open; cut them off, leaving the stem about three 
inches long; cover the end of the stem with melted 
sealing-wax, and when the buds are a little with- 
ered, wrap them separately in paper, and. place 
them in a dry box. When you wish to have the 
buds blossom, cut off the sealed end, and put them 
into water, in which a little saltpetre has been dis- 
solved. In twelve hours the buds will be open. 


To facilitate the Growth of foreign Seeds. 

Seeds which do not commonly germinate in our 
climate, or in our hot-houses, and which, of course, 
we cannot raise for our gardens, or hope to natural - 
ize in our fields, become capable of germinating 
when immersed for some days in a weak, oxyge- 
nized muriaticacid. This interesting discovery has 
been already turned to advantage in several botanic 
gardens. 


Proper Situation for a Green-House. 

The aspect of a green-house may be at any point 
from east to west, following the course of the sun; 
or, it may even be a little to the north of east or 
west; but only a little, and the less the better, oth- 
erwise the plants will not generally thrive in it, nor 
will the flowers acquire their natural colors. A 
south aspect is to be preferred. 


Preserving Seeds of Plants for Vegetation. 

Seeds of plants may be preserved, for many 
months at least, by causing them to be packed, 
either in husks, pods, etc., in absorbent paper, with 
raisins or brown moist sugar; or, a good way, prac- 
tised by gardeners, is to wrap the seed in brown 
paper or cartridge paper, pasted down, and then 
varnished over. 


Perfume Flowers. 

The chief places for the growth of the sweet per- 
fume-producing flowers are Montpellier, Grasse, 
Nismes, Savoy, Cannes and Nice. The two latter 
places are the paradise of violets, Nice alone pro- 
ducing a harvest of a hundred thousand pounds of 
orange blossoms, and Cannes as much again, and 
of a finer odor. 


Star of Bethlehem. 

This is an extensive genus, chiefly indigenous 
to the south of Europe, Siberia and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Umbellatum is the only American 
species. The roots are bulbous, the flowers white. 
It has six petals—no calyx. 


To plant and make 

Edgings of daisies, thrift, violets, gentianella, ete. 
should be planted in February; but those of box 
succeed better, if planted in April or August. 


Geraniums. 

When the bloom of the geranium has gone by, 
eut the branches back as far as you like; they will 
break out again, and form nice bushy plants. 
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Curions Matters. 


A singular Incident. 

It is related in connection with the loss of the two 
scows which escaped from a tug at Niagara Falls, a 
short time since, that the Hotspur, one of the scows, 
had a valuable black horse on board, which was 


' found the next morning unhurt, grazing about 150 


feet above the precipice, with the halter about his 
head, fastened to a stanchion measuring eight feet 
long and three by four, which was the only visible 
portion of the wreck above, and almost the largest 
portion of the vessel seen below the falls. The first 
time in the history of the world, as far as is known, 
that a domesticated animal entered the rapids in 
the middle of the river and reached the Table Rock 
in safety. 


Discoveries at Suez. 

The excavations which are being made for the 
canal for the Isthmus of Suez, have led to the dis- 
covery at Gizeh of a religious edifice as vast as the 
Louvre, and which was constructed more than five 
thousand years ago. At Karnack also, a temple, 
the circuit of which is stated to be four kilometres 
(two and a half miles), has been discovered, and 
another at Edfou, containing twenty saloons. The 
walls of these latter edifices are decorated with 


sculptures, hieoroglyphics and paintings, still fresh. 


Curious and invaluable Recipes. 

For preserving the complexion—temperance; to 
prevent the breath from smelling of tobacco—absti- 
nence from the weed; for whitening the hands— 
honesty ; for the moustachios—the razor; to remove 
stains—repentance ; for improving the sight—obser- 
vation; a beautiful ring—the family circle; for im- 
proving the voice—civility; the best companion to 
the toilet—a wife; to keep away moths—good 
society. 


Curious Facts. 

Ifa tallow candle be placed in a gun and be shot 
at a door, it will go through without sustaining any 
injury ; and if a musket-ball be fired into the water, 
it will rebound and be flattened as if fired against 
any hard substance. A musket-ball may be fired 
through a pane of glass, and if the glass be sus- 
pended by a thread it will make no difference, and 
the thread not even vibrate. 


An old Timekeeper. 

An ancient clock, which belonged to James 
Guthrie the martyr, who was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1661, two centuries ago, may 
now be seen at Stirling. The relic is curious; and 
in connection with the circumstance may be stated 
that the movements of the clock have not been in 


operation sinee the days of the martyr. 


Freaks of Advertising. - 

The prices paid for advertising space in England 
are remarkable. The British Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1862 lately received offers for the 
use of the wrappers of the two shilling catalogues. 
Bennett, the watchmaker, was a successful bidder 
for the back page of each of the catalogue wrappers, 
having paid for the two the sum of one thousand 
guineas. The Accidental Death Assurance Com- 
pany obtained the last page but one at the price of 
£600, and Messrs. Chappel & Co., of Bond Street, 
get a page at back of the title in each catalogue, 
having also paid £600. 

A novel Enterprise. 

There has been undertaken by a New York firm 
the re-publication of old American newspapers, ex- 
tending as far back as 1728, and coming down to 
1813. They are fac similes of the originals, and 
will be instructive and curious additions to the 
public and private libraries of the country. They 
are to be published semi-monthly, and will cost two 
cents each. 


Ancient Relic. 

A curious relic, in the form of a stone statue of a 
human being, was recently dug up by some labor- 
ers on a farm near Chambersburg, Pa. It is about 
half a foot in length, very creditably executed, and 
is supposed to have been the work of some Indian 
sculptor. 


Spacious Room. 

The largest room in the world under a single 
roof, and unbroken by pillars, is at St. Petersburgh, 
and is 650 feet in length and 150 in breadth. By 
daylight it is used for military displays, and a bat- 
talion can conveniently mancuvre in it. In the 
evening it is often converted into a vast ball-room, 
and 20,000 wax tapers are required to light it. The 
roof of this structure is a single arch of iron. 


Interesting Incident. 

In connection with the burial of the killed of 
Fremont's Body Guard, a very interesting incident 
is related. Some soldiers sent out to reconnoitre, 
discovered three dead and wounded men of the 
Body Guard in the woods, and sitting beside one 
of them a little dog of the terrier species. It had 
stayed for hours beside the wounded soldiers. 


Singular Death. 

Francis Bone, of New York, fourteen years of 
age, came to his death in a singular manner, lately. 
He was standing up in a swing and twisting the 
rope, allowing it to untwist rapidly, when he slip- 
ped, and was strangled by the rope catching about 
his neck. 


Ancient Coin. 

F. L. C. Brockway, of Essex, Conn., has in his 
possession a copper coin bearing the date of 1000. 
He supposes it to be an English coin. 
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The Survivor of the Gibbet. 

In the Memoir of Joseph Basbridge, published in 
London several years ago, is the following strate 
incident:—“ A surgeon in Gough Square had pur- 
chased for dissection the body of a man who had 
been hung at Tyburn. The servant girl, wishing 
to take a look at the defunct previous to his coming 
under the dissecting knife, stole up stairs to the 
room, where she expected to find him extended. 
To her surprise and horror she beheld him sitting 
up on the board, and instantly facing about, she 
went down stairs again in a moment. The sur- 
geon, hearing of the resuscitation of his subject, hu- 
manely concealed him in the house until he could 
get him conveyed to America, which he did shortly 
afterward, providing him with a comfortable outfit 
at his own expense. The man evinced, in his sul» 
sequent conduct, a degree of industry and gratitude 
which showed him well worthy of his singular es- 
cape from death. By the exercise of his industry 
he amassed a handsome fortune, and his gratitude 
was exhibited by leaving it all to his deliverer and 
benefactor.” 


A Lawyer’s Trick. 

A shrewd trick to identify the handwriting of a 
party in a suit was lately resorted to in a case tried 
in the Supreme Court, New York. A man, his 
wife and son made a joint note, all three signing 
their names. When the note became due it was 
repudiated, and the holders commenced suit. No 
difficulty was found with regard to the identity of 
the signatures of the husband and son, but no one 
could be obtained to identify the handwriting of 
the wife. In this dilemma the counsel for the 
holder of the note got an express moneyed envelope, 
in which he put a subpena. A boy was sent with 
this envelope and a receipt-book to the house of the 
lady. The lady fell into the trap, received the en- 
velope, and signed the receipt in the boy’s book. 
When the trial came on the lady did not appear; 
the boy, however, produced the book, and the sig- 
natures being compared they were found the same, 
and a verdict rendered against all three. 


A curious Incident, 

A singular circumstance, says the Sheffield Times, 
occurred lately at Rockhampton parish church, near 
Thornbury. The Rev. R. H. Coates, the rector of 
that parish, is about to be married to a young lady 
from Warwickshire, and at the morning service on 
Sunday the reverend gentleman read the bans for 
his own marriage. 


Curious Accident. 

A man in Philadelphia had his face considerably 
burned and his moustache and eyebrows singed, 
and came very near losing his eyesight, by the ex- 
plosion of one of those red rubber balloons sold on 
the street, which came in contact with his cigar. 
This should be a warning to those who invest in 


these playthings to keep them away from the fire. 
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A slight Change of Temperature. 

Dr. Hayes says that where he wintered in the 
Arctic seas a year ago, the temperature in the ship 
was from 75° to 80° above zero, while outside it 
was from 50° to 60° below zero. There was a dif- 
ference of one hundred and fifty degrees, separated 
only by the thickness of a plank. We should think 
that a person in going in and out would swell and 
shrink so as scarcely to be known by his compan- 
ions. Dr. Hayes was one hundred and thirty days 
without the sun; and in this night, and during the 
severest cold, when the mercury sunk to 68° below 
zero, he made a journey directly northward for 
twenty-four days. 


Singular Catch. 

A Liverpool paper says that as the Montreal 
Ocean Steamship Company's steamer Anglo-Saxon, 
which arrived there a short time since, was pro- 
ceeding down the St. Lawrence, an eagle flew off 
the land and perched upon one of the upper spars 
of the vessel. Here it soon fell asleep, and one of 
the sailors going aloft to the point at which it was 
seated, made a capture of it. It turned out to be a 
young one, and in fine condition, and “Jack” 
brought his prize with him in triumph to Liverpool. 
Remarkable Fatality. 

A singular accident occurred recently at Villers 
les Pots, in France. A workman named Valanchot, 
in eating some plums after dinner, put into bis 
mouth one, in the centre of which a wasp had in- 
troduced itself through a slit, and, on the plum be- 
ing pressed, the insect issued from its place of con- 
cealment and stung the man severely in the palate. 
Swelling ensued immediately, and in spite of all 
that could be done for him, he expired in two hours 
and a half of suffocation. 


Voltaire’s Riddle. 

What is the longest, and yet the shortest thing 
in the world; the swiftest and the most slow; the 
most divisible and the most extended; the least 
valued, and the most regretted; without which 
nothing can be done; which devours everything, 
however small, and yet gives life and spirit to all 
things, however great? Answer—Time. 
Unlucky Fortune! 

A French lady came into possession of a large 
fortune, and immediately she fell into a profound 
melancholy; she expected to be robbed every mo- 
ment, and at length locked her doors and received 
food through a small window. She soon had a fear 
of poison, dismissed the cook, and starved to death. 


Curious Epitaph. 
The following epitaph was taken from a tomb- 
stone in Pittsfield, Massachusetts: 
“ When you, my friends, are b 

Remember you ere long 4 ba, 

Like me, a mansion in the gra 

Also 3 infants, 2 sons & a viaughter.” 


| | 
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Gousewite. 


Apple Fritters. 

Pare and core some fine large pippins, and cut 
them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 
and nutmeg for two or three hours. Make a batter 
of four eggs, a tablespoonful of rose-water, a table- 
spoonful of wine, a tablespoonful of milk; thicken 
with enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a 
batter; mix it two or three hours before it is want- 
ed, that it may be light. Heat some butter in a 
frying-pan; dip each slice of apple separately into 
the batter, and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, 
and grate nutmeg over them. 


Indian Meal Muffins. 

To a quart of meal pour boiling water, stirring 
constantly, until a thick batter; let it cool; while 
warm, add a small teacup of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a tablespoonful of yeast, with two well 
beaten eggs; set it in a warm place for two hours, 
then stir it smooth, and bake in small cakes on a 
griddle; when one side is a rich brown, turn the 
other; lay them singly on a hot dish, and serve. 
These may be made without the yeast, and baked 
@s soon as mixed. 


Chicken Pot-Pie. 

Boil the chickens tender, or nearly so, having 
them cut in pieces. Make a rich crust, adding a 
little saleratus, and an egg or two to make it light 
and puff. Lay it around the sides of the pan, and 
then lay in the chickens; between each layer 
sprinkle in flour, pepper, salt and butter, with a 
thin slice of paste here and there. Then add the 
water in which they were boiled, and cover them. 
They should be baked an hour, or an hour and a 
half, according to the size of the pie. 


Oyster Fritters. 

Blanch some of the largest oysters you can get, 
but do not let them boil; strain the liquor, and sea- 
son with cayenne pepper and a few drops of essence 
of anchovies; make this liquor into a good thick 
batter, using a little cream; have your stewpan, 
with lard, quite hot; then dip them separately into 
the batter, and fry them; use silver skewers for 
them ; if not, dish on a napkin and fried parsley. 


Muffins. 

_Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly with a pint 
and a half of lukewarm milk, half a teacup of yeast, 
a couple of beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
couple of tablespoonsful of lukewarm melted butter. 
Set the batter in a warm place torise. When light, 
butter your muffin cups, turn in the mixture, and 
bake the muffins to a light brown. 

Apple Pudding. 

Take one quart stewed apples, one-quarter pound 
butter, four eggs, some grated bread, a nutmeg, a 
little rose-water. Sweeten to taste, and bake in 
puff-pans. 
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Brass and Copper cooking Utensils. 
@eanliness has been aptly styled the cardinal vir- 
tue of cooks. Food is more healthy, as well as pal- 


atable, cooked in a cleanly manner. Many lives 


have been lost in consequence of carelessness in 
using brass, copper and glazed earthen cooking 
utensils. The two first should be thoroughly 
cleansed with salt and hot vinegar before cooking 
in them, and no oily or acid substance, after being 
cooked, should be allowed to cool or remain in any 
of them. 


For killing Rats. 

Mix some unslacked lime with corn-meal, and 
place it where the rats may accidentally find it- 
They will soon become very thirsty, and upon 
dsinking water, the lime slacks and swells the rat 
till it kills him. Inthe Bahama Isles, sponge is 
fried and placed in their way; they eat it, drink, 
swell, burst and die. Lime and meal should be, of 
the first one part and meal two parts, well mixed 
together, and dry. 


Chicken and Turkey Patties. 

Mince some cold chicken or turkey; put to it 
some of the gravy, or if you have none, line your 
pie-dish with a paste; put in your minced meat; 
work some butter and flour together, and lay bits 
all over the meats; then nearly fill the dish with 
water; season with pepper and salt, and if liked, a 
little ground mace; cover with a nice paste, and 
cook until the crust is done. 


Starch. 

There is no better way for making nice starch for 
shirt bosoms, than to boil it thoroughly after mix- 
ing, adding a little fine salt, and a few shavings of 
a star or spermaceti candle; the star or pressed 
candle is quite as good as sperm. Let the starch 
boil at least ten minutes, and it will give a gloss, if 
neatly ironed, fully satisfactory to the exquisite 
taste of a dandy. 


Cement for the Mouths of corked Bottles. 

Melt together a quarter of a pound of sealing- 
wax, the same quantity of rosin, a couple of ounces 
of beeswax. When it froths, stir it with a tallow 
candle. As soon as it melts, dip the mouths of the 
corked bottles into it. This is an excellent thing 
to exclude the air from such things as are injured 
by being exposed to it. 


Oil of Roses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, one quart; ottar of roses, one drachm; 
oil of rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be col- 
ored by steeping a little alkanet root in the oil 
(with heat) before scenting it. It strengthens and 
beautifies the hair. 


Mince Pie without Meat. 

Four soda crackers, four cups of water, two cups 
of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of chopped 
raisins, half a cup of vinegar, one lemon grated, 
citron, nutmeg, allspice, cloves, cinnamon, etc. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Interesting to Farmers’ Wives. 

As a general rule it is most economical to buy 
the best articles. The price is, of course, always a 
little higher; but good articles.apend best. It is a 
sacrifice of money to buy poor cheese, lard, etc., to 
say nothing of the injurious effect upon health.—Of 
the West India sugar and molasses the Santa Cruz 
and Porto Rico are considered the best. The Ha- 
vana is seldom clean. White sugar from Brazil is 
sometimes very good.—Refined sugar usually con- 
tains most of the saccharine matter; there is proba- 
bly more economy in using loaf, crushed and gran- 
ulated sugars than we should at first suppose.—Rich 
cheese feels softer under the pressure of the finger. 
That which is very strong, is neither very good nor 
healthy. To keep one that is cut, tie it up in a bag 
that will not admit flies, and hang it in a cool, dry 
place.—The best rice is large, and has a clear, fresh 
look. Old rice sometimes has little black insects 
inside the kernels.—The small white sago, called 
the pearl sago, is the best. The large brown kind | 
has an earthy taste. This article, and tapioca, 
ground rice, etc , should be kept covered.—To se- 
lect nutmegs, pick them with a pin. If they are 
good, the oil will instantly spread around the 
puncture. 


Chickens Pulled. 

Remove the skin carefully from a cold chicken 
then pull the flesh from the bones, preserving it as 
whole as you can. Flour them well; fry them a 
nice brown in fresh butter; draw them, and stew in 
a@ good gravy well seasoned; thicken a short time 
before serving with flour and butter, and add the 
juice of half a lemon. 

To grill cold Fowls. 

Trim the joints that remain, and having dipped 
them in clarified butter, spread over them a coating 
of finely-powdered bread crumbs, mixed with very 
finely-ground nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt in 
small quantities; lay them upon aclean gridiron 
over a clear fire; broil gently. 

Rice Pie. 

Take one pint of boiling water and a small cup 
of rice. Boil it until very soft, and then take it 
from the fire, and add a quart of milk, one nutmeg, 
and six eggs beaten toa froth; add sugar to the 
taste, and strain it through a sieve. Bake with an 
under crust, and, if you like, a few raisins. 


Paste for Chapped Hands. 

Mix a quarter of a pound of unsalted lard, which 
has been washed in soft water, and then in rose- 
water, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs and a 
large spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oat- 
meal or almond-paste as will work into a paste. 


To perfume Linen. 
Rose-leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat to a 


powder, and mace scraped; mix them together, and 
put the composition into little bags. 
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Stewed Pigs’ Feet. 
Clean, split and boil tender, put them into a 


stewpan with enough gravy to cover them, an on- 
ion sliced, a few sage leaves, whole black pepper, 
allspice and salt; stew forty minutes; strain off the 
gravy, thicken with flour and butter, add two 


spoonsful of vinegar or one dessert-spoonful of 
lemon pickle; serve it up with the feet. 


An excellent Smelling-bottle. 

Take an equal quantity of sal-ammoniac and un- 
slacked lime, pound them separately, then mix, 
and put them in a bottle to smell to. Before you 
put in the above, drop two or three drops of the 
essence of bergamot in the bottle, then cork it close. 
A drop or two of ether, added to the same, will 
greatly improve it. 

Aromatic Vinegar. 

Throw into two pounds of acetic acid one ounce 
each of the dried tops of rosemary and the dried 
leaves of sage, half an ounce each of the dried 
flowers of lavender and of bruised cloves. Let 
them remain untouched for seven days; then ex- 
press the liquid and filter it through paper. This 
is useful in sick rooms. 

To make Eau de Cologne. 

Rectified spirits of wine, four pints; oil of berga- 
mot, one ounce; oil of lemon, half an ounce; oil of 
rosemary, half a drachm; oil of Neroli, three-quar- 
ters of a drachm; oil of English lavender, one 


drachm; oil of ges, one drach Mix well, 
and then filter. If these proportions are too large, 
smaller ones may be used. 


Pleasant Perfume and Preventive of Moths 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; 
then add as much Florentine orris-root as will equal 
the other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then put it in little bags, 
among your clothes, etc. 

papered Walls. 

The prudent housewife who, on account of “ hard 
times,’ has decided not to re-paper the sitting- 
room, as desirable, will find the old paper very 
much improved in appearance, by simply rubbing 
it well with a flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 
Coffee Cake. 

One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, three cups of 
flour, two eggs, half a cup of cold strong coffee, half 
a teaspoonful of soda, half a nutmeg, half a tea- 
spoonful each of cloves and cianamon, one small 
nutmeg, one pound of raisins. 

To clean Knives. 

One of the best substances for cleaning knives 
and forks is charcoal, reduced to a fine powder, and 
applied in the same manner as brick-dust is used. 
This is a recent and valuable discovery. 
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Apple Fritters. 

Pare and core some fine large pippins, and cut 
them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 
and nutmeg for two or three hours. Make a batter 
of four eggs, a tablespoonful of rose-water, a table- 
spoonful of wine, a tablespoonful of milk; thicken 
with enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a 
batter; mix it two or three hours before it is want- 
ed, that it may be light. Heat some butter in a 
frying-pan; dip each slice of apple separately into 
the batter, and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, 
and grate nutmeg over them. 


Indian Meal Muffins. 

To a quart of meal pour boiling water, stirring 
constantly, until a thick batter; let it cool; while 
warm, add a small teacup of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a tablespoonful of yeast, with two well 
beaten eggs; set it in a warm place for two hours, 
then stir it smooth, and bake in small cakes on a 
griddle; when one side is a rich brown, turn the 
other; lay them singly on a hot dish, and serve. 
These may be made without the yeast, and baked 
soon as mixed. 


Chicken Pot-Pie. 

Boil the chickens tender, or nearly so, having 
them cut in pieces. Make arich crust, adding a 
little saleratus, and an egg or two to make it light 
and puff. Lay it around the sides of the pan, and 
then lay in the chickens; between each layer 
sprinkle in flour, pepper, salt and butter, with a 
thin slice of paste here and there. Then add the 
water in which they were boiled, and cover them. 
They should be baked an hour, or an hour and a 
half, according to the size of the pie. 


Oyster Fritters. 

Blanch some of the largest oysters you can get, 
but do not let them boil; strain the liquor, and sea- 
son with cayenne pepper and a few drops of essence 
of anchovies; make this liquor into a good thick 
batter, using a little cream; have your stewpan, 
with lard, quite hot; then dip them separately into 
the batter, and fry them; use silver skewers for 
them ; if not, dish on a napkin and fried parsley. 


Muffins. 

_Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly with a pint 
and a half of lukewarm milk, half a teacup of yeast, 
a couple of beaten eggs, a teaspoonful cf salt, and a 
couple of tablespoonsful of lukewarm melted butter. 
Set the batter in a warm place torise. When light, 
butter your muffin cups, turn in the mixture, and 
bake the muffins to a light brown. 

Apple Pudding. 

Take one quart stewed apples, one-quarter pound 
butter, four eggs, some grated bread, a nutmeg, a 
tittle rose-water. Sweeten to taste, and bake in 
puff-pans. 
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Brass and Copper cooking Utensils. 

@eanliness has been aptly styled the cardinal vir- 
tue of cooks. Food is more healthy, as well as pal- 
atable, cooked in a cleanly manner. Many lives 
have been lost in consequence of carelessness in 
using brass, copper and glazed earthen cooking 
utensils. The two first should be thoroughly 
cleansed with salt and hot vinegar before cooking 
in them, and no oily or acid substance, after being 
cooked, should be allowed to cool or remain in any 
of them. 

For killing Rats. 

Mix some unslacked lime with corn-meal, and 
place it where the rats may accidentally find it- 
They will soon become very thirsty, and upon 
drinking water, the lime slacks and swells the rat 
till it kills him. Inthe Bahama Isles, sponge is 
fried and placed in their way; they eat it, drink, 
swell, burst and die. Lime and meal should be, of 
the first one part and meal two parts, well mixed 
together, and dry. 


Chicken and Turkey Patties. 

Mince some cold chicken or turkey; put to it 
some of the gravy, or if you have none, line your 
pie-dish with a paste; put in your minced meat; 
work some butter and flour together, and lay bits 
all over the meats; then nearly fill the dish with 
water; season with pepper and salt, and if liked, a 
little ground mace; cover with a nice paste, and 
cook until the crust is done. 


Starch. 

There is no better way for making nice starch for 
shirt bosoms, than to boil it thoroughly after mix- 
ing, adding a little fine salt, and a few shavings of 
a star or spermaceti candle; the star or pressed 
candle is quite as good as sperm. Let the starch 
boil at least ten minutes, and it will give a gloss, if 
neatly ironed, fully satisfactory to the exquisite 
taste of a dandy. 


Cement for the Mouths of corked Bottles. 

Melt together a quarter of a pound of sealing- 
wax, the same quantity of rosin, a couple of ounces 
of beeswax. When it froths, stir it with a tallow 
candle. As soon as it melts, dip the mouths of the 
corked bottles into it. This is an excellent thing 
to exclude the air from such things as are injured 
by being exposed to it. 


Oil of Roses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, one quart; ottar of roses, one drachm ; 
oil of rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be col- 
ored by steeping a little alkanet root in the oil 
(with heat) before scenting it. It strengthens and 
beautifies the hair. 


Mince Pie without Meat. 

Four soda crackers, four cups of water, two cups 
of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of chopped 
raisins, half a cup of vinegar, one lemon grated, 
citron, nutmeg, allspice, cloves, cinnamon, etc. 
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Interesting to Farmers’ Wives. 

As a general rule it is most economical to buy 
the best articles. The price is, of course, always a 
little higher; but good articles.spend best. It is a 
sacrifice of money to buy poor cheese, lard, etc., to 
say nothing of the injurious effect upon health.—Of 
the West India sugar and molasses the Santa Cruz 
and Porto Rico are considered the best. The Ha- 
vana is seldom clean. White sugar from Brazil is 
sometimes very good.—Refined sugar usually con- 
tains most of the saccharine matter; there is proba- 
bly more economy in using loaf, crushed and gran- 
ulated sugars than we should at first suppose.—Rich 
cheese feels softer under the pressure of the finger. 
That which is very strong, is neither very good nor 
healthy. To keep one that is cut, tie it up ina bag 
that will not admit flies, and hang it in a cool, dry 
place.—The best rice is large, and has a clear, fresh 
look. Old rice sometimes has little black insects 
inside the kernels.—The small white sago, called 
the pearl sago, is the best. The large brown kind J 
has an earthy taste. This article, and tapioca, ' 
ground rice, etc , should be kept covered.—To se- 
lect nutmegs, pick them with a pin. If they are 
good, the oil will instantly spread around the 


puncture. 


Chickens Pulled. 

Remove the skin carefully from a cold chicken 
then pull the flesh from the bones, preserving it as 
whole as you can. Flour them well; fry them a 
nice brown in fresh butter; draw them, and stew in 
a@ good gravy well seasoned; thicken a short time 
before serving with flour and butter, and add the 
juice of half a lemon. 


To grill cold Fowls. 

Trim the joints that remain, and having dipped 
them in clarified butter, spread over them a coating 
of finely-powdered bread crumbs, mixed with very 
finely-ground nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt in 
small quantities; lay them upon a clean gridiron 
over a clear fire; broil gently. 

Rice Pie. 

Take one pint of boiling water and a small cup 
of rice. Boil it until very soft, and then take it 
from the fire, and add a quart of milk, one nutmeg, 
and six eggs beaten toa froth; add sugar to the 
taste, and strain it through a sieve. Bake with an 
under crust, and, if you like, a few raisins. 

Paste for Chapped Hands. 

Mix a quarter of a pound of unsalted lard, which 
has been washed in soft water, and then in rose- 
water, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs and a 
large spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oat- 
meal or almond-paste as will work into a paste. 


To perfume Linen. 

Rose-leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat to a 
powder, and mace scraped; mix them together, and 
put the composition into little bags. 


Stewed Pigs’ Feet. 

Clean, split and boil tender, put them into a 
stewpan with enough gravy to cover them, an on- 
ion sliced, a few sage leaves, whole black pepper, 
allspice and salt; stew forty minutes; strain off the 
gravy, thicken with flour and butter, add two 
spoonsful of vinegar or one dessert-spoonful ' of 
lemon pickle; serve it up with the feet. 


An excellent Smelling-bottle. 

Take an equal quantity of sal-ammoniac and un- 
slacked lime, pound them separately, then mix, 
and put them in a bottle to smell to. Before you 
put in the above, drop two or three drops of the 
essence of bergamot in the bottle, then cork it close. 
A drop or two of ether, added to the same, will 
greatly improve it. 

Aromatic Vinegar. 

Throw into two pounds of acetic acid one ounce 
each of the dried tops of rosemary and the dried 
leaves of sage, half an ounce each of the dried 
flowers of lavender and of bruised cloves. Let 
them remain untouched for seven days; then ex- 
press the liquid and filter it through paper. This 
is useful in sick rooms. 


To make Eau de Cologne. 

Rectified spirits of wine, four pints; oil of berga- 
mot, one ounce; oil of lemon, half an ounce; oil of 
rosemary, half a drachm; oil of Neroli, three-quar- 
ters of a drachm; oil of English lavender, one 
drachm; oil of oranges, one drachm. Mix well, 
and then filter. If these proportions are too large, 
smaller ones may be used. 


Pleasant Perfume and Preventive of Moths 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; 
then add as much Florentine orris-root as will equal 
the other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then put it in little bags, 
among your clothes, etc. 

papered Walls. 

The prudent housewife who, on account of “ hard 
times,” has decided not to re-paper the sitting- 
room, as desirable, will find the old paper very 
much improved in appearance, by simply rubbing 
it well with a flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 
Coffee Cake. 

One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, three cups of 
flour, two eggs, half a cup of cold strong coffee, half 
a teaspoonful of soda, half a nutmeg, half a tea- 
spoonful each of cloves and cianamon, one small 
nutmeg, one pound of raisins. 

To clean Knives. 

One of the best substances for cleaning knives 
and forks is charcoal, reduced to a fine powder, and 
applied in the same manner as brick-dust is used. 
This is a recent and valuable discovery. 
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‘exposed to inevitable contagion, and felt the first 
‘attacks, but succeeded in saving myself (I am 
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Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Prorrizror. 


THE WILL AND THE HEALTH. 

If the truth could be known, it would be found 
that, perhaps, in eight cases of sickness out of 
ten, the disorder is brought on by the morbid 
and excited imagination of the victim. Intense 
fear of disease is sufficient to produce it, and in 
the sickly seasons of the year, we cannot too 
powerfully exert our will to banish apprehension 
and keep our minds perfectly easy. The learn- 
ed Feuchlersleben says :—“ The principal cause 
of an habitual unhealthy state is an exaggerated J 
attention to everything that concerns the body. 
It is pitiful to see narrow minds occupied by an 
incessant and minute care for their physical ex- 
istence, and wearing themselves away by habita- 
al anxiety. The physician, whom they are nev- 
er weary of consulting, only feels contempt for 
them. These people die of the desire to live!” 
The effect produced on most people of weak 
minds, by reading medical works im which differ- 
ent maladies are described, is well known. It 
often happens in studying diseases of the eye, 
that, the fear of amaurosis striking the imagina- 
tion, the sight finally becomes affected by that 
fear alone. An English servant, after reading 
an account of a frightfal death caused by the 
bite of a mad dog, was seized with symptoms of 
hydrophobia, and only owed his life to the most 
careful treatment. Goethe says;—‘ During an 
epidemic fever which raged around me, I was 


convinced of it) solely by the exercise of a strong 
will. The power of the will at such moments is 
almost incredible; it expands, so to speak, 
throughout the whole body, whicu it places in a 
condition of activity to repel injurious influences. 
Fear is a condition of indolent weakness which 
surrenders us defenceless to the victorious attacks 
of the enemy.” These are facts worth remem- 
hering and acting on, and they are seasonable 
hints. 


Arrsection.—The tie that binds the happy 
may be dear; but that which links the unforta- 
nate is tenderness unutterable. 


Wisues.—Our wishes are but the blossoms of 


he trees of human life, seldom bearing fruits. 


LAWS AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. 

Domitian ordered all the vine plants in the 
Roman territory to be rooted ont. Charles X. 
of France issned a similar edict. In 1536, under 
Francis I., a law was passed sentencing drank- 
ards to imprisonment on bread and water for the 
first offence, a public whippimg punished a second 
infringement, and on reiteration, banishment and 
loss of ears. Draco inflicted capital punishment ; 
Lycurgus destroyed the vineyards. The Athen- 
jans had officers to prevent the excess of drink- 
ing. In Rome the patricians were not allowed 
the use of wine until they bad attained their 
thirty-fifth year; nevertheless, dronkenness was 
a common vice among the Romans. Aurelianus 
had officers whose duty it was to intoxicate for- 
eign ambassadors. Temperance societies are not 
modern institutions. Sigismund de Dietrichstein 
established one in 1815, under the auspices of St. 
Christopher. 


To RememBer.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 

A Martivet.—A certain severe drill ser- 
geant invented a manual to be used by his men 
at feeding time. Some of the orders were : 
“Draw coffee!” “Present milk!’ ‘“ Carry 
sugar!” “Recover eup !” 

A coop auetioneer’s clerk being 
directed by his employer to insert in an adver- 
tisement a “ copy of a fresco by Raffaelle,” wrote 
“A Fresh Cow by Rafiie !” 


Low Remarx.—“ Deceit, sir,” said the cynic 
Jones—“ deceit is like coral, and is ever to be 
found in the deep.” 
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CAPERS. 

We do not speak now of a class of actions 
indulged in by very nervous or very energetic 
people, sometimes called “cutting capers,” but 
of quite another matter—those queer-looking 
little pickles which we eat with our boiled mut- 
ton, under the name of caper-sauce. They are 
an unfolded blossom plucked from its parent 
stem in its first infancy, while only a day old. 
The caper-plant is a native of the warmer regions 
in the south of France, and is cultivated exten- 
sively in the neighborhood of Toulon, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is very tender, 
being less rugged even than the olive, pome- 
granate or fig, and is killed to the roots every 
winter, notwithstanding the comparative mild- 
ness of that season in the locality where the plant 
grows. But the plant shoots up afresh from the 
root, in the spring. It does not require a rich 
soil, and will even grow among rocks, and in the 
crevices of walls. The cultivators set it out in 
intervals of about eight feet, and for greater se- 
curity in winter, the roots are covered with low 
mounds of earth, about a foot in height. A 
little ploughing or hoeing in the spring, is all the 
labor that is necessary. The new plant springs 
up to a goodly height and throws out creeping 
branches, which extend about three feet from the 
centre. The fruit forms upon the stem as that 
extends itself, and must be gathered every day. 
In this way it continues to produce fruit from the 
latter part of June until the middle of October. 
The picking is done by women, and one picker 
can gather about twelve pounds aday. On an 
average, each plant will produce two pounds in a 
season, which are worth on the spot about twelve 
and a half cents per pound. An acre of land 
will sustain six hundred and eighty plants, ac- 
cording to the usual method of cultivation, the 
produce of which will amoung to one hundred 
and seventy dollars. As the cost of female 
labor for picking is very low, the results of the 
crop must be quite valuable to the caper farmers. 
The roots will last for a man’s lifetime, or longer, 
without any necessity for renewing, if the pre- 
caution above spoken of, to guard against the 
cold of winter, is observed. The process of 
pickling is very simple, the buds being merely 
immersed in salt and water, and packed in glass 
bottles, for the purposes of commerce. 


Curtious.—A valuable collection of fossils 
has been discovered near Rouen. They embrace 
the bones of giant stags, bulls and elephants. 


Fire Encine —The city of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has just obtained a steam fire engine. 


THE TURQUOISE. 

The beautiful gem known as the turquoise is 
so celebrated for its peculiar tint of blue that it 
has given a descriptive name to that soft, rich 
color known as turquoise blue. Yet though so 
lovely, the color is not permanent, but changes 
and fades out by age and exposure to the light. 
It is said that the color can be restored by keep- 
ing the gem for a long time in the dark. There 
are two kinds of the turquoise stone, known as 
the oriental and the occidental turquoise. The 
former is the best, and has the most permanent 
color. It is found in Turkey and Persia, also in 
Siberia, and has a different chemical composition 
from the latter. The occidental turquoise is 
found in Lower Languedoc, in the southeast of 
France, and is a fossil ivory, colored with the 
phosphate of iron. The other is a tri-phosphate 
of alumina, and derives its color from the oxides 
of iron and copper. Truly this was ordinary 
stuff for old Shylock to prize so highly, when 
he mourned over his runaway daughter’s ex- 
travagance in giving his ring for a monkey, and 
exclaimed, “It was my turquoise; I had it of 
Leah when I was a bachelor. I would not have 
given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” But 
there was probably a trace of ancient sentiment 
still left in the hard heart of the Jew, and senti- 
ment is a great alchemist in turning dross to gold. 

Lire witsout Trrats.—Would you wish 
to live without trials? Then you would wish 
to die but half aman. ‘Without trial you can- 
not guess at your own &strength. Men do not 
learn to swim on a table; they mast go into 
deep water, and buffet the surges. If you wish 
to understand their true character—if you would 
know their whole strength—of what they are ca- 
pable, throw them overboard! Over with them, 
and if they dre worth saving, they will swim 
ashore of themselves. ‘ 

A Rare Brrp.—A rich journeyman printer 
has been found out West. He is being exhibited 
with ring-tail monkeys, wild hogs, no-haired 
horses, four-legged calves, Gliddon’s Aunt Phebe, 
and other mean things. 


Map Doc.—We have a paragraph before us 
headed “ How to tell a mad dog.” It strikes us 
that we shouldn’t stop to tell him, but would 


prefer to keep right on. 


Mowvments.—Those only deserve a monu- 
ment who do not require it; that is, those who 
have raised themselves in the minds and memo- 
ries of men. 
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OBATORY. 
The ancients asserted poeta nascitur non fit— 
“ @ poet is born and not made,” and the same 
thing has been said of the orator. But Demos- 
thenes proved that natural deficiencies might be 
overcome by study and perseverance. His stam- 
mering he cured by speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth ; and he strengthened his lungs by raising 
his voice above the tumultuous clamor of the 
waves as they dashed in fury on the shore, and 
so learned to make himself heard amidst the 
scarcely inferior din of noisy political assemblies, 
——* outroar the roar 

Of loud Euroclydon.”’ 

It is well known that the first attempts of 
many of the most celebrated orators the world 
has heard, by no means gave promise of future 
excellence. Buta consciousness of natural tal- 
ent in some, and indomitable perseverance in 
others, at length carried them triumphantly to 
the goal which they sought. A knowledge of 
this is very encouraging to aspirants for the 
foram, who fail in their maiden efforts, and tends 
to prove that a man need not necessarily be born 
an orator to shine in that distinguished character. 

There can be-little doubt, however, that Amer- 
icans are born orators. Every school has its de- 
bating club; every lyceum its band of Demos- 
thenian or Ciceronian youths, and every Fourth 
of July its thousands of orators. The American 
eagle, that most useful of all the birds in orni- 
thology, figures on all these occasions “as large as 
life, and twice as natural,” soaring, stooping, 
reading, stretching his wings, folding them, si- 
lent, shricking, defiant, exultant, etc., etc. A 
very hard-worked and praiseworthy bird, never 
used up, and always ready. 

There are various kinds of oratory—from the 
solemn, majestic, argumentative, sculptural style 
of Webster, the polished suavity of Everett, the 
flowery, fervid, brilliant rhetoric of Choate, to 
the exuberan’, erratic, thrilling declamation of 
the “‘member from Cranberry Centre.” Who 
ean forget his vivid delineation of the prince- 
president ? 

“Look at France, Mr. Speaker! See Louis 
Napoleon seated on the throne, going about Eu- 
rope like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour somebody !” 

There are various voices employed in oratory. 
There is the high-keyed, ear-piercing voice, like 
the sound of a fife on the muster field. This is 
exceedingly appropriate for denunciation, sar- 
casm, satire and political effect. Then there is 
the deep, guttural ramble, like that of a bullfrog 
that has laid out all night without a blanket in a 


wet swamp with the water-gate open. This is 
highly effectual for recounting the misery and 
utter ruin of the country, the disastrous effect of 
a prevailing policy, and the certainty of a general 
break-up of all our institutions, and the approach 
of a period of universal misery. There is the 
flute-like voice for picnics, female contribution 
societies, tea-drinking and general benevolent as- 
sociations. Then there is the deep braying voice, 
like the sound of the trumpet or jackass. This 
particularly suits the belligerent orator, whose 
* voice is still for war,” and who talks of batter- 
es, bullets, breaches, bomb-shells, Paixbans, 
powder, ramrods, rifles, regiments, generals, guns 
and grenades as familiarly 
* As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs.” 


Gestures are of great importance in oratory. 
Everybody knows that “ action—action—action,” 
was some old fogy’s sovereign recipe for making 
an orator. There is the pump-handle orator, 
who saws the air with a perpetual up-and-down 
stroke, very appropriate to the 

“One weak, washy, everlasting flood ”’ 

he spouts. There is the sledge-hammer orator, 
who hammers everything within his reach as if 
he were putting his opponent’s head in chancery 
—as the amateurs of the prize-ring would have it. 
There are plenty of orators who “suit the action 
to the word.” Hood tells us how he spoke 
young Norval’s speech in this manner, and all 
about 

"ind thefarme held out as the arms that be wore.” 
But we are forgetting that we are not a teacher 
of elocation, and find ourselves delivering an 
oration instead of writing a leader. Our object 
was to show that anybody who chouses can be 
an orator. John Van Buren says that any man 
who has lost a leg can be a stump speaker; but 
we think that we have shown that a man can be 
so without undergoing the pain of an amputation. 


Innocent.—“ You, Jim, if you don’t behave 
yourself, I'll give you a good whipping.”— 
“ Well, ma, I wish you would, for you have never 
given me any licking that I called good yet.” 


Vaniry.—The vanity of human life is like a 
river, constantly passing away, and yet constant- 
ly coming on. 


Cuitpren.—The smallest are nearest God, as 
the smallest stare are nearest the sun. 


Tue Man WHO CARRIES ALL BEFORE HIM— 
The wheelbarrow man. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The construction of Artesian wells is based 
on one of the simplest principles of hydrostatics 
—namely, that water, if allowed to escape from 
a reservoir through confined tubes, will always 
rise to the level of the open fluid in the reservoir. 
Thus, by boring the ground perpendicularly in 
certain localities, to a sufficient depth, subter- 
ranean channels of water may be reached, which, 
by the pressure constantly bearing upon it from 
some underground reservoir in a higher locality, 
is forced upwards through the channel opened 
for it by the auger, and not unfrequently becomes 
an elevated and abundant jet. The word arte- 
sian derives its origin from Artois, which is the 
name of a province of France, where it has been 
erroneously supposed that this kind of well was 
first introduced. Now, however, it is an estab- 
lished fact that the mode of boring these wells 
was familiar to the ancients, and frequently prac- 
tised by them. Indeed, it is said that those ex- 
traordinary people, the Chinese, have known the 
use of the artesian fountains for thousands of 
years. In certain parts of Italy, it is probable 
that these wells were used at remote periods, and 
it appears from a passage in “ Shaw’s Travels,” 
that even the inhabitants of the Desert of Sahara, 
in Africa, have been long acquainted with their 
properties. Mr. Shaw says, while speaking of a 
collection of villages, far in the interior of the 
desert, that the “ villages have neither springs 
nor fountains. The inhabitants procure water 
in a curious manner by digging wells one hun- 
dred, and sometimes two hundred fathoms deep, 
and never fail to find water in abundance. To 
effect their purpose they remove several beds of 
stone and gravel until they arrive at a sort of 
stone resembling slate, which they know is pre- 
cisely above what it called bahar taht el erd, or 
‘the sea beneath the earth.’ This stone is easily 
pierced—after which the water issues so sudden- 
ly and so abundantly that those who descend for 
the operation are sometimes reached by it and 
drowned or suffocated, though they are taken out 
as quickly as possible.” 

In France, there are no means of ascertaining 
when artesian wells were first used. The most 
ancient well of the kind known there, exists in 
the old Carthusian Convent at Lilliers, in Artois, 
and is said to have been made in the year 1126. 
The most stupendous experiment which has ever 
yet been made in this branch of science, and 
attended with triumphant success, is that effected 
in the Plaine de Grenelle, near Paris. After bor- 
ing to the unprecedented depth of fifteen hun- 
dred feet, the engineers found their work to be 
such a decided, and as yet unsuccessful bore, that 
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they were almost tempted to give up in despair, 
but under the representations of M. Arago, a 
French philosopher and scientific man of much 
eminence, they were induced to persevere, and 
after proceeding three hundred feet deeper the 
imprisoned store at last gushed up, as if impa- 
tient of escape; and now about half a million 
gallons of the limpid, sparkling fluid are regu- 
larly ejected in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. There is not, as many people seem to 
think, any reason to doubt the permanency of 
the supply of water obtained from artesian wells. 
As an instance of this, and perhaps the oldest 
on record, the well at Lilliers, which we have 
mentioned above, may be introduced. This 
spring has continued to furnish the same supply 
of water, projected to the same height above the 
surface, for upwards of seven hundred years— 
the quantity daily poured out at the surface not 
having been known to vary during that long 
period. 

Paitosorny.—The captain of a whale-ship 
told one of the wretched native inhabitants of 
Greenland that he sincerely pitied the miserable 
life to which he was condemned. “ Miserable !” 
exclaimed the philosophic savage ; ‘I have al- 
ways had a fish-bone through my nose and plenty 
of train oil to drink ; what more could I possibly 
desire 


Persona Exrerience.— As we stand by 
the seashore and watch the huge tides come in, 
we retreat, thinking we shall be overwhelmed ; 
soon, however, they flow back. So with the 
waves of trouble in the world, they threaten us, 
but a firm resistance makes them break at our 
feet. 


A FATAL TRANSFORMATION. — Clark, the 
traveller, asked, in Sweden, what became of a 
woman who fell into the shaft of an iron mine 
that he visited. ‘“ Became of her?” said the man 
to whom he put the question, striking his hand 
forcibly upon his thigh, “ she became a pancake |” 


To Mepicine-Taxenrs.—If any person who 
is obliged to take offensive medicine would first 
take a bit of alum into the mouth, they could 
then take the medicine with as much ease as 
though it were as much sugar. 7 


eves. — Usefal knowledge cherishes 
youth, delights the uged, is an ornament in pros- 
perity, and yields comfort in adversity. 


A Tuoveut.—The germ of heaven lies in 
the breast, as the germ of the blossom lies in the 
shut seed. 
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THE AMERICAN STAGE. 

Without question, one of the most attractive 
forms in which literature can be presented to the 
public, is that of theatrical representations. The 
universality of dramatic entertainments is a proof 
of their adaptedness to the taste and feeling of 
mankind. Amid the highest social and intellec- 
tual refinement, as well as in the almost savage 
phases of life, the drama, or something like it, 
flourishes and has its being. With us it flour- 
ishes under peculiar and anomalous circum- 
stances. While Germany has its national drama, 
Italy its national drama (if we embrace lyrical 
dramas), France and England their national 
dramas, America has no national drama. We 
have a plenty of good American authors, enough 
to show that the Anglo-American race is capable 
of furnishing the mimic art with worthy profes- 
sors; and yet we have but very few American 
pieces, the staple offered to the public being the 
product of a foreign market. This is not surely 
for want of talent ; the talent for romance writing 
is very nearly akin to that required for writing 
for the stage, and we have produced romance 
writers of the very first talent and success. It 
cannot be because we want national subjects for 
plays. Cooper has demonstrated in his long se- 
ries of novels how fertile is the field of American 
scenery, history, character and incident. 

The early colonial struggles between the set- 
tlers and the aboriginal inhabitants are full of 
dramatic interest, and their history abounds with 
incidents of startling character and stranger than 
fiction ; but of all that period we have only one 
very indifferent yet highly successful play, pre- 
senting a faulty outline of Philip of Pokanoket, 
the Pequod sachem of Mount Hope. The old 
French war has found no dramatist for its 
achievements. Going further west, we find 
ample materials for the stage in the marvellous 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, with the splendid 
scenes that story presents of the singular social 
and religious customs of the Aztecs, the gor- 
geousness of their costumes, and their desperate 
valor contrasted with the fanatic chivalry of the 
Spaniards. The American Revolution is fraught 
with events now quite remote, and well suited to 
the purposes of fiction, and full of the deepest 
interest to every American. Yet the subject of 
this great struggle for independence has furnished 
only material for a few miserable melo-dramas, 
made up of deep traps, sawdust and horses. Be- 
sides the revolutionary incidents and period, there 
are the wild scenes of the West, too, with the 
wild, strongly individualized pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, fit material for the stage, and still they 
remain unclaimed and unappropriated treasures. 
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Why is this? It is owing principally to the 
short-sighted parsimony of managers. If a dra- 
matic author, nobly ambitious of doing some- 
thing worthy of the American stage, presents 
himself to one of these gentlemen, and sounds 
him touching the production of an original piece, 
he will probably be told, “‘ My dear sir, we can- 
not afford to purchase new pieces—it wont pay, 
because we can get printed copies of hundreds of 
excellent English pieces that have never been 
played in this country, for a sixpence or a shil- 
ling sterling each. It’s no use, sir—no use to 
pay for native talent.” 

We say this niggardliness is short-sighted, be- 
cause foreign pieces, representing foreign cus- 
toms, characters, localities and interests, cannot 
possibly enlist the sympathies and enchain the 
attention of an American audience, nor can they 
rally to the support of foreign authors as they 
would to that of their own countrymen. When 
native talent has been encouraged, it has paid 
liberally. When Forrest proposed to pay liber- 
ally for an American play, he secured the 
** Gladiator,” a really excellent production, and 
brought into notice and activity Dr. Bird, whose 
silence, at a time when he promised so much, 
pained and surprised. every one. We may yet 
have a national drama, but until we do, we must 
be content to hope for a good time coming. 


Frenon Greaners.—Instead of its being an 
act of generosity on the part of French farmers 
in allowing their fields to be gleaned by the poor, 
it seems that the poor have the right by law ; 
and the farmer has no right to turn his sheep 
into his own field till two days after the crops 
have been carried off. 


Wispom.—Never be ashamed of confessing 
your ignorance, for the wisest man upon earth is 
ignorant of many things, insomuch that what he 
knows is mere nothing in comparison with what 
he does not know. There cannot be a greater 
folly in the world than to suppose that we know 


everything. 


Just so.—A man’s worldly success is best 
promoted by so conducting himself as to secure 
the good-will, instead of the ill-will, of his fellow- 
men. 


Tue true Lire.—Affection or love is what 
constitutes the life of every person, for whatever 
the affection is, such is the whole man. 

Justice.—Love of justice in the generality of 
men is only the fear of suffering from injustice. 
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DIAMONDS. 

Rarity alone will give value to almost any 
object, however insignificant in itself, but it is not 
rarity alone that has raised the diamond to the 
rank it holds as the most regal of all jewels, the 
most splendid mineral production of the earth. 
This gem drinks in the solar ray, as the flower 
drinks the dew, and emits it again with the crys- 
talline and perfect splendor of a star. Hence it 
has been eagerly sought for; the larger speci- 
mens have commanded fabulous prices, and 
monarchs have contended for their possession. 
A king upon his throne with a diamond like the 
Koh-i-noor set in its frontlet, seems twice a king, 
and blazes before the eyes of loyal subjects with 
the brightness of “ Lucifer, son of the morning.” 
The history of individual diamonds, written out 
in fall, would abound with the elements of ro- 
mance. To trace some of them from the mine 
to the hand of the unfaithful slave, from the 
slave to the smuggler, from the smuggler to the 
Jew trader, from the trader to the lapidary, and 
thence to the casket of lady fair, or sovereign 
prince, would be as difficult as to follow out the 
clue of a secret murder. Diamonds have some- 
times undergone strange transformations—the 
gem pronounced worth millions, has suddenly 
been reduced to the value of a few shillings—for 
the enormous value of these gems is a constant 
prompting to fraud and robbery. It may con- 
sole the lot of the begrimmed charcoal-vender to 
know that the gems for which loveliness and 
royalty ran mad, are nothing but pure carbon; 
and that diamonds enough to represent the whole 
wealth of the world, exposed to the intensest heat 
would yield a few cents’ worth of charcoal, and 
the consumption of a few forests would yield a 
few dollars’ worth of diamond dust. Unluckily 
it is much easier to reduce diamonds to charcoal, 
than to produce the gem from the charcoal. 

The diamond uniformly occurs in a crystal- 
lized form, and the situations in which it occurs 
warrants the supposition that, in Brazil at least, 
it is of recent formation. They are either color- 
less, or a yellowish bluish, yellowish brown, 
black, brown, Prussian blue, or rose-red color. 
In its crude state, a diamond looks like a lump 
of coarse gum arabic. The most valuable are 
clear and colorless as water—and hence the ex- 
pression, “a diamond of the first water.” Its 
extreme hardness is such that it can only be cut 
by itself. The less valued specimens are ground 
together into powder, which is employed in the 
arts for polishing cameos and other purposes. 
The weight and value of diamonds are estimated 
in carats, one of which is equal to four grains. 
The application of a fine file to the face of a dia- 


mond is a pretty sure test of its. gemnineness ; it 
it be true, the steel will not produce the slightest 
impression. A diamond the size of a pea is worth 
about sixty dollars ; but one twice the size would 
be worth three times as much, for larger dia- 
monds are extremely rare. The diamond trade 
is almost wholly in the hands of the Jew dealers, 
and Amsterdam is the only city in the known 
world where the art of cutting diamonds is un- 
derstood, and there the process is kept a profound 
secret. Though the art is of remote antiquity in 
India, it was first introduced into Europe in 1486, 
by Louis Bergehm, of Bruges, who accidentally 
discovered that by rubbing two diamonds together 
their surfaces might be abraded. It is very evi- 
dent that a man who has a pocket full of dia- 
monds may safely be pronounced to be very 
well off—indeed, a lady might hold several mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of these terrestria] stars 
within her tiny hand. 


MONEY---HOW TO KEEP IT. 

The way to keep money is to earn it fairly and 
honestly. Money so obtained is pretty certain to 
abide with its possessor. But money that is in- 
herited, or that in any way comes without a fair 
and just equivalent, is almost as certain to go as 
it came. The young man who begins by saving 
a few shillings, and thriftily increases his store— 
every coin being a representative of good, solid 
work, honestly and manfully done—stands a 
better chance to spend the last half of his life in 
affluence and comfort than he who, in his haste to 
become rich, obtains money by dashing specula- 
tions, or the devious means which abound in the 
foggy region lying between fair dealing and ac- 
tual frand. Among the wisest and most thrifty 
men of wealth, the current proverb is, “‘ Money 
goes as itcomes.” Let the young make a note of 
this, and see that their money comes fairly, that 
it may long abide with them. 


War’s Victims.—The number slain in war 
since the commencement of the race was esti- 
mated by Edmund Burke to amount to the al- 
most inconceivable sum of thirty-five billions. 


~ 


Pounotua.ity.—Be careful of your word, even 
in keeping the most trifling appointment. But 
do not blame another for a failure of that kind 
till you have heard his excuse. 


Tuar’s so.—A promising young man May 
do very well, perhaps ; but .a paying one much 
better. 


Tuat’s THE Question.—Can a man be said 
to be in a stew when you make his blood boil ? 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Im for is practically abol- 
Foreign Miscellany. ished in England. is the extent. 


Garibaldi has been elected Grand Master of the 
Italian Freemasons. 
Victor Cousin is about to be married, although 
he is more than seventy. 


Florence Nightingale, in a recent letter to a 
oe her own early death may be regarded 
as 6 


Mozier is modelling a Peri. He will send 
three statues to the London Exhibition. One of 
_ them, an Indian girl, taken from Bryant’s poem. 
apanese are m n, ro- 
in all the arts—especially in 
enterprise. 
Johanna W: , who has lately taken again 
to the drama, with which she began her career, 
has not been as successful as was anticipated, 
and it is said that she will return to the opera. 


The “_o Napoleon III. has conferred the 
Imperial Order and Cross of the Legion of 


Honor upon Mr. Francis Henry Saltus, of New 
York, in approval of his method of perfecting 
ordnance. 
A 


large steamer has lately been built at Liver- 
pool, England, with the steam jet applied to the 
chimney as it is in locomotives, for the purpose 
of increasing the draft. It has been partially 
successful. 

At Brussels the quantity of beer is 
consumed, at S holm the most brandy, at 
Madrid the most chocolate, at Paris the most 
absinthe, at Constantinople the most coffee, and 
at London the greatest quantity of strong wines. 


Amongst the donors to the National Shakspe- 
rian Fund are the Marquis of Lansdowne, £50; 
Lord Northampton, £100 ; Professor Thompson, 
of Cambridge, £25; Mr. Charles Kean, £20; 
Mr. Ewart, M. P., £5; Mr. Thomas Watts, of 
the British Museum, £20. 

Kleptomania is the new term used in England 
to designate petty thefts committed by members 
of the aristocracy. The old-fashioned words— 
robbery, theft and larceny, only apply when 
these offences are committed by the 

t. 


poor and 

The British Admiralty has ordered that for the 

future the officers, petty officers, and seamen of 

the fleet, are not to wear moustaches or beards. 

Moustaches, but not beards, may be worn by the 

Officers and men belonging to Royal Marine 
corps. 


The Luther monument at Mortara, which has 
lately been inaugurated, is receiving high praise 
from the critics. It is modelled by Muller, and 
represents the great reformer as clothed in his 
cope, and at the moment when he uttered those 
famous words at Worms: “I cannot do other- 
wise—God help me—amen.” 

A subscription has been 0} at Cork, Ire- 
land, for the pone of providing Turkish baths 
for the poor. This bath is making great progress 
in Ireland. They are going up in the principal 
cities and towns, there being in Dublin no less 


The trip from Paris to Berlin by rail is now 
made in twenty-four hours and thirty-five minutes. 

The population of Russia is just about double 
that of our own country—a little over 60,000,000. 

A Roman grave, made out of slabs of stone, 
and a Roman urn of stone, have been found in 
Perthshire, Scotland. 

An emerald has been found in the mines of 
Muco (South Africa), weighing over two pounds 
and a helf, the largest in the world. 

A French lady has succeeded in manufacturing 
an excellent bang from wood, and at a price 
much lower that made from rags. 

It is said that the photographic art in Paris, 
including all classes of photograpbic workmen, 
employs 10,000 persons. 


Roman antiquities have just been exhumed in 
Perthshire, Scotland. Among them was a 
funeral urn, in an excellent state of preservation. 


The magnificent ruins of the Chateau d’Heid- 


Iberg hi tfered al irreparable inj b: 
the railroad tunnel excavated in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The Malta and Alexandria submarine tele- 
graph line is 1400 miles long. It was opened 
‘or messages on the Ist of November, and is in 
admirable working order. 

i greatl i ity to 

of Inst year, and the cutting of it has been effected 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
Great arrays of statistics from India are given 
in the London papers to prove that the people of 
iadis are going into the cotton business exten- 
sively. 
In Norfolk, England, a woman was recently 
pointed parish clerk, because in a population 
pm hundred souls, no man could be found able 
to read and write. 
It is stated that China has already been en- 
tered by one hundred Protestant missionaries. 
In the Canton province there are about twenty- 
eight, of whom seventeen are in the city of Can- 
ton itself. 
The Lord Chamberlain of England announces 
by special edict that in future the compulsory 
closing of the theatre doors will be limited to 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, and that they 
may be just as jay as they please during the 
intervening part of Lent. 


A new plan for the prevention of railway col- 
lisions has just been ted in England by a 
Mr. Crozier. It consists in surcharging the rails 
with electricity, which, by an apparatus attached 
to the engine, under the eye of the driver, indi- 
cates the approach of the engine on the same 
line to the driver of both engines. 


The cotton speculation is going on in England 
at a tremendous rate; it is at present carried on 
by ladies, clergymen, lawyers, and others not 
regularly engaged in business, who have fallen 
into the mania as others did into the railway 
mania of 1845. The professional cotton specu- 
lators have retired from action. They know that 


than three bath-houses, one bailt with 
great architectural beauty 


bubble must burst. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


A cubic inch of water, converted into steam, 
will raise a ton weight one foot high. 

One of the tokens of progress of the is the 
splendid free library pei. in London. ” 

Statistics exhibit the fact that there are some 
five millions of Germans in this country. 

The present population of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is set down at 1,231,065 souls. 


The Academie at Paris is the largest theatre in 
the world, and covers 51,000 square feet of land. 

Mr. M’Cormick, the celebrated reaper man, is 
said to have cleared $1,408,251 on the invention. 

One of the finest pearls in the world was re- 
cently found in the Bay of Panama. It is of a 
perfect pear shape, and of the finest water. 


A great demand for American statistical works 
exists just now in Europe. very steamer brings 
orders from our consuls and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives for works like Olm: *sand Helper’s. 

Colonel John Nelson of Deerfield started for 
Boston in a sleigh, November 14,1820. He was 
two days on the road, remaining there one day, 
and returning during the two following days, 


tinding good sleighing all the way from Deerfield 
to Boston and back. 


A California paper gives an account of a fight 
between a big bull and a small tiger. The — 
leaped for the bull’s back, but was caught on his 
horns and thrown fifteen feet. That is, he first 
took a high leap on his own hook, aud then got 
a higher one on the bull’s. 

has just 


A new and splendid stone buildin 


been completed at Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
United States government. It will contain the 
post-office, land office, federal court rooms, mar 


shal’s and district attorney’s offices, etc. The 
land and edifice cost $150,000. ‘ 

The common lumber received at Detroit is 
mostly hom to the northern lake ports of Ohio, 
from which it is distributed over the whole State. 
The amount thus annually shipped is about sixty 
million feet, leaving a surplus on hand to be con- 
sumed in the city and adjoining country of ten 
million feet. 

The debt-burdened province of Canada is 
alarmed at the expense of the new capitol build- 
ings at Ottawa. Only one building is half done, 
at a cost of $900,000, and to complete the work 
according to the | wy will uire $3,000,000 
more, or double the amount es' when the 


work was begun. 

The Rocky Mountain gold mines are still 
worked with activity. A correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican, writing from Mountain 
City, says: “ Our mining pros were never 
brighter and more promising now. The 
mills never did a business ; labor was 
never in greater demand than at this time.” 


The storage capacity of Chicago, as per esti- 
mate, on the first of January last, was 5,000,000 
the aon in course of 
const are com , t 
of Chicago will be 13,950,000 bushels, in all 
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There are now living but about 1000 survivors 
of the American war of the Revolution. 


There are 21,500 miles of railroad in the 
Union States, and 5000 miles of canals. 

Two unmarried ladies have been imprisoned 
in the Fortress of St. Petersburg, and another 
whipped, for presuming to attend a course of 
lectures at the University at St. Petersburg. It 
don’t do for women to know too much in Rassia. 

The Russian pepe is 61,129,470. Of 
this population serfs number 22,563,086. 
Free population, 38,566,894. The proprietors 
of serfs number 106,897. This gives an average 
of about 211 to each proprietor. 

The salt works at Saginaw, Mich., are manu- 
facturing salt at the rate of 300 barrels per week, 
from a ep and they will soon be en- 
larged. The salt is uced at a cost of about 
sixty cents a barrel, and sells for about $1 30. 
The enterprise is yet in its incipiency. 

An intelligent physician of Charlestown, 
Mass., states that it is a fact familiar to the pro- 
fession, that in time of war the number of males 
born into the world greatly excceds the number 
of females—much greater than the average pro- 
— of 20 to 21. In his own practice, elnce 

anuary Ist, out of about fifty, only six are 


females. 


Some rather threatening disturbances recently 
took place in England on the part of the gentle- 
men cadets of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, owing to complaints as to the diet 
and the introduction of new regulations. The 
windows of the governor’s residence were 
smashed, and the malcontents obtaied what 


they desired—an investigation. 
There is an erroneous idea abroad that the cli- 


mate of the Potomac valley is more kindly than 
regions further north, whereas it is often more 
severe than New England. Ice has formed and 
snow fallen along the upper Potomac within a 
week. The snow on Cheat Mountain, Western 
Virginia, has averaged five inches in depth for 
several weeks. 

Dr. Clarkson, rector of St. James Church, 
Chicago, thinking the lay members ought to 
share in the labors of the parish, has organized 
five divisions of church labor, viz: Relieving the 
poor; aiding the Sunday School ; a in 
young men and strangers; care of the chancel ; 
diminishing the funded debt; and on this plan 
he has set his parishioners to work. 

There are nine Episcopal churches in the city 
of Chicago, with fourteen clergymen and twelve 
congregations—not including Hyde Park and 
Lake View, at both of which places stated preach- 
ing has been kept up. The number of families 
belonging to these churches is 729; number of 
persons, 2923; number of communicants, 888 ; 
scholars in the Sabbath Schools, 1189. 

The English papers state that recently, at 
Middlesex, two young ladies, who gave felgned 
names, and were to be wealthy, high- 
ly educated and well connected, had steals 
“guilty” to the charge of stealing books. from a 
shop. The judge, who considered that their 


probability this will be increased, by the close of 
next navigation, to of 


| for nine 


sentenced them to im) 


position should have taught them better conduct, . 
with hard labor, 
months. 
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Merrp-Making. 
Who invented matches? Adam and Eve. 
The fellow who took offence has not yet re- 
turned it 


The woman who neglects her husband’s shirt 
front, is not the wife of his bosom. 


If you would be employed in serious business, 
don’t set up for a buffoon. 
Soldier’s pity for the wounded on the battle- 
field—“ Over the left” ones. 
What tribe of Indians could obtain a loan 
with the most ease? Pawn-ees. 
We are told to weigh our thoughts ; most men 


and women would need a very small pair of 
scales. 


chat it is wonder them 
worth framing. 


If you want to live long, live apon the sea- 
shore. No matter how fast your sands run, you 


will always find a plenty more. 

Men dying make their cannot 
wives ? wives have their wills during 
their lives. 


and eye and ear are i 
en earth ber her lof. 

What is the difference between a milkmaid and 
aswallow? One skims the milk and the other 
the water. 


There is no trath in the bold assertion by 
Vanity Fair, that a deaf man was recently cured 
by the judicious use of dumb-bells. 

An editor ~— when he —~— prison for libel- 

a justice of the peace, he was requested 
jailer “to give the prison a puff.” ad 

“I know weil enough,” said a fellow, “ where 
fresh fish comes from, but where these salt ones 
are catched, I’ll be hanged if I can tell.” 

A gentleman lately heard a laborer gravely in- 
form two comrades that a 74-pounder is a cannon 
that sends a pound ball exactly seventy-four miles. 

A disconsolate lover, who was discarded, con- 
soles himself with the reflection that his loved 
one is married to a lawyer, has two children, and 
the féver. 

Punch’s Almanac advises the farmers to sow 
their Ps, keep their Us warm, hive their Bs, 
shoot their Js, feed their "Ns, look after their po- 
tatoes’ Is, and then take their Es. 

“ Mr. D——, if you will get my coat done b 
next Sunday, I shall be forever indebted to sou 
“It wont be done,” said the tailor, “upon such 
terms.” 


Ia one of the Portsmouth public schools, a 
boy who was reading the morning lesson from 
the New Testament, rendered one verse thus: 
“ This is the hair comb; let us kill him.” It 
should have been, This is the heir ; come,” etc. 

A balmy fellow bragging that he could carry 
a barrel of pork without aificalty, was suddenly 
put to his tramps when told that he was fre- 


seen staggering under a load of less 
than 175 pounds of corned meat. 


To keep warm in a cold day, women double 
the cape, and men double the ; 

Don't locate yourself on the back of a wild 
horse, unless you want to be dis-located. 

When does a farmer act with great rudeness 
toward his corn? When he pulls its ears. 

If you are conscious of being , and don’t 
want folks to see it, try to be an invisible green. 

There is a current belief that a wolf is never 
more dangerous than when he feels sheepish. 

The soldier’s great risk is that of becomin 
extinguished before he can become distinguished. 

The size of a whale is always known by the 
strength of its blows. 

The end of good government, says Sydney 
Smith, is good good beef. 

“T will take a bite, too,” as the wolf said, 
when he came across a man eating his dinner in 
the woods. 

Some one says that the municipal 
ments are 80 sates in the Arctic regions, that Dr. 
Kane was kept from going further by the North 
Pole-ice ! 

What a suspicious monster the man must have 
been who first invented a lock ; but what a trust- 
ing creature the woman who first allowed a latch- 

ey. 

A correspondent of the Lewiston Falls Jour- 


nal says, “I a short but very pleasant visit 
to a neighbor’s cow yesterday.” Wonder if he 
stopped to tea, and took cream ? 


Said a person to an inveterate smoker, with a 
haggard as if you 
ad come out of your grave to light your cigar, 
and couldn’t find your way back again.” 
“ Steward, where’s my berth?” said a man, re- 
cently, on board one of the Cunard steamers. 
“‘T begin to feel as if I should very soon need a 
little weak brandy, or a good deal of tin basin.” 
We believe he used both. 
For organizing an army, feeding, clothing 
and equipping it, and going into war business in 
general, merican people stand a loan. 
“They pass best over the world,” said Queen 
Elizabeth, “who trip over it quickly ; for it is 
but a bog—if we stop we sink.’ 2 
An Irish stationer, after advertising a variet 
of articles, gives the following nota :“To 
regular customers I sell wafers gratis.” 
“T have one request to make of you, my dear 
Mr. Grant.” —“ y dear widow, I will grant 
anything you say.”—“ Well, sir, I want to be 
Granted myself,” 
Jinkits is a man who takes matters humorously. 
When his best friend was blown into the air by a 
“ bustin’ biler,” Jinkits cried after: him, “‘ There 
you go, my es-steamed friend !” 
A young lady of California recently broke her 
neck while resisting an attempt of a young man 
to kiss her. This farnishes a fearfal to 
young ladies. 
There are a number of heavy guns now in the 
fortifications on Arlington Heights, and at the 
risk of being thought traitorous, we must say that 


we wish the rebels would take the whole 
of them. 
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A FEW FREAKS OF FANCY. 


Coming to the Point. 
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A Cricket Ball. A were Flea-Bite. 
Hen-Tomology. 
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The Tragic Mews. Air adapted to the Violin. 
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